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I. A CRITIOAL Survey or HEGEL SCHOLARSHIP 
IN ENGLISH, 1962-1969! 


by Frederick G. Weiss 


GSE the publication of J. N. Findlay’s Hegel: 


A Re-examination in 1958 (paperback edition, 
1962), there has been a remarkable outpouring of 
Hegel scholarship in English. Undoubtedly there 
are a number of factors responsible for this re- 
surgence of interest, but Professor Findlay’s efforts 
here and on a number of other fronts, before and 
especially after the appearance of his re-examina- 
tion, surely must be placed near the top of any list 
of such factors. It is noteworthy, for example, that 
for nearly a decade preceding his exposition, only 
two books on Hegel appeared in English,? while 
the ten years since have witnessed the publication 
of some thirty volumes, including several new 
translations, four comprehensive reinterpretations, 
and a number of monographs and studies of Hegel’s 
influence. While it has since become the fashion 
among writers on Hegel to begin by shattering 
negative Hegel legends, Findlay was the first to do 
so effectively, and I think few of us are fully aware 
of how instrumental his work has been in bringing 
the objective study of Hegel’s thought once more 
to the fore in English-speaking countries. 

The argument that the current Hegel renaissance 
in America is a carry-over of the European Marx- 
ists’ and existentialists’ work is not borne out to any 
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significant extent by the books here under con- 
sideration, for these are largely free of social and 
political axe-grinding, and left- and right-wing in- 
fighting. The tendency, on the contrary, has been 
to separate Hegel from the “Hegelians,” and to 
assess his importance and relevance on the basis of 
his texts, and not those of some partisan interpreter 
who. had long since taken leave of the original. 
Furthermore, the vigor of scholarly events sur- 
rounding the celebration of the second centenary 
of Hegel’s birth in 1970 is less a cause than an 
effect of the revival which we have been experienc- 
ing, and which is showing no signs of subsiding. 
Fichte’s birthday, by comparison, passed nearly 
unnoticed in 1962. 

Despite Findlay’s clearing of the air, the habit 
of attacking the Hegelian bogeyman has been hard 
for some to break. A number of writers on Hegel 
have felt it necessary to begin (or end) by excusing 
themselves for having anything to do with what 
Popper once called “the Hegelian farce.” Kamin- 
sky’s Hegel on Art,® for example, opens by approv- 
ingly reiterating the charges that Hegel’s views 
Pears the hazards of uncontrolled specula- 

> that they entail “notorious totalitarian 
aN: and that they are couched in “lin- 
guistic and conceptual obscurity.” What remains 
is but to “determine whether some portions of the 
Hegelian philosophy might be salvaged.”* What 
seems pathetically unaware of is that it 

is just such “salvaging” of certain portions of the 
Hegelian system and a blatant disregard for its 


1 Some of the remarks herein overlap those of a paper read in June 1970 at the Marquette Hegel Symposium in Milwaukee. 
That paper is scheduled to be published as part of the proceedings of the symposium. 

2 Friedrich’s The Philosophy of Hegel, an anthology of Hegel’s writings, and Hartman’s Reason in History, a translation of 
Hegel’s Introduction to the Vorlesungen über die Philosophie der Geschichte, both published in 1953. Some of Findlay’s other efforts: 
“Some Merits of Hegelianism,” read before the Aristotelian Society in 1955; “The Contemporary Relevance of Hegel,” given 
at a London Colloquium on Contemporary British Philosophy in 1959, and reprinted in his Language, Mind and Value, and in 
Alasdair MacIntyre’s Hegel; “Hegel’s Use of Teleology,” first published in The Monist, 1964, and reprinted in Steinkraus’ 
New Studies in Hegel’s Philosophy and in Findlay’s Ascent to the Absolute. Findlay has been instrumental in the publication of 
A. V. Miller’s new translation of Hegel’s Science of Logic (1969), and has also worked with Miller in providing the first English. 
translation ever of Hegel’s Philosophy of Nature (1970), together with new and emended editions (with Zusätze) of the existing 
Wallace translations of the first and third parts of the Encyclopaedia. Findlay has also contributed papers and commentary at 
three major Hegel symposia held in this country since ia He harb been a Counselor for the Internationals e ra and - 
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integrity, which has led to marty of the intellectual 
and political grotesqueries since fathered on Hegel. 
. At any rate, the Aesthetik is presumably a candidate, 
and in between a half-baked account of Hegel’s 
metaphysic and a Humean critique of it, we find 
a fairly harmless and (aesthetically) eruditt exposi- 
tion of Hegel’s Philosophy of Fine Art. But Kaminsky 
' asserts that while ““Hegel’s observations about the 
arts can be appreciated without entailing a com- 
mitment to his ontology,” it is still “necessary to 
understand Hegel’s metaphysics in order to attain 
a clear comprehension of his aesthetic theory.”® 
This seems to suggest that Hegel’s aesthetic is best 
appreciated when it is not understood, and makes 
his added claim that “while Hegel’s metaphysics 
can be sharply criticized, his aesthetics cannot be 
dismissed lightly’*® even more puzzling. As with 
most of those who parrot the old Schopenhauerian 
charges of obscurantism and charlatanism, and 
then go on to find much that is lucid and true in 
Hegel, Kaminsky makes us wonder how Hegel’s 
vision of the arts can be so clear and incisive, when 
his “metaphysical” point of view is so clouded and 
erroneous.” 

The integrity of Hegel’s Aesthetik with the rest 
of his system is masterfully manifest in Anne and 
Henry Paolucci’s edition of Hegel on Tragedy,’ 
where we find selections from Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right, Philosophy of Religion, History of Philosophy, 
Phenomenclogy, and Philosophy of History as well as 
the Philosophy of Fine Art,-woven into a penetrating 
panorama that would have been impossible if it 
had. not issued from a mind in which form and 
content, theory and practice, result and process, 
were one and inseparable. As the editors note in 
their introduction, 


Hegel’s study of tragedy is penetrating and original 
precisely because he comes to it, as Aristotle came, 
not with a merely literary interest, but with profound 
philosophic regard for the problems of personality 
and for the ethical, political, and religious implications 
of the actions presented by the great tragedians.® 


5 Ibid., pp. vili, 3 respectively. 
€ Ibid., p. 178. 
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On the difficulty of the TAR heuge: 


. . a literary generation -addicted as ours has been 
to deciphering the verbal‘ puzzles of modern poetry 
and exploring the mazes of existentialist frustration 

‘should not be seriously troubled by that. It is, after 
all, merely the difficulty of permanent and universal 
intelligibility. Often a work that one generation, or 
one group of specialists, finds transparently easy 
proves to be, for every other, either impossibly obscure 
or unworthy of being read at all.1° 


Hegel’s political thought has been subject to 
more misinterpretation and abuse than perhaps 
any other facet of his system. G. R. G. Mure 
remarks that he hopes such “shamelessly ill- 
informed criticism” had reached “its expiring 
splutter” in the chapter on Hegel in Popper's Open ` 
Society and Its Enemies.” Toward this end, Hegel’s 
Political Writings provides us for the first time with 
a complete translation by T. M. Knox of Hegel’s 
minor political essays, and a lengthy, sympathetic 
exposition and analysis of them, and of Hegel qua 
political pamphleteer and journalist, by Z. A. 
Pelczynski.!? The translations and notes are what 
we have come to expect from Knox, excellent, 
although he was apparently unaware in remarking 
that “none of these essays has been translated 
before into any language” that Friedrich’s The 
Philosophy of Hegel included partial translations 
(by Friedrich) of three of the essays.1® 

Pelczynski’s commentary, and the translations 
reveal Hegel’s lifelong interest in politics, his deep 
concern for and knowledge of contemporary 
political events, and perhaps most important, they 
demonstrate the growth and direction of Hegel’s 
thinking during periods otherwise obscure for us, 
and in a way that his major works cannot. “Perhaps 
the greatest virtue of Hegel’s political writing,” 
Pelczynski notes, “consists in.their non-tecknical 
language and common-sense argumentation.” He 
adds elsewhere that “when he chose, Hegel was 
capable of writing fresh, vigorous, and readable 
prose . . . yet, paradoxically, it is precisely here 


`T See Friedrich’s Preface to The Philosophy of Hegel: “Someone who knows my other work may well be surprised to find me 
dealing with Hegel. For the philosophy of Hegel has always seemed to me fundamentally wrong. Perhaps this very prejudice 


is responsible for my undertaking this re-evaluation,” 


p. ix. 


8 Hegel on Tragedy, ed. with an Introduction, by Anne and Henry Paolucci (Garden City, N.Y., 1962), 404 pp. 


°? Ibid., p. xxix. 
10 [bid., p. xiii. 


u G. R. G. Mure, The Philosophy of Hegel RE 1965), p. vill. 


n Hegel's Political Writings, translated by T. 


335 PP: . 
~- 38 Ibid., p. 141. Friedrich, pp. 529ff. 


M. Knox, with an Introductory Essay by Z. A. Pelezynski (Oxford, 1964). 


‘that he nee depths of mysticism rare among 
political thinkers, and in’ a few’ bold’ sentences . 
anticipates his future speculative ‘philosophy- of” 
history.”14 In these pages, the myths of Hegel’s, 
reactionary conservation and statism- are not ex-' 
ploded, but rather quietly embarrassed into silence. 
In his conclusion on ‘Hegel the Political Philos- 
opher,” Pelczynski remarks that “One can dispute 
the merits of Hegel’s theory, point dut its weak- 
nesses or contradictions, question assumptions, 
and so on, but such treatment would not be 
different from that normally meted out to other 
thinkers.”45 This volume, together with Knox’s 
translation of the Philosophy of Right (a comparable 
_ edition of the Philosophy of History is a desideratum), 
provide a clear, comprehensive, and authoritative 
picture of Hegel qua political theorist which is 
unlikely to be superceded. 

Between 1965 and 1968, four broad com- 
mentaries on Hegel’s philosophy appeared, to- 
gether with the first book-length study of the 
Phenomenology in English. With respect to Kauf- 
mann’s Hegel: Reinterpretation, Texts and Com- 
mentary,1® with foresight we, can see that in a 
review of Findlay’s Hegel in 1961, he is already 
comparing it with this yet-to-be-published volume, 
and Findlay is portrayed here as a lisping Walter 
Kaufmann.” Kaufmann seems to regard his own 
book on Hegel as embodyirng the ideal balance 
between the consideration of Hegel’s development 
‘and his mature thought, and between sympathy 
and criticism. But sympathy does not run very 
deep in Professor Kaufmann. He says that what is 
needed is not for somebody to score on Hegel by 
tripping him up on details, yet he often does 
precisely this both in his book and in his reviews 
of those he apparently regards as his competitors 
in the exposition of Hegel. In his review of the late 
Professor Loewenberg’s Hegel’s Phenomenology, for 
example, he suggests nastily at the close that the 
best thing about the book is the superb photograph 
of the author on the jacket, and the quality of the 
paper on which it is printed!1® Kaufman had 
criticized Loewenberg and Findlay for ignoring 
previous work on Hegel,.and thus he does not fall 
into that error himself. He tells us that Rosenzweig 


u ran Political Writings, pp. 24, 69. 
15 Ibid., p. 135. 
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“udk oily to, Hegelis, political “writings, Mie 


- Haering. expired - after. ‘only, reaching Hegel’s first - = 


book and Glockner added little tø this. Of Wallace’s 
Prolegomena, ‘the’ Tess said the’ better.” Mure’s 
Ensrouction to Hegel; “if not as perverse as it appears 
to be. .ı is at léast far-fetched,” and “zoo little 
space remains for Hegel himself.” Kuno Fischer’s — 
approach leads to the absurd. Stace’s The Philosophy 
of Hegel is “misnamed,” is based upon Wallace’s — 

“inadequate” translations, and “ignores all 
primary and secondary non-English sources.’ 
Findlay’s Hegel ignores these sources and Hegel’s 
development, etc.1*' 

Kaufmann often Criticizes what he calls “‘play- 
by-play” accounts of Hegel’s writings,: ‘typical, he. 
thinks of most treatments. He repeats in ais book 
what he has said in his reviews, that the ideal book 
on Hegel should include “a detailed discussion of a 
very few sample sections,” rather than “a thumb- 
nail digest of almost all.” “The reader'of the 
Phenomenology or the Logic,” he says, “does not so 
much need to be told what happens, section by 
section, as he wants to know how these books are to 
be taken: what Hegel attempted to do—and what 
he did in fact.”?° If this is true anywhere in Hegel, 
it is surely.not so with regard to the dark progress 
of the dialectic in the Phenomenology and Science of 
Logic, where a chief problem for the reader is 
precisely, if only initially, to be able to follow the 
movement of Hegel’s thought, to know what is 
happening. The kind of “comprehensive re- 
interpretation of Hegel—not just of one facet of his 
thought but of the whole phenomenon of Hegel” 
(which Kaufmann says he is giving us) i3 not in 
fact provided in this book at all. Kaufmann largely 
substitutes for a play-by-play account of Hegel’s 
philosophy a day-by-day, season-by-season, year- 
by-year, letter-by-letter, edition-by-edition account 
of Hegel’s life and the Historical background of his 
writings. In his discussion of the Phenomenology, for 
example, he is never really able to leave the book’s 
immediate historical context, and treat at any 
length the substantive philosophical issues which it 
embodies. There is even a serious suggestion that 
the growth of the Phenomenology under Hegel’s hand 
in 1806 was significantly related to the growth of 


is Walter ‘Kaufmann, Hogel: Reinterpretation, Texts and Commentary (Garden City, N.Y., 1965). 498 pp. 


1 The review is in Mind, vol. 70, 1961, pp. 264-269. 
18 Philosophical Review, vol. 76, 1967, pp. 389-992. 


18 Most of these comments are found in the Preface to Kaufmann’s Hagel; others like them occur throughout the text. 


2 Ibid., Preface, p. 1g. ; 
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Hegel’s bastard son, Ludwig, in the womb of his 
Jena landlady !*. 

Kaufmann speaks of going beyond Hegel, but he 
seldom even reaches him. The best thing in Hegel, 
we are told, is the famous Preface to the Phenom- 
enology, and it seems the only part of Hegel that 
Kaufmann is up to dealing with directly, and even 
here, bis commentary on his own translation of it 
is not philosophical but philological and historical, 
a welter of Zusätze markedly superficial in com- 
parison to the additions to Hegel’s own writings 
_ and lectures which Kaufmann disparages. “Royce,” 
he says somewhere, * ‘has no time for philological 
correctness,” but Kaufmann has plenty. At those 
‘few places in his book where he rises from intel- 
lectual biography to philosophical criticism, he 
passes the gauntlet to Nietzsche whose aphorisms, 
he suggests, throw more light on “the secret of 
Hegel” than the massive work by Stirling of the 
same ‘name. Hegel is not Kaufmann’s favorite 
philosopher. I surmise that Nietzsche is, however, 
and an extensive comparative study of the two 
might have been a more philosophically rewarding 
labor for both Kaufmann and his readers. 

Still, Professor Kaufmann has written a good 
book in spite of himself. It has already been pointed 
out in lengthy reviews by Hook, Crites, and 
Findlay that the work contains a wealth of valuable 
information, much of it otherwise inaccessible, 
especially to the average American student. In the 
words of one reviewer: “‘Gossipy and talkative, a 
little disorganized, in love with itself [Kaufmann’s 
own, motto for the book: wer thn kenni, soll ihn hier 
erkennen; may those who have long known Hegel 
come to recognize him here], forgetful and repeti- 
tious, prejudiced and not exactly guileless, the book 
has the charm of all these little vices.”’** But if we 
take Kaufmann at his own word, that this book con- 
stitutes a complete re-interpretation of “the whole 
of Hegel,” we must judge that he has failed, or that 
he has seriously mistaken the significance of 
“Hegel.” If, rather, a supplement to existing works 
on Hegel and to an understanding of Hegel which, 
due to the nature of philosophy itself will likely 
never be complete, it stands thus as a significant 
contribution to this understanding. 


z Ibid., p. 113. 
Hegel. 
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Also published in 1965 is G. R. G. Mure’s The’ 
Philosophy of Hegel, which must be reckoned the 
best small volume to have appeared on Hegel in 
the English language since that of Edward Caird. 38 
Professor Findlay has referred to Mure as “‘a deep 
student of Hegel.” That this is the case is manifest 
from the fact that, in the nearly three decades 
between the publication of the original English 
translation of the Science of Logic and Findlay’s 
Re-examination, the most substantial and significant 
Hegel scholarship in English was carried on by 
Mure and his colleague in Scotland, Sir Malcolm 
Knox, and this at a time when Hegel’s “popularity” 
was at its lowest ebb, and in a part of the world 
where the name itself often invited laughter and/or — 
scorn. We get some idea of the bleak character 
of this period from Mure’s somewhat despondent 
but brilliantly critical and deeply axiological book 
Retreat From Truth, where he says in the Preface: 


This book grew, slowly and intermittently, from a 
mood of deep depression. In the years between the 
wars I had watched without enthusiasm the return 
of British philosophy to its native empiricist tradition. 
After the last war it appeared to be reducing itself 
from naivete to absurdity with such speed and such 
conviction that I began to think it might soon be time 
to cry stinking fish.** 


The book closes wii the remark that “at present 
if I had an intelligent son coming up to Oxford, 
I should not regret it if he turned his face away 
from all the three Honour Schools that include 
philosophy, even from Greats,”#5 

In his Introduction to Hegel, stupidly criticized as a 
book not about Hegel at all, Mure tried to tell us 
that the best commentary on Hegel is the history of 
philosophy itself, not only before, but after Hegel 
also.26 It manifests his belief that the proper 
(though of course not the only) way to study the 
history of philosophy is to study at least two 
important thinkers together in some detail, and 
“the greater they are, the less it matters how many 
centuries divide them.” Mure holds, in the spirit 
of Hegel’s History of Philosophy, that “philosophy in 
each age of civilization is at once a product, a 
criticism, and a reconstruction of the values and 


2 Walter Cerf, in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, vol. 28, pp. 601-603. Kaufmann’s motto is found on p. 293 of his 


z Caird’s book was originally published in 1883, and has recently been reprinted by Archon Books. 


u G. R. G. Mure, Retreat from Truth (Oxford, 1958), p. vii. 
3 Ibid., p. 250. 


* Findlay, for example, points out in “Some Merits of Hegelianism” (sce note 2 above) that “the whole development of 
our British thought over the past half-century is a museum-specimen of Hegelian dialectic.” 
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- insights of its own past,” and that “it therefore 


contains its history as a constituent element of its 
own nature.”?? He characterizes Hegels own 
conception of philosophy as 
in a broad sense of the term, historical; one might call 
it “developmental.” Significant truth, he believed, is 
always and everywhere a result which contains and 
consummates its own process, and the only way of 
expressing it philosophically is to exhibit process and 
result together. There is no other way, because philos- 
ophy itself is thought as process culminating in result.”® 
Thus Mure regards Hegel’s lectures on the history 
of philosophy as “perhaps his most brilliant 
work.”?9 Some commentators devalue materials 
such as the Lectures and editorial Zusdtze because 


' they are not “from Hegels own hand,” but I 


should think it a misguided effort of philo- 
sophically sterile, nit-picking scholarship to point 
out that the Lectures are not from Hegel’s own 
hand, and are thus unworthy of serious con- 
sideration. As if philosophy has ever come from 
anyone’s hand! If we found the lecture notes in a 
clump in the street, without any indication of their 
source or authorship, they would still be deserving 
of our carefullest attention, because of their vision 
and wealth of insight. And if we reconstructed 
from their content the world this vision discloses, 
it would be and is none other than that revealed 
in Hegel’s own four major published writings. In 
fact, as Professor Findlay notes in his Foreword to 
Miller’s translation of the Philosophy of Nature, 
without these lectures and Zusdtze, that latter 
world would be sparsely populated indeed, and a 
good deal less interesting and intelligible.®° 

I think there is little question that the anti- 
Hegelian (or a-Hegelian) aspect of the recently 


° 
£ 
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dominant empiricist - positivist philosophies` in 
Britain and America has gone hand-in-hand with 
its anti-historical character. In those philosophies 
for which history is a fundamental category, such 
as Marxism, .Hegel’s thought has always been an 
object ef concern. Mure, of course, does not 
emphasize Hegel’s examination of philosophy’s 
history to the exclusion of all else, as some have 
emphasized the Phenomenology. His lengthy Study 
of Hegel's Logic, as well as other works we have 
noted, surely indicate otherwise. He regards the 
study of these lectures, however, “as “a quite in- 
dispensable introduction” to the system, especially 
for the professional student. 

The method of exposition Mure employs in his 
Philosophy of Hegel approximates that of Findlay. 
They both (as does Kaufmann) follow Hegel’s 
own: order of exposition of the system, but in 


‘contrast to Kaufmann, neither of them pays much 


attention to biography, and of the two, only Mure 
has much to say about Hegels early writings. 
Findlay’s attitude toward the juvenilia is manifest 
in his Foreword to the Philosophy of Nature®*, while 
Mure’s position regarding Hegel’s life is best illus- 
trated in this passage from his Introduction to Hegel: 


The biography of a philosopher gains importance only 
so far as he fails to express himself fully in his writings, 
and it then serves to explain his failure rather than his 
philosophy. The half-philosopher, the empiricist in 
whom the philosophic interest is never, or for a period 
only, dominant, can to some extent be legitimately 
interpreted through the facts of his life; but the great 
thinker, so far as a man may, goes whole into his 
thoughts. In him the order of connexion is reversed— 
I might say restored—and his philosophy explains 
the rest of his life. 


From his Foreword to my Hegel’s Critique of Aristotle’s Philosophy of Mind (The Hague, 1969), p. xi. 


a Mure, The Philosophy of Hegel, p. vii. 
2 Thid, 


3 Hegels Philosophy of Nature, Being Part Two of the Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences (1830), translated from 
Nicolin and Péggeler’s edition (1959) and from the Zusätze in Michelet’s text (1847), by A. V. Miller, with Foreword by 


J. N. Findlay (Oxford, 1970), p. vii. 


a: Also, compare their respective notions of philosophy and dialectic: 


“, .. philosophy in the full sense of the word is a 


criticism of this or that mode of experience from a level above it, a criticism which displays the lower level as a privation and 


not a mere absence of the higher. .., 


dialectical method is that it always involves higher-order comment on a thought position previously achieved . . 
. go to the limit in its terms, and then to stand outside of it. . 
as to what it really has achieved, and how far these achievements do or do not square with its actual 


given level of thought, to accept its basic assumptions . . 
conscious of it... 


” Mure, Reireat From Truth, p. 56; “I should say that the basic characteristic of the 


. to operate ata 
. become 


professions.” Findlay, “The Contemporary Relevance of Hegel,” in Language, Mind and Value, pp. 219-220. 


3 “It may, further, be wondered whether the concern for Hegel’s ‘development’ displayed by many writers, is not excessive, 
especially in a situation where there are no reliable, detailed commentaries on his major works. The Juvenilia of Berne and 
Frankfurt have been studied exhaustively for very many decades, and have thrown very little light on any major notion or 
position in Hegel’s mature work: they remain writings, interesting as reflections of their time and place, which give absolutely 
no indication that their writer was ever destined to be a great philosopher, let alone one of the greatest of all philosophers.” 
Foreword to Hegel’s Philosophy of Nature, pp. vii-viii. 

3G. R. G. Mure, An Introduction to Hegel (Oxford, 1940), p. xvii. 
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The most attractive feature of Mure’s little book 
is the 40-page introductory essay on ““The Principles 
of the System.” Here, Mure deals briefly but 
lucidly with those issues in Hegel which are basic 
and perennial in philosophy, and which the 
student in particular must come to see, and see 
clearly, if he is to understand either. They are the 
relation of God and man, of subject and object, 
the “unity” of thought and being; the notions of 
negation and otherness, of the finite and infinite, 
of consciousness and self-consciousness, truth and 
error, and the inherent dialectic of all these 
relations. ‘“The reader who tackles a work of Hegel 
for the first time,” he says 


should, as a preliminary exercise, take any process of 
development, the growth of an organism, an historical 
movement, or the course of what strikes him as a well 
constructed novel or play, and try to reflect on it ata 
level beyond pictorial thinking. He should try not to 
dwell in the stream of imagery which will at once 
arise in his mind, and not to stop at the abstract level 
of quantitative measurement, but to think what 
really is that movement which he already calls 
development. Then, as he reads Hegel, he should treat 
the triadic notation as an indispensable but rough 
sign-posting of the route, and watch to see whether 
there may not be triads (on any scale) which not only 
reveal sublation in the very heart of things but suggest 
that it cannot be something merely sporadic and 
accidental.*4 


The problem of at once employing and tran- 
scending Vorstellung and Verstand, however, pre- 
occupies Mure in much of his writing on Hegel, 
and is the chief basis of his critical stance toward 
Hegel and, indeed, philosophy itself.®® At the close 
of The Philosophy of Hegel, he writes: 


Because the Hegelian philosopher is himself at once 
and contradictorily the whole and a part ofit, “infinite 
in faculty” but “owing God a death,” he can think 
the Logic as a circle but he cannot articulate its 
every phase as a timelessly necessary transition, and in 
the philosophies of Nature and Spirit he cannot so 
comprehend the eternal as to dispense entirely with 
the Vorstellung of a limited temporal process which 


* The Philosophy of Hegel, pp. 38-39. 
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presents itself as a section of a spurious infinite. He is. 


doomed to accept in his philosophic thinking the aid 
of what he knows to be a lower form of thought.** 


And elsewhere: 


Before we become entangled in such problems as the 
validity of the categories or the transition from pure 
thought to Nature, there are simpler questions to be 
asked. If pictorial thought begets only endless repetitive 
regress when it strives to make a finite image com- 
mensurate with the universe, what of speech, which 
has its roots in imagery and perpetually constrains the 
philosopher to precarious metaphor which his 
colleagues seldom interpret precisely as he does? Can 
pure thought be expressed in words? Again, if human 
self-consciousness both constitutes and is constituted 


by absolute spirit, how can it tell a plain tale of its 


own nature and destiny??? 


The dialectic, he concludes, involves as much 
restless dissatisfaction as happy harmonizing, and 
in Hegel’s own concept of history can “‘be no more 
than a phase in a development inherently beset by 
the dilemma of a docta ignorantia.’’®® 

For many years during the period when Hegel 
was in eclipse in this country, a few “bold spirits” 
continued to lecture on his philosophy, particularly 
on the Phenomenology.2® One of these was Jacob 
Loewenberg, whose edition of Hegel Selections 
(Scribners, 1929) was the only one available in 
English for a quarter of a century. His Hegels 
Phenomenology is apparently the fruit of these many 
years of guiding his students at Haverford, 
Columbia, Harvard, and California along the 
route of Hegel’s “voyage of discovery.’’4° 

The book departs markedly from most treat- 
ments of Hegel in that it is cast in dialogue form, 
and has little concern for the paraphernalia of 
scholarship. Other Hegel commentators are barely 
mentioned, and of these the only one whose 
influence is apparent is Royce, with whom 
Loewenberg studied at Harvard. Thus he views 
the Phenomenology as the “biography” of con- 
sciousness, a “tremendous debate, the subject de- 
bated upon being the claim to exclusive truth on 
the part of every human persuasion.”“ Hegel’s 


% See also Mure’s essay “How, and How Far, is Philosophy Possible?” forthcoming in my Hegel: The Question of Knowledge. 


3 The Philosophy of Hegel, p. 


204. 
31 Weiss, Hegel's Critique of Aristotle’s Philosophy of Mind, p. xxiv. 
% Thid. 


** Professor Werner Marx of Freiburg recently remarked in a letter to me that “When I taught Hegel’s Phenomenology 20 
years ago in my courses at the Graduate Faculty of the New School, this was considered a very strange and unnecessary 
undertaking, and they were at that time considered to be the only ones offered in the states.” 

4° Jacob Loewenberg, Hegels Phenomenology: Dialogues on the Life of Mind (La Salle, Illinois, 1965), 377 pp. 


41 Thid., p. xii. 
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` “phenomenological method” is that of “histrionic 
impersonation,” and the dialogue between Hardith 
and Meredy, two emigrants from Loewenberg’s 
Dialogues from Delphi, is calculated to sharpen and 
deepen the “inner tensions and incongruities.” the 
tragi-comic paradox of consciousness: 


The Phenomenology is a sort of comedy of errors in- 
geniously devised to serve as “deduction” of organic 
truth. And in Hegel’s comedy, too, the incongruities 
exposed are visible, not to those who enact them, but 
only to those watching them as spectators. Comic 
figures, not perceiving what goes on “behind their 
backs,” to use Hegel’s expression, are unaware of their 
own folly. The absurdity of their ways, so transparent 
to us, is not apparent to them. Successive impersona- 
tion of types of persuasion as comic, comic because 
they betray to us the contradictions hidden from their 
adherents, this is the task Hegel assigns to the 
dialectical method. 

Professor Loewenberg carries this thesis throughout 

the book, and were it not for the fact that this 

“comedy” is in some sense a “divine comedy,” 


i.e., revealing an “irrepressible nisus toward the . 


Absolute,” the entire course of man’s “spiritual 
odyssey” as portrayed by Hegel would become a 
“Demonodicy.” In his introduction to his Hegel 
anthology, the tenor of which differs little from the 
present volume, he writes: 


The world, indeed, is a c medy, since all its parts are 
awry and absurd, but these very parts are “the great 
world’s altar-stairs, that slope through darkness up 
to God.” The whole is spiritual ... Only the “happy 
ending,” so to speak, in a preternatural sense and on a 
cosmic scale, saves Hegel’s picture of the world . 
from assuming the character of an unmitigated 
tragedy. 


But the ending of the Phenomenology, the chapter 
entitled “Absolute Knowledge” by Hegel, is not a 
particularly happy one for Hardith and Meredy 
who become involved in a tragedy of their own 
making because they are unwilling (or unable) to 
come to grips with a chief problem of the Phenom- 
enology, i.e., its place and function in Hegel’s 
system and the related question of the place and 
function of human knowing with respect to 
“absolute” knowledge. Loewenberg chooses to 
retitle the chapter “The Philosophical Conscious- 
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ness” and make it just another “posture” of 
human mind (albeit one which somehow “absorbs 
and transmutes all the others”) because of the 
“anomalies of absoluteness.” 


What is the chapter’s essential purpose? Does it or 
does it not belong to phenomenology? Does it contain 
the conclusion drawn from the series of the antecedently 
exhibited forms of consciousness or is its aim rather 
to serve as éransition to an investigation by the same 
method of the objective ways of being instead of the 
subjective ways of knowing? Should the chapter be 
read as epilogue or as prologue?“ 
All of these questions and the many more raised in 
this dialogue revolve around Loewenberg’s initial 
construal of Hegel’s Phenomenology as some sort of 
biography. “If all knowledge presupposes a subject 
in pursuit of it, what subject is capable not only 
of seeking but of attaining the totality of knowledge 
in which alone its truth resides?’ If the Phenom- 
enology is a biography, whose is it, and who is the 
author? Prior to the advent of religious phenom- 
enology, the human psyche alone has been the 
subject; but “the center of the stage now comes 
to be occupied by the Absolute,” whose conscious- 
ness ‘‘must now be found to lie hidden in man’s.’*46 
Either the apparent biography of the human 
psyche must be construed rather as God’s auto- 
biography, or the dialectical development of the 
various postures of mind is “completely at logger- 
heads” with this non-phenomenological result. 
The first alternative is “preposterous,” and thus 
Loewenberg’s interpretation leaves us with another 
docta ignorantia. Like Book Lambda of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics and the doctrine of active nous at the 
close of the De Anima, the last chapter of the 
Phenomenology is to be regarded as another Platonic 
wild oat come home to roost, somehow out of 
joint with the rest of Hegel’s teaching. But as 
Bosanquet once remarked, “the hardest of all 
lessons in interpretation is to believe that great men 
mean what they say. We are below their level, and 
what they actually say seems impossible to us, till 
we have adulterated it to suit our own imbecility.’’4” 
While the publishers may have gone too far in 
hailing this book as the “definitive work on The 
Phenomenology for which the Hegel scholars of the 
world have long been waiting,” inasmuch as it is 


a Ibid., p. 20. Cf. Kenley Dove’s interesting article on “Hegel’s Phenomenological Method” in The Review of Metaphysics 


(vol 23 [1970],' 
aa 


pp. 615-641), where he argues that Hegels method in the Phenomenology is not dialectical, but descriptive. 


Hegel Selections, ed. by Jacob Loewenberg (New York, 1929), p. xli. 


u Hegels Phenomenology, P- 357- 
+ Ibid., p. 359. 
* Ibid., p. 365. 


47 The Introduction to Hegel's Philosophy of Fine Art, translated by Bernard Bosanquet (London, 1905), p. xix. 
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the only full-length treatment in English, such a 
claim will have a measure of truth until such time 
as it is properly challenged by an equally compre- 
hensive exposition. With so many presently 
teaching Hegel from the Phenomenology, and with a 
new translation in the works, perhaps it is not too 
much to expect that someone else soon will have 
the courage of his classroom convictions and put his 
interpretation in print. 

Emil Fackenheim’s The Religious Dimension in 
Hegels Thought,4® in contrast to Loewenberg’s 
“quasi-lay conversations” on Hegel’s first book, is 
an impressive work of erudition and argumenta- 
tion, a complex tapestry of interpretation and re- 
interpretation, not just of Hegel’s philosophy of 
religion, but of the entire Hegelian system. But 
Fackenheim does not come to praise or even merely 
to expound Hegel, but to bury him. He calls up 
many of the negative Hegel legends, some of which 
he-appears to refute; but some, on the other hand, 
persist and even evolve in Fackenheim’s hands, 
and if a few early signs are missed or disregarded, 
there is the continued expectation that the author 
will eventually arrive at a resolution of the 
questions which gather like threatening clouds in 
their wake, “questions on which, by its own con- 
` fession and insistence, the fate of Hegel’s philosophy 
as a whole depends.”4? But as it turns out, the 
book is in fact a long, many-faceted rhetorical 
question, the ultimate message of which is that the 
entire Hegelian enterprise, judged by what 
Fackenheim takes to be Hegel’s intentions, is a 
failure. 


This question is first raised as “the impenetrable ` 


mystery of Hegel’s thought”: how can he “put 
forward an absolute philosophy, that is, an all- 
comprehensive and therefore final system of an 
all-comprehensive and therefore infinite Reason... 
and yet take existence seriously?’’®° How can 
Hegel’s thought rise to absoluteness or divinity, yet 

t “flee from but stay with” the world? This 
question becomes transformed into the problem of 
“the relation between all of human life and an 
all-comprehensive philosophical thought,” found 
decisively, Fackenheim argues, in religious life, 
and specifically in modern Protestant Christianity. 
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The author’s interpretation of the Phenomenology ` 
throws considerable doubt on its ability to provide - 
a ladder to the absolute standpoint: “The phenom- 
enological road to science can be a road only if it 
is already scientific. Phenomenological thought must 
already be at the absolute standpoint if it is to 
‘hand the individual the ladder’ to it.’’5! His treat- 
ment of Encyclopaedia (the Hegelian “middle’) 
similarly fails to reveal the “overreaching power” 
which the mature system of science must have to 
prevent it from falling into fragmentation: 
Heg appearing science” and his “science proper” 
must both fail to demonstrate their crucial assumption 
unless the final dualism can be disposed of: between 
the totality of non-philosophic life and the philosophic, 
thought which is to comprehend it.5* 


K 6 


The last half of the book examines the dependence 
of philosophy upon religion, and the former’s 
ability, or lack of it, to at once “transfigure” and 
preserve non-philosophic religious content: “Can 
it make peace with the faith it comprehends? Or 
only be hostile to it ?’’5* In a brief passage, a ray of 
“Divine Love” seems to penetrate the clouds and 
provide the elixir needed for this peace, but again, 
another condition must be met: philosophic 
comprehension must preserve not only the content 
but the form of faith as well; human receptivity 
must not be preempted by divine self-othering. 
Such, argues Fackenheim, 


would surely end the life of faith. And it would end, as_. 
well, a thought which, rather than simply dwell 
with the Divine, is perpetually to re-enact its rise to 
it. It seems that Hegels peace between the final 
philosophy and Christian faith must become—for 
both religion and philosophy—a peace of death.*+ 


This repugnant conclusion is again postponed, but 
not denied, by noting that such was certainly not 
Hegel’s intention. “Its crucial condition,” argues 
Fackenheim, “is that a conflict which in one sense 
is yet to be resolved by thought is in another 
already resolved in life.” Only if Reason is 
already actual in the world can a peace be won 
between it and the final philosophic thought. It 
thus emerges that Hegel’s belief in the “actual— 
and, in principle, . final—secular-Protestant syn- 


s Emil Fackenheim, The Religious Dimension in Hegel's Thought (icosdiagton: 1967). 274 pp. 


58 Ibid., p. 207. 
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` thesis in modern life” is the ultimate condition for 
the possibility of the Hegelian philosophic synthesis. 
But the heart of the argument, if this labyrinth of 
“crucial” questions, “decisive” dilemmas, and un- 
acceptable alternatives may be said to have a heart, 
is found in this passage in the introduction, where 
Fackenheim writes: 


No wisdom is required today for the insight that the 
Hegelian synthesis, if ever a genuine possibility, has 
broken down beyond all possible recovery. Short- 
sighted academic critics may focus their criticism even 
now on the Hegelian system, taken in isolation from 
the world which it seeks to comprehend. Prophetic 
non-academic critics such as Marx and Kierkegaard 
focused their criticism, even in the nineteenth century, 
on that modern world which Hegel could still view 
with so colossal an optimism. Today, no prophetic 
insight is needed for the perception of universal 
fragmentation. The sins of colonialism have come to 
visit Hegel’s modern Europe. America—Hegel’s “land 
of the future”—has lost its innocence at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Hegel’s own countrymen—in his view 
permanently raised above their original barbarism 
by a Christian culture originally alien to them—have 
shown at Auschwitz a depravity unequalled in all 
history. Modern secular self-confidence, if surviving at 
all, has lost its titanic quality, and the God who speaks 
to present-day faith speaks ambiguously if He is not 
wholly silent. This writer—a Jew committed to 
Judaism—would in any case be at odds with the 
Hegelian synthesis, which, after all, is Christian or 
post-Christian. In the world of today, no one can 
accept this synthesis—Christian, post-Christian, or 
non-Christian ... 
Hegel, were he alive today, would not be a Hegelian." 
It is indeed a pity that Fackenheim did not 
approach this work (which might well have been 
titled The Jewish Dimension in Hegel Interpretation) 
as a philosopher committed to philosophy, rather 
than as a Jew committed to Judaism. What his 
study reveals is how the same elements in Hegel 
may (paradoxically) serve to show that Hegel is 
essentially dead or essentially alive for our time, 
depending on whether one is concerned to grind 
one’s own or Hegel’s axe. In Hegel’ s world, and 
particularly in Hegel’s state, a Jew is secure in his 
Judaism; but in Fackenheim’s world, Hegel must 
cease to be a Christian, must cease to be an 
Hegelian, to survive. 
s " Ibid., p 


and it is entirely safe to say that ’ 


. 12. Fackenheim assumes the position of a latter-day Krug, requiring Hegel not only to deduce but to justi 
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On the so-called sins of colonialism, what we are 
witnessing today is but a hurried realization of 
Hegel’s prophecy that the exploited servant who 
serves weil is being equipped in the process to 
become his 6wn master, and that the ideal re- 
lationship is one in which the exploiting master 
comes to recognize and to intend the inevitable 
result. Suggestive, and in its final clause precisely 
to the point, is Hegel’s observation in the Philosophy 
of Right that “Colonial independence proves to be 
of the greatest advantage to the mother country, 
just as the emancipation of slaves turns out to the 
greatest advantage of the owners.”®? On America’s 
“lost innocence”: it surely misrepresents Hegel to 
suggest that he thought America was ever innocent 
or that it could avoid passing through the stages 
of development that would force it beyond its own 
territorial limits when all its citizens aspired to full 
equality in political freedom. And as for the 
significance of the atomic bomb, Hegel would 
likely have welcomed its development as proof 
that, in the modern world, not one, not some, but 
all are free and equal in the sovereign rights and 
responsibilities (risks) of political freedom. Again 
in the Philosophy of Right, speaking of the advance of 
equality in freedom marked by the transition from 
feudalism to the first phase of the modern state, 
Hegel writes: “It is for this reason that thought has 
invented the gun, and the invention of this 
weapon, which has changed the purely personal 
form of bravery [the aristocratic form] into a more 
abstract one [democratic form], is no accident.’’58 
And on the character of the Germanic people, on 


“modern secular self-confidence, and on God’s 


voice in the world, it is likely that what Hegel has 
had to say will remain fresh and true long after 
Fackenheim and his peers have mounted other 
hobby-horses. 

But .most important of all, Fackenheim mis- 
takenly ascribes to Hegel a practical intent. His 
criticism is thus beside the point, except on the 
assumption that Hegel is advocating a political- 
social program, so that, to be an Hegelian would 
mean that one wanted to see realized or preserved | 
what Hegel advocated. From that point of view, 
Hegel ceases to be what he is in fact. Twice in the 
Preface to the Phtlosophy of Right, a book which, 
the 


tiftable horror of Auschwitz. Typical of much of Fackenheim’s current writing on Hegel is this passage which concludes 
his article “On the Actuality of the Rational and the Rationality of the Actual” in The Review of Metaphysics, (vol. 23 
[1970], p. 698): “This modest essay has inquired only into the meaning of Hegels philosophy. Any inquiry into its truth 


must confront its claims with the gas chambers of Auschwitz.” 


81 Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, tr. with Notes by T. M. Knox (Oxford), p. 278. 


% Ibid., p. 212. 
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given the mature of Fackenheim’s critique he is 
inexcusably completely silent on, Hegel reminds us 
that ‘‘as a work of philosophy,” his politics “must 
be poles apart from an attempt to construct a state 
as it ought to be.” The other passage at the close 
of the Preface concerns “the owl of Minerva,” and 
although Fackenheim refers to it more than once, 
its famous significance seems to have been missed. 

Finally, it might be pointed out, that while 
Fackenheim attacks on a number of levels Hegel’s 
attempt to construe the world rationally, he 
nowhere in this volume adequately examines the 
‘Hegelian texts on which the ability or inability of 
the dialectical Begriff to bring this about depends. 
The Logic, for example, is barely mentioned. 
Instead, his text abounds with metaphorical 
language at crucial points in the development of 
the argument, and comment on wider but equally 
crucial issues is relegated to extremely condensed 
and sometimes question-begging appendices and 
footnotes.5® This needed examination, or re- 
examination has only just begun, and we shall 
surely be best advised to wait until it has borne 
its fruit before we put Hegel in his grave. 

Until quite recently, there has been very little 
available for English readers on Hegel’s life and 
the background of his writings. Prior to the 
appearance of Kaufmann’s Hegel in 1965, the only 
books in English that devoted much space to 
Hegel’s biography were Caird’s Hegel and Luqueer’s 
Hegel as Educator.®° The standard German accounts 
are those of Karl Rosenkranz, a devoted disciple 
of Hegel, and Rudolph Haym, whom Caird aptly 
describes as “a critic whose opposition to Hegel’s 
philosophical principles has passed into a kind of 
personal bitterness.”* Both of these remain un- 
translated. In 1959, Gustav Emil Mueller pub- 


.sophical development,” 
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(Franke Verlag Bern), and an English version of ` 
this appeared in 1968 under the title Hegel: The 
Man, His Vision and Work. 

Mueller’s treatment, in contrast to Kaufmann’s, 
is thoroughly sympathetic, and manifests through- 
out Mure’s remark above (p. 207) on the integrity 
of Hegel’s philosophy and life. His Introduction 
(“Some Hegel Legends”) emphasizes the theme of 
an earlier article, “The Hegel Legend of “Thesis- 
Antithesis-Synthesis’ ”: “If you expect to find this 
nonsense in Hegel, then no text makes sense, 
because no text contains this.”® The first third 
of the book follows Hegel’s development through 
his lehrjahre and wanderjahre in Stuttgart and 
Tübingen, Bern and Frankfurt, drawing largely _ 
from Hoffmeister’s edition of Dokumente zu Hegels 
Entwicklung and Nohl’s Hegels Theologische Jugend- 
schriften those excerpts and accounts which reveal 
the later system in germ form. “Hegel's philo- 
he writes, “is a Hegelian 
development: He becomes for himself what he is in 
himself through hard and incessant labor and 
effort. The mature man is the explication of the 
boy, but it is almost uncanny to see how much is 
already implicit in his beginning!“ Typical of 
Mueller’s approach is this appraisal of Hegel as a 
schoolboy in Stuttgart: 

I doubt where we could find a second boy, whose years 

from 14-18 could match the same age in Hegel. This 

boy is a genius of learning, coupled with a critical 
spirit, which is not submerged by the substantial sum 
of appropriated materials; and what is even more 
amazing, this boy, in spite of his indefatigable diligence, 
is not an intellectualistic snob but a friendly and 
helpful comrade among others. His exceptional way of 

life seems natural to him; he swims in wisdom like a 

fish in water.® 


lished his Hegel: Denkgeschichte eines Lebendigen At the Stiftand as Hauslehrer at Bern and Frankfurt, 


E “Science,” for example, continually appears in inverted commas, and its meaning for Hegel never receives the close, 
detailed scrutiny which alone would reveal whether or not Hegel’s understanding of it could prevent the “fragmentation” 
which throughout his book Fackenheim rhetorically assumes as 2 fait accompli. Fackenheim’s writing is also needleasly ambiguous, 
allowing him to pass from half-statement to half-statement without obviously committing himself to the patent absurdities 
implied. His style exemplifies “the peculiar technique of writing between the lines” so deftly noted in Leo Strauss’ Persecution 
and the Art of Writing (Glencoe, Illinois, 1952), and most of his negative conclusions, if they do not take the form of rhetorical 
questions, are put in the mouths of other Hegel detractors, such as Marx, Kierkegaard, and Haym. 

© On Caird, see note 23 above; Frederic Ludlow Luqueer, Hegel as Educator (New York, 1896). 185 pp. Reprinted 1967, 
AMS Press. 

& Caird, Hegel, p.v. Mueller (see next note) says “Rudolph Haym’s brilliantly superficial and profoundly malicious book on 
Hegel is the start of most Hegel legends, save the Marxistic one of ‘thesis, antithesis, and synthesis,’ ” and “Again, we owe 
to the prolific vituperations of Rudolph Haym the popular Hegel legend that he was called to Berlin in order ‘to be 
. a servile tool of reaction’ ” (pp. 917, 346 respectively). 

Gustav Emil Mueller, Hegel: The Man, His Vision and Work (New York, 1968). 451 pp. 

“ Ibid., p. 4; Mueller’s article appears in Journal of the History of Ideas, vol. 19, No. 3 (1958). 
e: Mueller, Hegel, pp. 15-16. 

* Ibid., p. 24. 
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` Hegel’s friendship with Schelling and Hölderlin, 
and his personal and “existential”? encounters with 
theological and political “positivity” are thrown 
into a crucible from which will emerge his later 
philosophical principles: 
Hegel discovered a dialectical reality in Christianity. 
Christianity thus, in turn, was bound to appear as 
one special symbolic expression of the universal 
truth that the whole of reality is a dialectical structure 
and process.* 


And again: 
Hegel is already practicing a method of reflection, 
which later he calls phenomenological. This method 
consists in asking: What sort of object is evident to 
what sort of subjective consciousness? What kind of 
certainty is aware of what sort of truth ?87 


Mueller argues that this period culminates in 
Hegel’s philosophical breakthrough: in Frankfurt 
he arrives at the realization that he is “condemned 
by God to be a philosopher,” and “begins to 
write his first purely systematic reflections on 
philosophy. ” Hegels productivity henceforward 
is immense, and his reading voluminous. He con- 
tinues to “live what he thinks and think what he 
lives.” In Jena, the Phenomenology (“the foaming 
chalice of the spirit”) “was hurled on paper in one 
flow,” the culmination of all his previous ex- 
perience and writing into which it flowed. Rosen- 
kranz called it “the phenomenological crisis of the 
system”: 


How a system can experience a “crisis” is clear only to 
a “Hegelian”; “Hegelians” are more than ordinary 
mortals. What Rosenkranz probably means is that 
Hegel in desperation gave up and was thrown into 
the convulsive act of writing the Phenomenology. The 
first attempt at the “system” is such a pitiful heap of 
unintelligible gibberish that it is rather amazing that 
out of it, through incessant effort, finally emerged the 
clear structure of the Encpclopaedia.*® 


The last sentence of this passage displays the one 
criticism which Mueller allows to creep into his 
adoration of Hegel. In his “rendition” (one can 
hardly call it a translation) of Hegel’s Encyclopaedia, 

“ Ibid., p. 59. 

eT bid., p. 106. ‘ 

63 Ibid., p. 207 
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he says “To translate the worid’s worst stylist 
literally . . . is perfectly pointless; the translation, 
then, is every bit as unintelligible as the original. 
But the world’s worst stylist,” he continues, “is, 
alas, also one of the world’s greatest thinkers,” and 
“in the whole history of philosophy there is no 
other single work which could hold a candle to his 
Logic; a work incomparable in its range, depth, 
clarity of thought, and beauty of composition . . .””8° 
Again, how such profundity can “hide under” 
such a “dead heap of abstractions” must present 
itself as a real puzzle to mortal, non-Hegelian 
students, and how such a devotee can curse the 
darkness in the admitted presence of such light is 
even more puzzling. One would think that Mueller 
might rather have reconsidered the meaning of 
“clarity” with respect to Hegel’s philosophical 
thought.7° 

The rest of Mueller’s book traces the systematic 
embodiment in Hegel’s mature writings and 
lectures of the kaleidoscopic vision of Geist 
presented in the Phenomenology. His account is both 
insightful and inspiring, and in the space of 200 
pages manages to shed considerable light not only 
on the historical circumstances of Hegel’s teaching 
and writing, but also upon many of the significant 
philosophical issues with which they are con- 
cerned. Mueller’s interpretation focuses upon 
Hegel’s claim that “the truth is the whole,” a 
whole which presents itself as an infinite, encyclo- 
pedic “‘circle of circles,” each of which reflects the 
whole in its own medium: 


This whole is too rich to be expressed in any one-sided 
“system.” The various “isms” (rationalism as well as 
irrationalism, subjectivism as well as objectivism, 
idealism as well as realism) must be educated to realize 
their limitations and their value within their 
limitation.” 


This dialectical paideia emerges from the Pheno- 
menology and moves through the system as it had 
moved through Hegel’s life. 

Critics and scholars of Hegel’s development will 
undoubtedly find much in this book to which they 
will object. The cutting and rewriting of the 


se Hegel : Enoplopedia of Philosophy, translated and annotated by Gustav Emil Mueller (New York, 1959), p. 1. 
1 Cf. Bosanquet’s remark in a letter to Hoernlé: “To me [Hegel] has not, and never had from the first, that foreignness 
or essential difficulty. Not that I can ‘explain’ him any more than others can, but that when I do seem to understand he 


speaks to me as the only writer I can understand. . 


7 Mueller, Hegel, p. 239. 


. everyone else seems distant and artificial beside [him].” Bernard Bosanqust 
and His Friends, ed. by J. H. Muirhead (London, 1935), p- 116. 
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German version was apparently done somewhat 
impressionistically, and we have already noted 
with what self-willed devotion Mueller applies 
himself to the task of presenting to us this “famous 
stranger of strange fame.” He has alsò taken many 
liberties with the Hegelian texts, and itis often 
difficult to tell whether we are reading Hegel or 
Mueller. At several places quotations begin, but 
there is no way of telling where they end, and 
there are many uncorrected misprints. But the 
charm, vigor, and intimacy of Mueller’s style 
more than compensate for these shortcomings, and 
his knowledge and sincere appreciation of Hegel— 
the man, his vision and work—are unmistakable: 
even Professor Kaufmann would have to admit 
that the book is aptly titled. Finally, it presents 
throughout the religious dimension of Hegel’s 
thought almost totally missing from Fackenheim’s 
volume which ludicrously bears that title. 

Worth mentioning briefly in this context is 
another, smaller and less devoted treatment of 
Hegel’s life by Franz Wiedmann titled Hegel: 
An Illustrated Biography.7 This monograph adds 
little, if anything, to Mueller’s account, and does 
not attempt a philosophical appraisal, but rather 
sticks largely to dry reports and extensive quota- 
tions from the writings and letters of Hegel and his 
contemporaries. Wiedmann simply remarks, for 
example, that Hegels philosophy of nature “‘is 
the weakest part of the system,” and seems to 
regard the “historical power of Hegel’s ideas,” 
i.e., their influence on Marx, etc., as their chief 
importance. “Even today,” he says, in something 
of a naive concession, “‘Hegel’s philosophy is taught 
at universities.” The book does contain a variety 
of interesting photographs: the house in which 
Hegel was born, the Tübinger Stift, examples of 
Hegel’s handwriting, and even one of Hegel’s 
grave in the Dorotheenstadter Friedhof next to Fichte 
and near his friend Solger. 

In 1969, the most productive year thus far with 
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respect to books in English on Hegel, no less than 
seven volumes appeared, including a new trans; 
lation of the Wissenschaft der Logik, translations of 
the work of two influential French Hegel com- 
mentators, a study of the intellectual, moral, and 
political background of Hegel’s thought in Rous- 
seau, Kant, and Fichte, and three monographs, 
two of which approach Hegel through Kant, the 
third through Aristotle.”4 Since, at this writing, 
most of these have been available for a very short 
time, and since my consideration of Hegel scholar- 
ship in English must in any case be a limited one, 
I wish to comment briefly on only the three 
monographs. 

Soll’s Hegels Metaphysics is a welcome study for 
several reasons. First, it approaches the subject in ` 
terms of the Kantian problematic, and more 
specifically, through Hegel’s critique of Kant. 
While Hegel’s metaphysic is much more than just 
a response to the Critical Philosophy, the influence 
of Kant’s Critiques is especially important in under- 
standing and assessing Hegel’ s position. Every 
teacher of philosophy is aware that Hegel 
“rebelled” against the limitation Kant placed on 
knowledge (although he was neither the first nor 
the only one to do so), and that he rejected the 
doctrine of the Ding-an-sich, but few are more than 
superficially aware of the grounds and detailed 
nature of this criticism. This is not surprising, 
since there does not exist in English a systematic 
and thorough examination of Hegel’s critique of 
Kant.*5 The chief sources for such an examination 
are the Lectures on the History of Philosophy, and the 
larger and especially the lesser Logic. Soll com- 
pletely ignores the former,” and concentrates on 
the latter, drawing also upon the Phenomenology 
where, although Kant’s name is barely mentioned, 
the stance of the Critical Philosophy is often 
clearly before Hegel’s mind. 

Secondly, Soll’s commentary on the historical 
Vorbegniff or exposition which precedes Hegel’s 


™ Franz Wiedmann, Hegel: An Ilustrated Biography, tr. from the German (Wiedmann’s Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel in Selbstzug- 
nissen und Bilddokumenten [Reinbek b. Hamburg] Rowohlt, 1965) by Joachim Neugroschel (New York, 1968). 140 pp. 


T3 Ibid., pp. 120, 129, 121 respectively. 


™ In order, they are: Hegels Science of Logic, tr. by A. V. Miller, Foreword by J. N. Findlay (London, 1969), 844 pp.; 
Alexandre Kojève, Introduction to the Reading of Hegel, ed. by Allan Bloom, tr. by James EL Nichols, Jr. (New York, 1969), 
287 pp.; Jean Hyppolite, Studies on Marx and Hegel, ed. and tr. by John O’Neill (New York, 1969), 202 pp.; George 
Armstrong Kelly, Idealism, Politics and History: Sources of Hegelian Thought (Cambridge, 1969), 387 pp.; Ivan Soll, An Introduction 
to Hegels Metaphysics (Chicago, 1969), 160 pp.; W. H. Walsh, Hegelian Ethics (New York, 1969), 84 pp., and Frederick Gustav 
Weiss, Hegels Critique of Aristotle’s Philosophy of Mind (The Hague, 1969). XXXVIII-++56 pp. 

™ There are, of course a number of studies of the Kant to Hegel, notably those of Seth and Royce, 
and there is even a small book by Josef Maier titled On Hegel's Critiqus of Kant. This latter, however, is actually a Marxist 
critique of both Hegel and Kant. 

18 Quite justifiably of course, since he is not primarily concerned with Hegel’s critique of Kant, but with a more general 
exposition of Hegel’s metaphysic. 
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treatment of Logic proper in part one of the 
Encyclopaedia helps to fill another gap in the existing 
English Hegel literature, as well as show how 
deeply rooted Hegel’s metaphysic is in the thought 
of his predecessors.77 The importance for Soll’s 
book of these opening chapters on the various 
“attitudes of thought to objectivity” is emphasized 
by the fact that they were intended by Hegel to 
serve his own students as an introduction to the 
system outlined in the Encyclopaedia. 

Thirdly, Soll’s brief and clearly written treat- 
ment of several of the key issues in Hegel’s 
epistemology and metaphysic makes it ideally 
suited for its purpose, which is to provide a means 
of access to Hegel’s thought for budding under- 
graduate philosophers, and in an area thai still 
suffers from a marked deficiency of such texts. The 
future of the present Hegel revival is going to 
depend largely upon reinstating Hegel in the 
mainstream of western philosophy and clearly 
establishing at the “grass-roots” level his relevance 
and importance for a host of problems that beset 
the inquiring minds of students and scholars alike.7® 

Whatever shortcomings this study has attach 
mainly to the fact that due to its size, it cannot do 
all these things well. In an attempt to illustrate the 
relation between “Philosophy, Truth and Human 
Activity,” the author devotes the first third of the 
book to a commentary on Hegel’s chapter on 
**Self-Consciousness” in the Phenomenology. In these 
pages, there is no discussion of Kant at all, and 
given the orientation of the rest of the book, an 
exposition of §§1-18 of the lesser Logic would have 
been much more suitable in answering the question 
Soll raises on his first page, i.e., “What . . . does 
Hegel take to be the goal of philosophy?” This 
initial excursion into the Phenomenology seems 
influenced by Walter Kaufmann, whose inimitable 
style is also manifest in his Foreword for the 
book.?® Soll also invokes a relatively superficial 
debate between Kaufmann and Royce on the in- 
terpretation of the Phenomenology (and at the close, 
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between himself and Kaufmann), whioh adds little 
to his project. 

Walsh’s Hegelian Ethics, an even smaller volume 
than Soll’s, sets itself the task of introducing 
Hegelian ethics “by means of a comparison with 
the parallel doctrines in Kant, doctrines which I 
can perhaps assume to be generally familiar to the 
reader.” 80 In this Professor Walsh does a very good 
job, considering the space that he has. Indeed, he 
even manages within a scant 80 pages significantly 
to introduce material from Hegel’s early writings, 
and to include chapters on Hegel’s life and the 
British Hegelians. But Hegel’s ethical theory, like 
Plato’s, is much richer and more extensive than 
such a restricted comparison can reveal, and 
although Walsh seems to be aware of this, he 
nonetheless often leaves us with a negative im- 
pression, not only with respect to the wider context 
of Hegel’s ethics in the state, but also in the 
narrower realm of personal morality. The author’s 
treatment of “concrete ethics” and particularly 
Hegel’s theory of the state is just too brief (about a 
dozen pages) to do it justice, and the result more 
often than not leaves the subject in an ambiguous 
and compromised position. With respect to 
personal ethics, Walsh says at one point that 
‘Where Hegel is unsatisfying is that he apparently 
leaves no room for personal morality of any kind,” 
and “It must be confessed that Hegel is insensitive 
to this [necessity of being a good man, of cultivating 
one’s soul] whole dimension of the moral life.’’& 
Later however, he writes: 


The argument that Hegel neglected the more personal 
aspects of morality has already been considered above 
(Section IIT). The probabilities are that he always 
meant to leave room for what might be called cultiva- 
tion of the individual soul, but saw the primary concern 
of ethics as being with men’s interpersonal transactions. 
An impatience with mere conscientiousness, the pursuit 
of the good will as an end in itself ... doubtless 
reinforced this attitude of his. In my opinion he was 
entirely right to take such a view.™ 


There is no commentary in English on these chapters, which not only show Hegel at work in the history of philosophy 
(modern philosophy in particular), but clearly demonstrate the difference between his own metaphysic and the “metaphysics 


of the understanding.” 


78 See Mueller’s Hegel, p. 11: “Once the Hegel ea was established, writers of textbooks in the history of philosophy 
copied it from their predecessors. It was a convenient method of embalming Hegel and keeping the mummy on display for 


curious visitors of ant<juities.” 


7° “This book is my intellectual grandchild. It has other ancestors, and I bave other offspring, but I am proud of it 
without always agreeing with it. And, of course, it does not always agree with me.” Walter Kaufmann, from the Foreword, 


p. ix. 
8° Walsh, Hegelian Ethics, p. 6. 
ë Ibid., pp. 18-19. 
® Ibid., pp. 57-58, emphasis mine. 
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And, as Professor Paolucci remarks in his review of 
this book: 
Professor Walsh makes no effort to examine the 
articulation of Hegel’s ethical thought as presented 
under the headings of Abstract Right and Morality in 
the Philosophy of Right. To pursue that articulation 
from the first claim of personality on what it deems, 
abstractly, to be its own, through the forms of “taking 
possession” by grasping, reshaping, marking, and 
using, ta the “full possession” that permits one to 
“contract” with another personality for the alienation 
of what is possessed; to trace the.emergence of the 
possibility of wrong—of tort, fraud, crime—out of the 
- mutual recognition of wills in contract; to follow the 
logic of righting wrongs through personal revenge and 
punishment by a third party, to the emergence of the 
subjective, inner conviction that one can still claim to 
be right morally while being judged wrong objectively; 
that, surely, is the way Hegel would have us approach 
the profinidity of his ethical doctrine. ® 
For an understanding of Hegel’s ethics that may 
suitably serve as a basis for criticism, Reyburn’s 
The Ethical Theory of Hegel is a far better text. 
Finally, of my own essay on Hegels Critique of 
Aristotle's Philosophy of Mind, I shall say very little. 
Like Soll’s Hege’ s Metaphysics, it was not originally 
written for publication, but rather constituted part 
of my own “voyage of discovery” into the rich 
background of Hegel’s thought. If there is reason 
to examine the influence of Kant on Hegel, there 
is even more to locate the authority for Hegel of 
Aristotle, and of all things Greek. “The develop- 
ment of philosophic science as science,” teaches 
Hegel, “and, further, the progress from the 
Socratic point of view to the scientific, begins with 
Plato and is completed by Aristotle. They of all 
others deserve to be called teachers of the human 
race.”’®5 We have also to remember that Professor 
Findlay ends his Hegel: A Re-examination with the 
remark that Hegel is “without doubt, the Aristotle 
of our post-Renaissance world, our synoptic 
thinker without peer.” The purpose of my own 
study was really to explore a small part of the 
truth of this remark, to call attention to Hegel’s 
neglected and disparaged Lectures, and to follow up 
Mure’s pioneer work on the subject.8* For many 
years it was thought that Hegel’s philosophy grew 
solely out of Kant, and constituted an even more 
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preposterous reaction to him than those of Fichte 
and Schelling. But Hegel’s mind was not one zo be 
influenced only by his more or less immediate 
surroundings, his intimate knowledge of them 
notwithstanding, and only a close study of his 
philosophy as a whole, and his Lectures on the 
History of Philosophy in particular, can reveal this. 
For Hegel, “the study of the history of Philosophy 
is the study of Philosophy itself, for, indeed, it can 
be nothing else.”8? Whoever forgets this remark 
is apt to miss a good deal of Hegel’s meaning 
throughout his work. 

In conclusion, and given the tenor of this paper 
thus far, it might be appropriate to give the last 
word on Hegel studies to a philosopher who was 
among the first to assess ‘‘what is living and what is 
dead of the philosophy of Hegel” : 


Now, if any one were to ask me if he should or should 
not be an “Hegelian,” and if I am an Hegelian, I 
might, after all [ have said, dispense with a reply. Yet 
I wish as a corollary, to answer here this question in a 
way which is perhaps derived from that very 
philosophy. I am, and believe it necessary to be, an 
Hegelian; but in the same sense in which any one who 
has a philosophical spirit and philosophical culture in 
our time, is and feels himself to be at once: Eleatic, 
Heraclitean, Socratic, Platonic, Aristotelian, Stoic, Sceptic, 
Neoplatonic, Christian, Buddhist, Cartesian, Spinozist, 
Leibnizian, Vichian, Kantian; and so on. That is to say, 
in the sense that no thinker and no historical move- 
ment of thought come to pass without bearing fruit, 
without depositing an element of truth, which forms 
part, consciously or no, of livirig modern thought. 
Neither I nor any sensible person would wish to be an 
Hegelian, in the sense of a servile and obsequious 
follower, who professes to accept every word of the 
master, or in the sense of a religious sectarian, who 
considers disagreement a sin. In short, Hegel tco has 
discovered a moment of the truth; to this moment we 
must accord recognition and value. That is all.... 

But the first condition for resolving whether to 
accept or to reject the doctrines which Hegel pro- 
pounds (I am constrained to make explicit what I 
should have preferred to leave to be understood) is to 
read his books: and to put an end to the spectacle, half 
comical and half disgusting, of the accusation and the 
abuse of a philosopher by critics who do not know 
him, and who wage a foolish war with a ridiculous 
puppet created by their own imaginations, under the 


® Henry Paolucci, from his review of Walsh’s Hegelian Ethics in The Owl of Minerva, I, 2, 1960, p. 6. 
Hugh A. Reyburn, The Ethical Theory of Hegel: A Study of the Philosophy of Right (Oxford, 1921). 271 pp. Reprinted 1967. 
88 Hegel's Lectures on the History of Philosophy, ed. and tr. by B. S. Haldane and Frances H. Simson (London, 1963), 


voL IT, p. 1. 
8 See above, pp. 206-207. 
eY Hagel’s Lectures, vol. I, p. 30. 
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ignoble sway of traditional prejudice and intellectual 
laziness. 88 


Il. THE FUTURE of HEGEL SCHOLARSHIP 
by Howard P. Kainz 


The intelligible form of Science is the path to Science 
which is presented to, and made equal for, all men: and 
to arrive, via the Understanding, at Rational knowl- 
edge—is the legitimate demand of the consciousness 
which is on the path to Science. . . 8° 

Thus I can... hope that this attempt of mine to 
vindicate the Science of the Concept and to present 
this Science in its own proper medium-—-will find a 
way to acceptance, by virtue of the intrinsic truth of 
the presentation. We must be confident that truth of 
its very nature will prevail when its time comes, and 
that it only appears as truth when this time does 
come; and consequently that it will never appear too 
early, or find its public unprepared. . . „°° 


Some would think it ironical that Hegel, so 
noted for caliginous abstruseness, might hope for 
widespread understanding and acceptance of his 
new presentation of philosophical “Science.” 


They might turn the final statement above against, 


Hegel, saying that, since Hegel’s philosophy has 
not found a way to wide acceptance, it must not 
have been the “truth” in the first place. But Hegel 
could reply, in a dialectical vein, that, when this 
philosophy is understood and accepted, it will be 
the truth. 

Whether or not Hegel will ever be accepted, the 
attempt to clarify, interpret, evaluate—in a word, 
to understand—Hegel has gathered momentum in 
the last few decades. The motivations are multi- 
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farious: Marxian scholars, newly confranting some 
of the early writings of Marx, have interested 
themselves in the Hegelian springs of the thought 
of the young Marx; the phenomenologists return 
to Hegel as a powerful thinker who offered some 
original ‘formulations of the problematics of con- 
sciousness; in England, there is an almost sub- 
liminal oscillation to and from German idealism— 
perhaps as an individualist reaction against the 
more respected empirical-analytic tradition; and 
there are no doubt many who approach Hegel 
from no extrinsic motivation, but solely because 
of his intrinsic merit. f 

These attempts to understand Hegel have been, 
to a great extent, successful. Hegel is no longer 
thought to be the extremist who arranged every- 
thing in neat triads of thesis-antithesis-synthesis. He 
is much less frequently accused of: denying the 
existence of an external, material world. His 
reputed political conservatism has now been 
ruffled with strains of revolutionary fervor. In 
other words, the stereotype of the inflexible, dis- 
passionate rationalist (perpetuated perhaps unwit- 
tingly by Bradley, McTaggart, and others) has 
given way to a more realistic, flesh-and-blood 
image. 

There is no doubt that the secondary sources 
which are so intent on presenting the real Hegel, 
can also be impediments to a deeper appreciation 
of Hegel: So many useful materials are becoming 
available that one may never get around to reading 
Hegel himself.°? Or, scholarly discussions which 
are oriented toward not only explanation, but also 
interpretation, evaluation, and/or disputation— 
can be hopelessly confusing and discouraging to 
the student who merely is trying to find out what 


8 Benedetto Croce, What is Living and What is Dsad of the Philosophy of Hegel, tr. Douglas Ainslie (London, 1915). 
Reprinted (New York, 1969), pp. 216-217. 

8 Phanomenologie des Geistes (Hamburg, 1952), S. 17: Die verstindige Form der Wissenschaft ist der Allen dargebotene und 
für Alle gelichgemachte Weg zu ihr, und durch den Verstand zum vernünftigen Wissen zu gelangen, est die gerechte Forderung 
des Bewusstseins, das zur Wissenschaft hinzutritt.... | 

0 Jbid., S. 58: Somit kann ich auch hoffen, dass dieser Versuch, die Wissenschaft dem Begriffe zu vindizieren und sie in 
diesem ihrem cigentiimlichen Elemente darzustellen, sich durch die innre Wahreheit der Sache Eingang zu verschaffen wissen 
werde. Wir müssen überzeugt sein, dass das Wahre dis Natur hat, durchzudringen, wenn sein Zeit gekommen, und dass es 
nur erscheint, wenn diese gekommen, und deswegen nis zu fruh erscheint, noch ein unreifes Publikum findet. . . . 

al Or perhaps Hegel, always an admirer of Aristotls, is implicitly adopting the familiar Aristotelian distinction between 
that which is maximally intelligible “to us”, and that which is maximally intelligible “in itself.” The latter (which in Aristotle 
would be exemplified by God and in Hegel might be exemplified by the philosophy of “Absolute Spirit”) has the greatest 
amount of intelligible “content,” so to speak, but cannot be actually comprehended except after a long and arduous intellectual 
process, 

n Gregor Sebba, Bibliographia Cartesiana: a Critical Guide to the Descartes Literature, r800-1960 (The Hague, 1964), p. xiii, 
makes the following observation regarding secondary sources on Descartes: “When a thinker thinks about Descartes, it is to 
find out whether Descartes is right or wrong. To this end he must read him and examine his arguments: this is necessary, and 
sufficient.” Likewise one can say, regarding Hegel: secondary sources are only a means to an end—the understanding of 
Hegel through reading the Hegelian texts (a task that in itself could consume many years). 
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Hegel is saying.*? But these dangers can easily be 
obviated by the mature student, who understands 
his own needs and lacunae, and does not confuse 
means with end. And the potential impediments 
are linked with potentially great benefits. 

' It is, of coursé, with these benefits in mind that 
Hegel scholarship—books, articles, translations, 
new editions%—has blossomed ‘out in a par- 
ticularly profuse way during the last decade. 

The purpose of the present paper, however, is 
not simply to conduct a survey of these numerous 
studies,°* but rather to supplement surveys of 
accomplished work with a brief look at what has 
not been done, or has not been done sufficiently.®” 
In other words, we are concerned with the future, 
with the “ought.” 

The following types of scholarship seem to be of 
particular importance for the furtherance of the 
understanding of Hegel, insofar as they would 
seem to have the potentiality for fulfilling some of 
the more pressing needs: 


(a) Translation of books by and about Hegel: 
Until recently, only the first section (the Logik) 
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of the grd edition of Hegel’s Enzyklopädie des Philo- 
sophischen Wissenschaften has been available in 
English translation.®® Now a new translation of the 
second section (Naiurphilosophie) has appeared ;*® 
and a re-issue of the Wallace translation of the 
third section (Philosophie des Geistes) is also currently 
in preparation. 

Many of Hegel’s earlier works are still untrans- 
lated. Findlay remarks!®! that some of these are 
“rather dreary lucubrations” and throw very little 
light on Hegels mature thought. Exceptions 
worthy of translation would be the Jensener Logik 
und Metaphysik and Realphilosophie IT which anti- 
cipate the later “system” and are complementary 
to that system. Another exception would certainly 
be Glauben und Wissen, insofar as this relatively short 
work gives Hegel’s own statement of the so-called 
“secularization hypothesis” (which is often applied 
to Hegel’s philosophy), and is a forerunner of 
“death of God” theology. 

There are now available in English some useful 
commentaries on Hegel’s Logic and Philosophy of 
Spirit.18 Unfortunately, however, there are no 
extensive and comprehensive commentaries avail- 


*3 Ivan Soll’s new book, An Introduction to Hegels Metaphysics (New York, 1970) is an example of a secondary source which— 
in spite of its scholarly merit—would probably be a hindrance rather than a help to the student who seeks an “introduction” 
to Hegel’s thought. (See my review of Soll’s book in Ths New Scholasticism, Autumn, 1971). Soll’s teacher, Walter Kaufmann, 
judiciously points out the problem of the beginning student when he observes: “What is the man [Hegel] talking about? 
Whom does he have in mind?’ ... The obscurity and whole manner of the text are such that these questions are 
almost bound to replace the question of whether what Hegel says is right.”—Kaufmann, Hegel (London, 1966), p. 141. 

%4 The Deutsche Forschungs; has begun the publication of a new critical edition of the Gessammelts Werke. Vol. 4, 
Jenaer Kritische Schriften (1968) has already been published. And the following volumes are in press: Vol. 3, Exzerpis, irakat, 
and Vols. 6-7, Jenaer Systemkwurfe I-II. This new edition, however, which stresses the chronological devélopment of Hegel’s 
writings, may not be finished before the turn of the century. 

% The development of Hegel scholarship over the past few decades has been chronicled and analyzed in a number of 
bibliographies and reviews which have appeared recently, including: Walter Kern, “Bibliographie der Hegel-Bucher 1961- 
1965” (Hegel-Suudien, vol. 5, 1969) ; Giovanni Vecchi, “Neuere Schriften fiber Hegels Ästhetik” (Hegel-Siudien, 1963 [2], pp 
352-360); T. M. Knox, “Hegel in English-Speaking Countries since 1919” (Hegel-Studien, 1961 [1], pp. 315-318); Marie. 
Martin Cottier, O.P., “Chronique Hegelienne” (Revus Thomiste, 1962 [62], pp. 631-654); Richard Kroner, “Hegel heute” 
(Hegel-Studian, 1961, pp. 135-1 53); P. W. Kern’s Hegel bibliography, which appears in Theologie und Philosophie, XLII (1967), 

pp. 79-88; and the review of English scholarship by F. Weiss which appears in this issue. A listing of other Hegel 
bibliographies, both general. and specialized (Bibliographische Hilsmittel) is included at the beginning of the “Bibliographie zur 
Asthetik Hegels,” published in Hegel-Studisn (5), 1969. 

% A total of 280 titles of recent editions and new editions was listed for the five-year period covered in Walter Kern’s 
“Bibliographie der Hegel-Bucher 1961-1965” (Hegsl-Studien [5], 1969). 

* Our assumption is that a knowledge of “gaps” will help give direction to future research efforts: “When bibliography 
is a starting point it should guide not only to what knowledge is available, ‘but also, as an indication of what is not known, 
so far as published records go’.” (Paul Kuntz, “Progress in Philosophical Bibliography,” International Philosophical Qnarterly, 
(1970), p. 309; the quotation is from Colliers Encyclopedia.) 

*8 Hegel’s Philosophy of Nature, A. V. Miller, tr. (Oxford, 1970), Logic (Oxford, 1965). 

% A forthcoming title of Oxford-Clarendon Press. This new edition will include, for the first time, a translation (by A. V. 
Miller) of the editorial Zusätze, which was omitted in the previous editions. 

100 By Harper and Row; to be translated by Kenley R. Dove, Yale University. 

101 In the Foreword to Hegel’s Philosophy of Nature (Oxford, 1970), pp. vit-viii. ` 

w: Namely, G.R.G. Mure’s A study of Hegel’s Logic, which is primarily a commentary on Hegel’s minor logic (first part 
of the Enzyklopädie) supplemented by notes on Hegel’s major logic (Wissenschaft der Logik); and W. T. Stace’s The Philosophy 
of Hegel, which includes an extensive commentary of the first and third parts of the Engyklopädie—the Logic and the Philosophy 
of Spirit—to which a very brief paraphrase of the second part (Philosophy of Nature) is added. 
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able on the Phenomenology of Spirit (or “Mind,” as 
Baillie translated Geist)—which is perhaps the most 
difficult of Hegel’s works. In view of this, it is 
regrettable that Hyppolite’s two-volume work, 
Genèse et structure de la ““Phénoménologie de P Esprit” de 
Hege? has not yet been translated. Although 
Hyppolite’s theory about the genesis of the Phenom- 
enology has recently been called into doubt,!™ the 
Genèse et structure . . . as a whole is a masterful work 
which, unlike other commentaries related to the 
Phenomenology is a sure guide through all the 
intricate unfoldings of Hegel’s mnieterival “voyage 
of discovery.” 

The Hegel-Lextkon'® should iwis be trans- 
lated, as an instrument for research in Hegel; but 
also as a “defense” against interpreters of Hegel: 
One of the greatest obstacles to the understand- 
ing of Hegel is the fact that certain terms—e.g. 
die Sache Selbst, das Leben, der Geist, der Begriff, 
die Individualität, abstrakt, allgemeines—which are 
often used in a completely unique, technical 
sense by Hegel, are sometimes utilized with much 
less rigor by interpreters and translators of 
Hegel.107 


Since most of the works to which the Lexicon 
refers have been translated, or are in the process of 
translation, reference to English versions would be 
facilitated. It is to be hoped that eventually a system 
of line numbering—something perhaps on the order 
of the Bekker numbering of Aristotelian works, 
would be adopted to facilitate location of texts in | 
all languages and editions. 

It would be possible to draw up a sizable list of 
foreign works on Hegel that “should” be trans- 
lated. But the above suggestions exemplify tasks of 
translation which, in the opinion of the writer, 
would supply some especially important instru- 
ments for the understanding and interpretation of 
Hegel. 

(b) The formalization of Hegels dialectical logic: 


Some attempts have already been made to 
reduce Hegel’s “logic of opposition” to a system 
of constants and variables1°% But is there any 
possibility that a logic which seems to flout the 
taboos against non-self-contradiction can be for- 
malized in the same way as conventional logic, 
which does homage to the time-honored “law of 


19 Paris, Aubier, Editions Montaigne, 1946. 

10 Cf, Otto Péggeler, “Zur Deutung der Phänomenologie des Geistes,” in Hegel-Studien, 1961 (1), pp. 270ff. 

108 Particularly Hegels Begriff der Erfahrung, by Martin ie ide in Holzwege (Frankfurt, Vittorio Klostermann, 1950); 
Introduction à la lecture de Hegel, by Alexandre Kojève (Paris Editions Gallimard, 1947); and Hegel’s Phenomenology : dialogues 
on the Life of Mind, by Jacob Loewenberg (La Salle, Illinois, 1965). Heidegger’s essay, which now appears in translation (Hegel’s 
Concept of Experience, New York, 1970), is a commentary only on Hegel’s Introduction to the Phenomenology, and, as Kenley 
Dove remarks (“Hegel’s Phenomenological Method,” Review of Metaphysics, vol. 23, No. 4, 1970), it is not a commentary 
in the strict sense of the word, but a “touchstone for elucidating some important elements of [Heidegger’s] own fundamental 
ontology.” Kojéve’s commentary, although offering important Neo-Marxist insights on various sections of the Phenomenology, 
does not engage in a continuous and well-organized exposition of the Phenomenology, and is distinctly less useful (as an aid 
for reading Hegel) than Hyppolite’s. The preferability of Hyppolite’s commentary over Kojéve’s is discussed in more detail 
by T. M. Knox, in his review of Kojéve’s, Introduction ... in Mind, vol. 57 (1948); and by W. H. Walsh, in “A Survey of 
Work on Hegel, ee ”? Philosophical Quarterly, 1953 (3). Selected sections from Kojéve’s commentary have recently been 
published in English: cf. Introduction to the Reading of Hegel, J. H. Nichols, Jr., tr. (New York, 1969). Finally, Loewenberg’s 
book is not a commentary on the text of Hegel; it is more of a series of added reflections than an exposition of Hegel, and pre- 
supposes some familiarity with, and un ing of, the text. 

1% Hermann Glockner, Hegel-Lexikon (Stuttgart, 1957). The Hegel-Lexikon is Vol. 23-26 of the Sämtliche Werke (Jubilaim- 
sausgabe). 

197 Baillie, for example, i in his translation of the Phenomenology, translates dis Sachs Selbst (which is supposed to indicate an 
individual consciousness which has achieved reconciliation with the objective world) in a number of ways: as “the fact of 
the matter,” “the real intent,” “the main concern,” and “the objectified intent.” The confusion which results can be an 
impediment to the comprehension of the three chapters in which this term figures prominently. A similar confusion is caused 
by J. N. Findlay in his Hegel: a Re-Examination (New York, 1958), in which the terms, “abstract”? and “concrete,” are cften 
used in the English empiricist sense, rather than in the technical Hegelian sense (according to which a sense impression can 
be “abstract” and a universal idea can be “‘concrete”). George Kline discusses the imprecise usage of these and other terms 
in his article, “Recent Interpretations of Hegel,” in The Monist, vol. 48, No. 1 (1964). Jan Van der Meulen, in “Hegels 
Lehre von Leib, Seele und Geist” (Hegel-Studien, 1963 [2], S. 266s.) shows how “Spirit” (Geist) in Hegel differs in denotation 
from “soul” (Seele). R. C. Solomon, in “Hegel’s Concept of ‘Geist,’ Review of Metaphysics, vol. 23 (1970), tries to clear up 
the confusion surrounding Hegel’s usage of Geist, by tracing the genesis o7 this usage to the non-individuated character of 
Kant’s “transcendental ego.” 

198 Michael Kosok tries to do this in “The Formalization of Hegel’s Dialectical Logic,” International Philoséphical Quarterly 
(1966), Yvon Gauthier, in “Logique hégelienne et formalisation” (Dialogue, 1967 [6], pp. 151-165), expands on Kosok’s effort 
and also comments on Gotthard Guenther’s Idee und Grundriss einer nicht-Aristotelischen Logik (Band I of Die Idee und Ihr philo- 
sophische Voraussetzungen—Hamburg, 1959). 
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contradictign ?”10? Perhaps the final demonstration 
that such formalization is “possible” would require 
not only the symbolization of Hegel’s logic, but 
also the formulation of congruent rules of inference 
and sets of provable and interrelated theorems. If 
this could be achieved, it would seem that any 
a priort judgment about the impossibility of such 
an enterprise would have to give way. 


(c) Further tracing the Hegelian roots of Marxian and 
Kierkegaardian concepts : 


As was mentioned above, the recent concentra- 
tion on the young Marx has led to heightened 
investigation of Marx’s relationship to Hegel. This 
investigation has concentrated especially on Marx’s 
interpretation of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right. ° The 
interest in existentialism has also given rise to a less 
intense impetus toward researching the influence 
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tialism.” "1 Such research is long overdue, and may 
be elucidating in the same sense that research into 
the relationship of Hegel to Kant, Fichte, and 
Schelling has been elucidating (albeit casting some 
shadows on the supposed “originality” of many 
Hegelian notions). 

A fertile and relatively unexplored source for 
such material is Hegel’s Phenomenology. The similar- 
ity of certain Marxian and Kierkegaardian ideas 
to segments of the Phenomenology is too pronounced 
to be simply the result of coincidence in all cases. 3 
It must be admitted, however, that the most that 
could be shown in most such instances is parallelism 
—since Marx and Kierkegaard are not overly 
conscientious about giving “credits” to Hegel, 
and since it may not be possible to show that Marx 
or Kierkegaard were actually influenced by 
Hegelian texts. However, calling attention to such 


of Hegel on Kierkegaard, the “father of existen- “‘parallelisms’” is certainly important from the 


109 Darrell Christensen challenges this possibility in “ ‘Authenticity’ and ‘Warranted Belief’ in Hegel’s Dialectic of Religion,” 
a paper read at the 1968 Wofford Symposium (the proceedings of which are to be published by Martinus Nijhoff), Christensen, 
tends to doubt that a formal methodology of dialectical logic could ever be worked out; and he grounds his reservations on 
the realization that in Hegel the “method” that produces the “Notion” (Begriff) is not distinguishable from any content to 
which the method is applied (extrinsically). However, in defense of Kosok’s endeavor, one might reply that, in Hegel’s estima- 
tion, “formal” logic is not form without content, but just the opposite (cf. Phänomenologie des Geistes, Hoffmeister ed., S. 222; 
Baillie tr., p. 330); and also that, even if the Hegelian method is a paradoxical instance where form is identical with 
content, there may still be some sense in which the method is distinguishable from the subject-matter (we are reminded here 
of the late mediaeval scholastic controversy about whether or not there was a real distinction between essence and existence: 
there was never any doubt that there must be some kind of distinction). 

19 One of the most lucid expositions in English of the influence of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right on Marx is Shlomo Avineri’s 
Karl Marx: Social and Political Thought (Cambridge, 1968). See also Avineri’s article, “The Hegelian Origins of Marx’s Political 
Thought,” in The Review of Metaphysics vol. 21, (1967) pp. 33-56. The English translation of Marx’s Zur Kritik des Hegelschen 
Staatsrechts (Cambridge, 1970) should be a spur to the study of Marx’s “reading” of Hegel’s political philosophy. 

111 See Max Bense, Hagel und Kierkegaard (Köln, 1948); also, D. Ritschl’s “Kierkegaard’s Kritik an Hegels Logik”, Theo- 
logische Zeitschrift (1955), and N. Thulstrup’s “Kierkegaards Verhältnis zu Hegel” (in which Ritchl’s article is analyzed), in 
the same journal (1957), pp. 200-226; also, James Bogen’s “Remarks on the Kierkegaard-Hegel Controversy,” in Synthesis, 
(1961), vol. 13, pp. 372-389, in which both oppositions and parallels between Hegel and Kierkegaard are discussed; and 

Richard Kroner’s “Kierkegaard’s Hegelverstaindnis,” in Kant-Studien, vol. 46 (1954-55), pp. 19-27, which traces some 
characteristic Kierkegaardian concepts to Hegelian sources. 

u3 Marx, in Frithschriften (Stuttgart, 1953), p. 251, p. 269, shows that he was impressed not only by the dialectic, but also 
by the theory of labor, in Hegels Phenomenology (both Kojève and Hyppolite interpret Hegel’s chapter on “work” in the 
Phenomenology in terms of intellectual vs. manual labor, without entering into any analysis of the similarities or differences of 
Marx and Hegel regarding “work”). Karl Löwith, in From Hegel to Nietzsche (New York, 1967) discusses Marx’s criticisms of 
the Phenomsnalogy, but does not himself enter into any immanent critique or metaphilosophical comparison (see op. cit., p. 277). 
Some. parallels that deserve further attention from English writers are Marx’s description of the Unmenschliche Macht of the 
Capitalist, as. compared with Hegel’s depiction of the absolute power of the “Master” consciousness; Marx’s “Law of 
Increasing Misery,” compared with the progressive alienation leading to the “unhappy Consciousness” in Hegel; Hegel’s 
“Absolute Spirit” contrasted with Marx’s “Species Being” (Gattungswesen); and Hegel’s “Absolute Knowledge” contrasted 
with Marx’s assertion in the 1844 Manuscripts that man’s final goal is a state of perfect “aesthetic” sensitivity. 

There are also such parallels in Kierkegaard: Kierkegaard’s “absolute dread” and the “absolute fear” of the “Slave” 
consciousness in the Phenomenology; Kierkegaard’s doctrine on “despair” compared with Hegel’s “Unhappy Consciousness”; 
“the Task,” compared with Hegel’s chapter on “Work”; the “Knight of Faith,” contrasted with Hegel’s “Knight of Virtue”; 
the statements of both Kierkegaard and Hegel anent “historical proof&”’; etc. 

All such parallels to a greater or less degree indirectly adumbrate the possibility of direct influence. To give a defense of 
the assertion of these parallelisms, or critically evaluate them, would, of course, be outside the scope of this paper. 

ua Sometimes Hegel is referred to by name, without any actual indebtedness to Hegel being averred. This happens, for 
instance, in Kierkegaard’s ‘‘Unhappiest Man” (Either/Or, vol. I}, which seems to be an interpretation of Hegels “Unkappy 
Consciousness,” although Kierkegaard does not state that it is an interpretation or adaptation of Hegel. f 
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point of view of metaphilosophy4—if not from 
the point of view of the history of philosophy. 


(d) The presentation of Hegelian concepts in the form 
of paradox: 


Traditionally writers on Hegel in English have 
relied heavily on paraphrase as a method of exposi- 
tion.15 Other methods—e.g., thematic expositions 
—have also been effective. But in the interests of 
didactical effectiveness, these methodologies might 
be suitably complemented by the systematic use of 
paradox as a means of exposition. 

Hegel’s major works are replete with paradoxes. 
For example, at the outset of the “Doctrine of 
Being” in the Logic, Hegel shows that “Being,” 
when its meaning is fully elaborated, is equivalent 
to “‘Nothing,”46 in the Encyclopedia, the develop- 
ment of the “Idea” to the point where it “thas 
being”? paradoxically leads away from the sphere 
of concepts to the sphere of nature. Similarly, in 
the Phenomenology, when we plumb the depths of 
“Consciousness” (an attitude in which the self is 
oriented toward external otherness), we paradox- 
ically arrive at ‘‘Self-Consciousness” (an attitude 
in which the otherness emerges within the self); 


22I 


also in the Phenomenology the “Slave-Congsciousness,” 
when it arrives at utter subjection, paradoxically 
attains the consciousness of freedom;'® and the 
“Unhappy Consciousness” which cries out “God 
is dead”! paradoxically becomes the locus where 
God reveals Himself. In Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right, the highest stage in the will’s relationship to 
private property is the act of selling or giving away 
property ;! the emergence of “wrong” leads to the 
emergence of “morality” ;12? and the full develop- 
ment of individual freedom is paradoxically to be 
found only in the reconciliation of the individual 
with his social and political milieu.4* Many other 
examples of Hegel’s use of paradox could be cited. 
Unfortunately, Hegel does not ordinarily bring 
out clearly the paradoxical nature of such specula- 
tive “moments.”! And because of this, it would 
seem that concentration specifically on such para- 
doxes would constitute at least an especially 
congruent methodology for expounding a philo- 
sophy whose purpose is the “reconciliation of 
opposites” through dialectical speculation. 


* * * 


Insofar as the statements made in this paper 


114 Tn that it could serve as a catalyst to promote confrontation of Hegelian formulations with later ideological reinterpreta- 
tions—the outcome of which confrontation would not depend so much on the principles of Hegel or his successors, as on a 
metaphilosophical comparison and evaluation of these principles. 

Darryl! Christensen has done such a “‘metaphilosophical” study of the theories of Freud—who certainly had no familiarity 
with, or interest in, Hegel—but through his own analytic method arrives at insights about personality, the unconscious, and 
mental disease which bear a strong resemblance to Hegel’s discussion of “Subjective Spirit” in Part III of the Encyclopedia. 
(See “Hegel’s Phenomenological Analysis and Freud’s Psychoanalysis,” by Darryll Christensen, in the International Phi 
Quarterly, vol. 8 (1968), and “The Theory of Mental ent and the Role and Function of Subjectivity in Hegel,” 
by the same author, in The Personalist, vol. 49 (4), (1968). Using a similar methodology, Jean Hyppolite relates some of the 
problematics of modern psychoanalysis to loci in Hegel’s Phenomenology, see Hyppolite’s “Phenomenologie de Hegel et 
psychanalyse,” in La Psychanalyse, III (Paris, 1957); and Marian Pauson explicates the parallelism between Carl Jung’s 
psychoanalytic assumption of a “quaternion of opposites” with the four “‘antinomies” in Kants Critique of Pure Reason (see 
M. Pauson, “C. G. Jung and the A Priori,” Tulane Studies in Philosophy, vol. 18, [1969]. 

The same methodology would have to be used to bring about the long-awaited dissipation of the obfuscation which surrounds 
the dialectic of the in-itself and the for-itself—which is interpreted in such widely disparate senses by Sartre and Hegel, in 
spite of prima facie parallelism. 

115 Mure describes his Study of Hegel’s Logic, as a “paraphrase,” although it is not pure paraphrase. Stace’s Philosophy of Hegel 
is likewise to a great extent a paraphrase of the first and third parts of Hegel’s Encyclopedia. Findlay in Hegel: a Re-Examination 
and Marcuse in Reason and Revolution incorporate intermittent paraphrase of Hegelian works. It should also be noted that 
Gustav Mueller’s rendition of the first edition of the Enzpklopddis.des Philosophischen Wissenschaften (New York, 1959), is 
mistakenly called a “translation,” whereas in fact it consists almost completely of loosely-organized paraphrase., 

us Enzyklopädie des Philosophischen Wissenschaften (3rd ed.), para. 87. 

U7 Ibid., para 244. 

ue Phänomenologie des Geistes (Hoffmeister ed.), S. 14.78; Baillie translation, pp. 236 ff. 

1 P.G., 5. 523; Baillie, p. 753. 

1% P.G., S. 525; Baillie, p. 755. 

11 Philosophis des Rechts, para. 53, para. 65 ff. 

122 Ibid., para. 73. 

12 Ibhid., para. 27-28, para. 141 and elsewhere. ~ 

1% Because Hegel’s main goal is to present the inner dialectics of reality—and paradox is simply a frequent by-product of the 
achievement of this primary goal. For a discussion of the relationship of paradoxical “‘non-identity” to the Hegelian dialectic, 
see my unpublished doctoral dissertation, Ths Self-Reflection of Onein $ in Hegel’s “Phenomenology” (Duquesne University, 
1968), pp. 70-77, P- 1453 P- $25, 0. 25. 
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concern the future, they are non-factual, incapable ioned here. But perhaps the first prerequisite for 
of “proof” in the usual sense of the word—like all the overcoming of such obstacles as insufficient 
“ought” statements. However, one relevant factual funding—is simply the realization of the existence 
observation can be added: adequate and far- of some of the “gaps.”!#6 This paper has been 
sighted funding could greatly accelerate the written to foster such a realization. 
accomplishment of many of the objectives envis- 
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1% In the same way that commissioning a new translation of the Phänomenologie des Geistes (see p. 218 supra) has no doubt 
considerably expedited the accomplishing of that task. 

1% Paul Kuntz, in ‘Progress in Philosophical Bibliography,” International Philosophical Quarterly (1970), p. 306, sees such a 
projection of “gaps” as a starting point for the furtherance of bibliographical research: “If our international Bibliographie de la 
Philosophie can be supported from 40 national centers, why cannot the national and international network concern itself with 
planning as well as recording? A survey of “gaps”... could lead to encouragement of individual scholars to do some jobs 
that need doing and to helping them get support for travel and secretarial assistance.” 

The same observation might apply, mutatis mutandis, to research in the various specialized areas of philosophy. 
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II. VARIETIES OF PRIVILEGED ACCESS 


WILLIAM ALSTON’ 


JF is a very common, though by no means un- 

contested, view that the kind of knowledge a 
person has of his own mental (psychological) states, 
such as thoughts and feelings, is in principle not 
only fundamentally different from but also superior 
to the knowledge of his thoughts and feelings that 
is available to anyone else. Following an established 
usage, we may express this view by saying that a 
person has “privileged access” to his own mental 
states. It is obvious that this thesis will vary in 
content with variations in the specific mode of 
superiority imputed. Nevertheless, discussions of 
privileged access, both pro and con, have never 
been sufficiently alive to these variations or to their 
significance. 

The central task of this paper is the exhibition 
and interrelation of the most important of the ways 
in which one’s access to one’s own mental states 
has been, or might be, thought to be privileged. In 
addition I shall show, though only sketchily, how 
failure to be alive to the full range of possibilities 
has vitiated some prominent discussions of the 
topic. 


I 


First, a couple of preliminary points. Privileged 
access claims vary not only with variations in the 


mode of epistemic superiority imputed, but also 
with variations in the category of “mental states” 
with respect to which the claim is made. Many 
philosophers have advanced privileged access as a 
criterion for the mental or the psychological; they 
have held that a state of a person is mental 
(psychological) if and only if that person’s knowl- 


edge that he has the state is in principle superior, 
in some specified way, to the knowledge of that fact 
that is available to anyone else.1 Others have made 
distinctions within this class of states and have 
asserted their favored form of privileged access of ` 
some sub-class thereof. Thus it is not uncommon to - 
hold that one cannot be mistaken with respect to 
what may be called “phenomenal states,” i.e., 
present contents of consciousness, such as sensa- 
tions, images, feelings, and thoughts, but not to 
assert infallibility with, respect to what may be 
called “‘dispositional states,” such as beliefs, desires, 
and attitudes? However the most common pro- 
cedure is simply to work with particular examples, 
e.g., sensations or, more specifically, pains, and not 
even attempt to make clear the several classes of 
states of which privileged access is being asserted.® 
In this paper I mention this dimension of variation 
only to set it aside. My sole concern will be to 
distinguish and compare various types of epistemic 
superiority; I shall not also be concerned to distin- 
guish and compare various classes of entities with 
respect to which one or another of these has been 
asserted. Hence for our purposes we can just work 
with the rather loose rubric, “‘mental state,” re- 
membering that if anyone is to put forward a 
privileged access thesis, he should be more specific 
as to the range of states involved. 

We can hardly avoid taking note, however 
briefly, of those philosophers who would make 
short shrift of our entire problem by dismissing it, 
on the grounds that it makes no sense to speak of 
a person knowing that he has, e.g., a certain sensa- 
tion. (See L. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investiga- 
tions, Pt. I, para. 246.) If that is the case, there is 


1 See, eg., G. E. Moore, “The Subject Matter of Psychology,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, vol. 10 (1909-1910), 
pp. 36-62, reprinted in G. N. A. Vesey (ed.), Body and Mind (London 1964); and F. Bretano, selection from Psychology from 
an Empirical Standpoint, in ibid. 

4 See, e.g., J. Shaffer, “Persons and Their Bodies,” AE SEEE vol. 75 (1966), pp. 59-77. 

3 Thus Norman Malcolm, in “Direct Perception” (in Knowledge and Certainty, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1963) restricts his 
discussion to after-images; while in “The Privacy of Experience” (in A. Stroll, ed., Epistemology, New Essays in the Theory of 
Knowledge, New York, 1967), he specifically discusses pain, and sometimes more generally “sensations.” Presumably Malcolm 
supposes that the things he says about after-images (pains) have a wider scope of application, but he does not make explicit 
just what he takes this to be. Again, most of A. J. Ayer’s discussion in his essay “Privacy” (in The Concept of a Person and Other 
Essays, New York, 1969) is in terms of “thoughts and feelings,” but he makes no attempt to say exactly how far he means his 


remarks to extend. 
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no probleni as to whether one’s own knowledge of 
his own sensations is in some way necessarily 
superior to that available to any other person. I 
cannot really go into the issue in this paper, but it 
may not be out of place to explain briefly why it 
seems to me that any argument for this conclusion 
‘must be defective in some way. Clearly someone 
else can be in doubt as to whether I am in a given 
mental state, e.g., whether I am thinking about 
tomorrow’s lecture, whether I am worrying about 
my job prospects, whether I feel elated. That is, he 
may not know how to answer a certain question, 
“Does he (Alston) feel elated?” But it seems that 
normally I would be in a position to answer that 
question, the same question to which he does not 
know the answer. But how can we understand my 
being in that position without supposing that I 
know something he doesn’t, e.g., that I do feel 
elated? Thus it seems to be as undeniable as any- 
thing could be that persons normally do know what 
mental states they are in at a given moment, and 
that no argument designed to show that this is false 
or meaningless can be sound. 


II 


I shall begin by extracting a number of possible 
modes of privileged access from a rather wide 
sampling of the literature. We may begin with the 
following. 

Am I not that being who now doubts nearly every- 

thing, who nevertheless understands certain things, 

who affirms that one only is true, who denies all the 
others, who desires to know more, is averse from 
being deceived, who imagines many things, sometimes 
indeed despite his will, and who perceives many like- 
wise, as by the intervention of the bodily organs? Is 
there nothing in all this which is as true as it is certain 
that I exist, even though I should always sleep and 
though he who has given me being employed all his 
ingenuity in deceiving me? . . . Finally, I am the same 
who feels, that is to say, who perceives certain things, 

as by the organs of sense since in truth I see light. I 

hear noise, I feel heat. But it will be said that these 

phenomena are false and that I am dreaming. Let it 
be so; still it is at least quite certain that it seems to 
me that I see light, that I hear noise, and that I feel 
heat. ‘That cannot be false; ... 

— R. Descartes, Meditations, II 

... for a man cannot conceive himself capable of a 

greater certainty than to know that any idea in his 

mind is such as he perceives it to be; and that two 
ideas, wherein he perceives a difference, are different 
and are not precisely the same. 

— J. Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding, IV, 2 


For since all actions and sensations of the mind are 
known to us by consciousness, they must necessarily 
appear in every particular what they are, and be what 
they appear. Everything that enters the mind, being in 
reality as the perception, tis impossible anything should 
to feeling appear different. This were to suppos: that 
even where we are most intimately conscious, we might 


be mistaken. 


— D. Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, I, iv, 2 
The facts of consciousness are to be considered in two 
points of view; either as evidencing their own ideal or 
phaenomenal existence, or as evidencing the objective 
existence of something else beyond them. A belief in 
the former is not identical with a belief in the latter. 
The one cannot, the other may possibly be refused. ... 
Now the reality of this, as a subjective datum—as an 
ideal phaenomenon, it is absolutely impossible to 
doubt without doubting the existence of consciousness, 
for consciousness is itself this fact; and to doubt the 
existence of consciousness is absolutely impossible; for 
as such a doubt could not exist, except in and through 
consciousness, it would, consequently, annihilate itself. 
— Sir W. Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics, XV, p. 188 


It is a further general characteristic of all mental 
phenomena that they are perceived only in inner 
consciousness.... One could believe that such a 
definition says little, since it would seem more natural 
to take the opposite course, defming the act by refer- 
ence to its object, and so defining inner perception of 
mental phenomena. But inner perception has still 
another characteristic, apart from the special nature 
of its object, which distinguishes it: namely, that 
immediate, infallible self-evidence, which pertains to 
it alone among all the cases in which we know objects 
of experience. Thus, if we say that mental phenomena 
are those which are grasped by means of inner percep- 
tion, we have accordingly said that their perception 
is immediately evident. 
— F. Brentano, Psychology from an Empirical Standpoint, 
selection in G. N. A. Vesey, ed., op. cit., p. 151. 


Subtract in what we say that we see, or hear, or 
otherwise learn from direct experience, ail that 
conceivably could be mistaken; the remainder is the 
given content of the experience inducing this belief. 
. .. Apprehensions of the given which such expressive 
statements formulate, are not judgments, and they 
are not here classed as knowledge, because they are 
not subject to any possible error. Statement cf such 
apprehension is, however, true or false; there could 
be no doubt about the presented content of experience 
as such at the time when it is given, but it would be 
possible to tell a lie about it. 
-C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, 
La Salle, Ill.: Open Court, 1946, pp. 182-183 


Some Philosophers ... have thought it possible to 
find a class of statements which would be both 
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genuinely informative and at the same time logically 
immune from doubt.... The statements usually 
chosen for this role ... characterize some present 
state of the speaker, or some present content of his 
experience. I cannot, so it is maintained, be in any 
doubt or in any way mistaken about the fact. I 
cannot be unsure whether I feel a headache, nor can 
I think that I feel a headache when I do not. 
— A. J. Ayer, The Problem of Knowledge, 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1956, p. 55 


Besides what is logically certain there are a number of 
immediately known propositions which we can regard 
as absolutely certain although there would be no self- 
contradiction in denying them. In this class I put 
more specific propositions based on introspection. I 
cannot see any self-contradiction in supposing that I 
might make mistakes in introspection; and there is 
therefore no logical absurdity in supposing that I 
might be mistaken now when I judge that J feel warm 
or that I have a visual presentation of a table. But I 
still cannot help being absolutely certain of the truth 
of these propositions and I do not think that I ought 
to be otherwise. ... As we have seen, it is however 
hardly possible to claim this absolute certainty for 
judgments about physical objects, and, as we shall see, 
there are similar difficulties in claiming it for 
judgments about minds other than one’s own. 


— A. C. Ewing, The Fundamental Questions of Philosophy, 
ch. V 


I think the facts that give rise to the illusion of privacy 
would be the following: (a) you can be in doubt as to 
whether I am in pain, but I cannot; (b) you can find 
out whether I am in pain, but I cannot; and (c) you 
can be mistaken as to whether I am in pain, but I 
cannot. 
— N. Malcolm, “The Privacy of Experience,” 
in A. Stroll, ed., op. cit., p. 146 


But there is also a sense in which a person’s report that 

he sees an after-image cannot be mistaken; and it is 

this sense that I intend when I say that his report is 
“incorrigible.” 

- N. Malcolm, “Direct Perception,” in Knowledge 

and Certainty, p. 85 


Among the incorrigible statements are statements 
about “private” experiences and mental events, e.g., 
pain statements, statements about mental images, 
reports of thoughts, and so on. These are incorrigible 
in the sense that if a person sincerely asserts such a 
statement it does not make sense to suppose, and 
nothing could be accepted as showing, that he is 
mistaken, i.e., that what he says is false. 
— S. Shoemaker, Self-Knowledge and Self-Identity, 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell U. Press, 1963, pp. 215-216 
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All of these quotations represent one’s epistemic 
position vis-à-vis one’s own mental states (or some 
subclass thereof) as highly favorable in some way 
or other. In most of the passages quoted there is no 
contrast explicitly drawn with the epistemic posi- 
tion of other persons, but such a contrast is implicit 
in what is said. None of these philosophers would 
suppose that other persons have the kind of cogni- 
tive access to my mental states which they impute 
to me; hence by being in this kind of position one 
enjoys a kind of special epistemic privilege. 

How many distinguishable types of favorable 
epistemic position are involved in these passages? - 
One type that is clearly imputed in several of the 
quotations is the impossibility of mistake. Thus, 
one’s judgments or beliefs about his own mental 
states “cannot be false” (Descartes), “are not sub- 
ject to any possible error” (Lewis), “cannot . . . be 

. in any way mistaken” (Ayer), “it does not 
make sense to suppose that he is mistaken” (Shoe- 
maker). A great many terms have been used for 
this kind of epistemic privilege. I prefer “in- 
fallibility.” 

There is also much talk in these passages about 
immunity from doubt (Descartes, Hamilton, Lewis, 
Ayer, Ewing, Malcolm). But we can distinguish 
several different indubitability claims, each of 
which can be attributed to one or more of our 
authors. First there is the claim that it is impossible 
to entertain a doubt as to the truth of a proposition 
attributing a current mental state to oneself. I am 
incapable of being in doubt as to whether I am now 


. thinking about my lecture for tomorrow, or 


whether there is now an image of my boyhood 
home before my mind’s eye. This impossibility 
might be logical, or it might be nomological (based, 
e.g., on psychological laws). Malcolm in the first 
quotation is clearly asserting the former, for he 
asserts the three points as facts about the “‘gram- 
mar” of the word “pain”; because of the way we 
use the word, no sense can ‘be attached to speaking 
of a person having a doubt as to whether he is in 
pain. On the other hand Lewis might be plausibly 
interpreted as claiming that it is a psychological 
impossibility for one to doubt whether he is 
currently in some conscious state. 

However, we can also discern a quite different 
concept of indubitability at work in these authors. 
This is a normative rather than a factual concept 
—not the impossibility of being, in fact, in a psycho- 
logical state of doubt, but rather the impossibility 
of having any grounds for doubt, the impossibility 


“Tt should be noted that this passage sets forth a view that Ayer is examining rather than propounding. 
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of a rational doubt. In our quoted material this 
comes out most clearly in the passage from Hamil- 
ton. What he is arguing there, in the spirit’ of 
Descartes, is not so much that there are psycho- 
logical bars to the formation of a doubt, byt rather 
that such a doubt would necessarily lack any 
foundation, since it presupposes that which is called 
into question, viz., the fact of consciousness.’ Again, 
if, as we shall argue later, we can take Ewing to 
be using “certainty” as equivalent to “indubi- 
tability,” he clearly distinguishes our two main 
senses of indubitability and asserts both. “But I still 
cannot help being absolutely certain of the truth 
of these propositions and I do not think that I 
ought to be otherwise.” That is, I find it psycho- 
logically impossible to have any doubt of their 
truth, and I am justified in this incapacity, since 
there could be no grounds for any doubt. 

Thus we have distinguished three forms of in- 
dubitability: logical impossibility of entertaining a 
doubt, psychological impossibility of entertaining 
a doubt, impossibility of there being any grounds 
for doubt. Although. for any of them it is worth 
considering whether propositions about one’s own 
current mental states are indubitable in that sense, 
still it is only the third that constitutes a distinc- 
tively epistemic privilege. If I am so related to a 
certain group of propositions that whenever I 
believe one of those propositions to be true, there 
can be no grounds for doubt that it is true, then I 
am in a very favorable position to obtain knowl- 
edge in this sphere; for, unlike the usual situation, 


whatever I believe, no one can have any justifica-. 


tion for refusing to accept my belief as true. But 
that means that I have every right to accept the 
proposition; so that in this sphere, each and every 
one of my beliefs will automatically count as knowl- 
edge. This is certainly to be in a highly favorable 
epistemic position. On the other hand, the mere 
fact that I find it psychologically impossible to 
doubt the truth of any such proposition does not in 
itself confer any cognitive superiority. We can think 
of many cases where people are unable to entertain 
doubts about certain matters, and where we regard 
this as a liability rather than an asset. Very small 
children are often unable to imagine that what 
their parents say is mistaken, and religious fanatics 
are sometimes psychologically unable to doubt the 
tenets of their sect. We do not take such people to 
be thereby in a better position for acquiring knowl- 
edge; quite the contrary, we suppose this critical 
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incapacity to be hampering them in the cognitive 
enterprise. To be sure, when the second sort of 
indubitability is imputed to propositions about 
one’s own mental states, it is supposed that this 
holds for all men as such, and it may be thought 
that this renders inappropriate an epithet such as 
“lack of critical faculty” which one might suppose 
to be applicable only when the disability in 
question is peculiar to certain stages of develop- 
ment, types of personality, or kinds of social groups. 
Nevertheless, if we suppose that a universally 
shared psychological inability to doubt confers 
some advantage in the acquisition of knowledge, 
it is only because we think that this psychological 
inability is conjoined with, and perhaps is a reflec- 
tion of, indubitability in the normative sense, the 
impossibility of any grounds for doubt. If it should be 
the case that the psychological impossibility of 
doubting the truth of one’s beliefs about one’s own 
current mental states is due to an ingrained weak- 
ness in the human critical apparatus, or to an 
irresistible partiality to one’s own case, then this 
inability would not indicate any first person 
epistemic advantage in these matters. 

We shall have to make the same judgment con- 


cerning Malcolm’s thesis of the logical impossibility | 


of entertaining a doubt. Suppose we grant that the 
meanings we attach to our conscious state terms 
are such that it makes no sense to suppose that a 
given person is in doubt as to whether he is 
currently in a certain kind of conscious state. That 
would be a noteworthy feature of our conceptual 
scheme, but we still have to ask whether or not it 
is well founded. Unless we accept normative in- 
dubitability, or some other principle according to 
which a person is in a particularly favorable 
position to discriminate true from false propositions 
concerning his present conscious states, then we 
will have to conclude that the features of our 
“logical grammar” to which Malcolm alludes are 
ill-advised; and that the fact that this “logical 
grammar” is as it is does nothing to show that 
persons are in a specially favorable epistemic 
position vis-a-vis their own current conscious 
states. 

Thus I conclude that normative indubitakility 
is the only variety that clearly constitutes a cogni- 
tive advantage. We shall henceforth restrict the 
term “indubitability” to that variety. 

We might think of indubitability as a weaker 
version of infallibility. To be infallible ots-d-vts 


6 The merits of Hamilton’s argument, and any other substantive question concerning privileged access, are not within the 


jurisdiction of this article. 
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one’s present conscious states is to be in such a 
position that no belief one has to the effect that 
one is in such a state can be mistaken. Whereas an 
indubitability thesis does not commit one to the 
impossibility of mistakes, but to the weaker claim 
that no one could have grounds for questioning 
the accuracy of one’s belief. There is a still weaker 
derivative of infallibility that can be found in the 
literature, though more rarely. It is set out clearly 
in the following passage from A. J. Ayer’s British 
Academy lecture on “Privacy.” 


If this is correct, it provides us with a satisfactory model 
for the logic of the statements that a person may make 
about his present thoughts and feelings. He may not 
be infallible, but still his word is sovereign. The logic 
of these statements that a person makes about himself 
is such that if others were to contradict him we should 
not be entitled to say that they were right so long as 
he honestly maintained his stand against them.® 


What Ayer is saying here is that it is impossible 
that anyone else should show that I am mistaken 
in what I say (believe) about my present thoughts 
and feelings. This is an inherent impossibility, for 
the “logic of these statements” requires us to give 
the person in question the last word. We may term 
this kind of epistemic position “incorrigibility.”’? 
Incorrigibility is weaker than indubitability, for 
whereas the latter rules out the possibility of any 
grounds for doubt, however weak, the former only 
rules out someone else’s having grounds for the 
contradictory that are so strong as to be sufficient 
to show that I was mistaken.® 

“Certainty” is another term that figures prom- 
inently in our quotations. A person’s judgments 
concerning his own mental states are said to exhibit 
the highest degree of certainty; one can be 
absolutely certain about such matters (Descartes, 
Locke, Ewing). How are we to interpret these 
claims vis-a-vis the others we have been consider- 
ing? Here too we may distinguish factual and 
normative senses. Being certain of something may 
be construed as a matter of feeling assurance, feel- 


e A. J. Ayer, “Privacy,” in op. cit., p. 73. 
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ing confident that one is correct; this is presumably 
the reverse side of the (de facto) absence of doubt. 
To feel complete confidence that one is correct is 
to entertain no doubt about the matter. And a 
psychological ‘(logical) impossibility of the enter- 
taining of any doubt would be the same thing as a 
psychological (logical) necessity of feeling com- 
pletely assured that one is correct. Thus this kind 
of certainty comes under the scope of the argu- 
ments just given to dismiss the corresponding forms 
of indubitability from further consideration. 

However there is also a normative concept of 
certainty, a concept employed by Ewing when after 
saying “I still cannot help being absolutely certain 
of the truth of these propositions” he adds, “‘... and 
I do not think that I ought to be otherwise.” To 
be certain in this sense is to be justified in feeling 
complete assurance. How is this normative concept 
related to the modes of epistemic superiority 
already distinguished ? It seems impossible to make 
a general identification of normative certainty with 
any of the other modes. To be justified in feeling 
complete assurance that S is to have a very strong 
warrant for one’s belief that S. But views may differ 
as to just how strong a warrant is required: the 
strongest conceivable, the strongest one could 
reasonably ask for in the subject mattér under 
consideration, and so on. Thus the general concept 
of normative certainty is really a sort of family or 
continuum of concepts, differing as to the chosen 
locus along the dimension of strength of warrants 
for belief. Whereas our other modes of epistemic 
superiority are not subject to variations in degree; 
they are absolute concepts. If one’s belief is in- 
dubitable, no doubt can have any basis: if one is 
infallible, one’s belief must be wholly correct; and 
so on.® 

But although we cannot make any general identi- 
fication of the concept of normative certainty with 
the other modes of epistemic superiority we have 
distinguished, still I think that the degree of cer- 
tainty typically ascribed to one’s beliefs about one’s 
own: mental states amounts either to infallibility or 


7 The use of this term presents the usual chaotic picture. We have seen Malcolm and Shoemaker using it to mean infallibility. 
Thomas Nagel in his essay, ““Physicalism,” (The Philosophical Review, vol. 74 [1965], p. 344) uses it to mean what I shall 


next be disti 


ing as “‘ommiscience.” I believe that the present usage is a more apt one. 


t It may be contended, e.g., by partisans of the “private language argument,” that there is no significant difference between 
an impossibility of anyone else’s showing that I am mistaken and an impossibility of my being mistaken. I am unable to 


go into those issues in this paper. 


* One could, of course, construct degree-concept derivatives of these absolute concepts. Thus one could distinguish various 
degrees of immunity to rational doubt, depending on what kinds of doubts are excluded, how strong or weak ‘the grounds 
would have to be, and so on. However, so far as I know, such degree concepts are not in fact employed in connection with 


the present topic. 
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to indubifability. Sometimes it is claimed (Des- 
cartes, Locke) that such beliefs enjoy the highest 
conceivable certainty; in that case one is in effect 
ascribing infallibility, for the highest warrant one 
could conceive for a belief is one which would 
render the falsity of the belief impossible. In other 
cases something weaker is being claimed; thus 
Ewing conjoins his assertion of certainty with the 
admission that “there is no self-contradiction in 
supposing that I might make mistakes in intro- 
spection.” However, in such cases it is plausible to 
suppose that a warrant strong enough to exclude 
‘all grounds for doubt is being imputed, and hence 
that what is being ascribed is indubitability. Thus 
I do not feel that we need “certainty” as a separate 
item in our list. 

We have still not exhausted the conceptual riches 
of our initial list of quotations. Going back to the 
passage from Hume, we note that he not only says 
of “actions and sensations of the mind” that they 
“must necessarily ... be what they appear,” which 
is infallibility, but that they “must necessarily 
appear in every particular what they are.” In 
other words, it is not only that every belief or 
judgment which I form about my present mental 
states must be correct; it is also necessary that every 
feature of those states must find representation in 
those (necessarily correct) beliefs. [gnorance as well 
as error is excluded. Let us use the term “omni- 
science” for the logical impossibility of ignorance 
concerning a certain subject-matter. Although the 
Hume quotation contains the only omniscience 
claim in our original list, we can find other passages 
in which it is asserted that one is omniscient 
vis-à-vis his own mental states. 

It requires only to be stated to be admitted, that when 

I know, I must know that I know,—when I feel, I must 

know that I feel,-when I desire, I must know that I 

desire. The knowledge, the feeling, the desire, are 

possible only under the condition of being known, and 
being known by me.° 

Thinking and perceiving are essentially conscious 

processes, which means that they cannot be said to 

occur unless the person to whom they are ascribed 
knows that they occur4 


We can better represent and interrelate the 
modes of epistemic privilege we have distinguished, 
and will be distinguishing, if we have a standard 
formula for favorable epistemic positions, a for- 
mula containing blanks such that when these blanks 


31° Sir William Hamilton, op. cit., Lect. XI, p. 133. 
u D, Locke, Myself and Others, ch. IT, p. 17. 
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are filled in differently we get specifications of 
different modes. One might at first suppose that 
our formula could simply be: X’s knowledge of 

is —————,, where the first blank is filled 
with a specification of the subject-matter, and the 
second blank with a specification of a particular 
mode of cognitive superiority—infallibility, omni- 
science, or whatever. However this will not work, 
since it is not in general true that the modes we 
are distinguishing are features of pieces of knowl- 
edge, features which a given piece of knowledge 
might or might not have. This is particularly clear 
with respect to infallibility and omniscience. We 
cannot first ascertain that P knows that S, and then 
go on to ask whether that bit of P’s knowledge is 
or is not infallible or omniscient. The reason is 
somewhat different in the two cases. Infallibility 
in the sense of cannot be mistaken is a feature neces- 
sarily possessed by every piece of knowledge in a 
strong sense of “knowledge.” That is, it would not 
be correct to attribute knowledge that $ to P 
unless P’s supposition that S were correct. That is 
part of what we mean by “know.” If I do not feel 
elated now, then that is enough to (logically) rule 
out the possibility that I, or anyone else, know that 
I am elated now. Thus infallibility does not con- 
stitute a feature that distinguishes one kind of 
knowledge from another. With omniscience (in a 
certain area) on the other hand, the point is that 
this is a feature of one’s position with respect to the 
possession or non-possession of knowledge (of 
certain matters), rather than a feature of any par- 
ticular instance of such knowledge; it is a matter 
of what kinds of knowledge one (necessarily) has, 
rather than a matter of the character of that 
knowledge once obtained. 

But although infallibility and omniscience are 
not characteristics that (may) attach to some pieces 
of knowledge and not to others, they clearly have 
something to do with knowledge. They are, in 
some way, features of one’s epistemic position, 
powers, or status, vis-d-vis some domain of knowl- 
edge. Perhaps we can find an illuminating way of 
representing these modes of privileged access if we 
dig into the structure of the concept of knowledge, 
rather than just using it in an unanalyzed form. 
For our purposes we can work with the following 
familiar tripartite analysis of “P knows that S.” 
The analysans consists of a conjunction of the 
following: 
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A. P believes that SS. 
B. P is justified in believing that S. 
C. It is the case that S14 


As for infallibility, although a piece of knowledge 
is not the sort of thing that may or may not be 
capable of error, there is, according to the above 
analysis, a constituent of P’s knowledge that § 
which may or may not be capable of error, viz., 
P’s belief that S.1* Thus one can be said to be 
infallible vis-à-vis a certain subject matter provided 
one cannot be mistaken in any beliefs he forms 
concerning that subject matter. 


A person enjoys infallibility™ vis-d-vis his own mental 
states == ar. It is logically impossible that a belief of 
his about his own mental states should be mistaken. 


Now if one is so situated relative to a given belief, 
he is amply, indeed maximally, justified in holding 
that belief. For one could hardly have a stronger 
(epistemic) justification for holding a certain belief 
than the logical impossibility of the belief’s being 
mistaken. Hence where the mere possession of the 
belief logically guarantees truth, it equally guaran- 
tees the belief’s being justified, i.e., it guarantees 
the satisfaction of both the other two conditions for 
knowledge. Hence we can just as well state our 
definition as follows (generalizing now over subject- 
matters, so as not to restrict the general concept 
of infallibility to the topic of one’s own mental 
states): 


(Dr) P (a person) enjoys infallibility with respect 
to a type of proposition, R = at. For any 
proposition, S, of type R, it is logically 
impossible that P should believe that S, 
without knowing that S. (Condition A. for 
P’s knowing that S logically implies con- 
ditions B. and C.) 

The philosophers who shy away from speaking 


of a person’s knowing that he has certain thoughts 
and sensations will probably be even more leary of 
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speaking of a person’s believing that he has a certain 
thought or sensation. And it must be admitted that 
one does not ordinarily speak in this vein. But, so 
far as I can see, this is simply because we ordinarily 
use the word’ “belief” in such a way that it con- 
trasts with knowledge, as in the following dialogue: 


What was that noise in the kitchen? 

I believe that the tap was leaking. 

You believe it was leaking! Couldn’t you see whether it 
was or not? 


In this paper, as quite frequently in philosophy, 
we are using the word in a wider sense. This sense 
can be indicated by making it explicit that a 
sufficient condition for P’s believing that S is that 
P would have a tendency to assert that S if he were 
asked whether it were the case that S, if he under- 
stood the question, and if he were disposed to be 
sincere, In this wider sense one often believes that 
he has certain thoughts and feelings. At this point 
the Wittgensteinian will, no doubt, cavil at the 
idea that one can correctly be said to assert that he 
has a certain feeling, but I cannot pursue the 
controversy further in this paper. 

Omniscience can be given a parallel formulation 
as follows: 


(D2) P enjoys omniscience vis-à-vis a type of pro- 
position R = ar. For any true proposition, 
S, of type R, it is logically impossible that 
P should not know that S. (Condition G. 
for P’s knowing that S logically implies 
conditions A. and B.)¥ 


Thus this familiar analysis of knowledge permits 
us to give a neat presentation of the infallibility- 
omniscience distinction. They differ just as to 
which of the three conditions for knowledge entails 
the other two.1° Indubitability does not fit into the 
model in quite so neat a fashion, but of course it 
can be represented there. To say that one’s beliefs 
in a certain area are immune from doubt is just to 
say that given any such belief, it is impossible for 


2 Recent criticism has shown that this analysis is not generally adequate without some modification. See, e.g., E. L. Gettier, 
“Is Justified True Belief Knowledge?” Analysis, vol. 23 (1962-63), pp. 121-123. However these difficulties do not attach to 
the sorts of cases with which we are concerned in this paper, and so we may take the above as a sufficient approximation for 


present purposes. 


18 Tt will be noted that in the previous discussion we were already presenting infallibility as an impossibility of error for 


one’s belisfs or judgments. 


u We use this cumbersome locution rather than the more natural “‘is infallible,” so that our standard form will be usable 
for concepts such as indubitability that are not predicated of persons. 

43 Here too we might build up this formulation by first thinking of the fact that 5 (condition C.) entailing belief that $ 
(condition A.), and then deriving the entailment of condition B. from that. For if a certain range of facts is such that it 
is impossible for such a fact to obtain without my believing that it does, it would seem clear that any such belief would be amply 
warranted. It would be amply warranted since it inevitably stems from the fact believed in. 

1° For a similar presentation, see D. M. Armstrong, A Materialist Theory of the Mind (London, 1968), p. 101. 
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anyone to have any grounds for doubting that the 
. other two conditions for knowledge hold. Again, 
in the first instance, indubitability entails that 
there can be no grounds for doubting that one 
belief is true (condition C.); but if that is the case, 
then surely no one can have any grounds for 
doubting that one is justified in holding one’s 
belief. 
(D3) P enjoys indubitability vis-à-vis a type of 
proposition, R==q:. For any proposition, 
S, of type R, it is logically impossible that 
P should believe that S and that anyone 
should have any grounds for doubting 
that P knows that S. (Condition A. for 
P’s knowing that S logically implies that 
there can be no grounds for doubting that 
conditions B. and C. hold.) 


Incorrigibility can be given a similar formula- 
tion as follows: 

(D4) P enjoys incorrigibility vis-à-vis a type of 
proposition, R=g:. For any proposition, 
S, of type R, it is logically impossible that 
P should believe that S and that someone 
should: show that P is mistaken in this 
belief. (Condition A. for P’s knowing that 
S logically implies that no one else can 
show that condition G. does not 
hold.)17 18 


Having now defined four different favorable 
epistemic positions in which a person may be 
vis-d-vis a given range of propositions, we can use 
these concepts to specify four ways in which a 
person may be said to have privileged access to his 
current mental states. To say that a person has 
privileged access to his current mental states is to say 
that his epistemic position vis-d-vis propositions 
ascribing current mental states to himself is 
favorable in a way no one else’s position is. The 
simplest standard formula for a privileged access 
claim would be: 

Each person enjoys vis-d-vis propositions 

ascribing current mental states to himself, while no 
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By successively filling in the blank with the four 
terms we have defined, we get four different 
privileged access theses. 

However, it will be useful in our further dis- 
cussions to have the different versions of a privileged 
access thesis spelled out more explicitly, with the 
content of the chosen mode of favorable epistemic 
position explicitly represented. We can give these 
more explicit formulations as follows: 


(Tı) (infallibility) Each person is so related 
to propositions ascribing current mental 
states to himself that it is logically im- 
possible for him to believe that_such a 
proposition is true without knowing it to 
be true; while no one else is so related to 
such propositions. 

(Omniscience) Each person is so related 
to propositions ascribing current mental 
states to himself that it is logically im- 
possible for such a proposition to be true 
without his knowing that it is true; while 
no one else is so related to such prop- 
ositions. 

(Indubitability) Each person is so related 
to propositions ascribing current mental 
states to himself that it is logically im- 
possible both for him to believe that such 
a proposition is true and for anyone to 
have any grounds for doubting that he 
knows that proposition to be true; while 
no one else is so related to such prop- 
ositions. 

(Incorrigibility) Each person is so related 
to propositions ascribing current mental 
states to himself that it is logically im- 
possible both for him to believe that such a 
proposition is true and for someone else to 
show that that proposition is false; while 
no one else isso related to such proposizions. 


(T2) 


(T3) 


(T4 


w 


III 


As I pointed out earlier, it is not my aim in this 


work to determine in just what way, if any, one 





one else enjoys vis-à-vis such propositions. 


Y It will be noted that all these definitions have been stated in terms of logical modalities. Later we shall explore the 
possibility of employing other modalities. 

% We could, of course, make incorrigibility more parallel with the other modes by construing it to involve also the 
impossibility of anyone else’s showing that P is not justified in believing that S. However, since this goes beyond what is 
either stated by our sources, or implied by what they say, I have avoided strengthening it in this way. It is clear that an 
impossibility of anyone else’s showing that I am mistaken does not necessarily carry with it an impossibility of showing that 
my belief is unjustified. And this general possibility of dissociation might conceivably apply to beliefs about one’s own mental 
states. It is conceivable, e.g., that one might show, through psychoanalysis, that I have a general tendency to deceive -nyself 
about my attitudes toward my daughter, This might well be taken to show that I am not justified in what I believe about those 
attitudes, even though no onc is able to show (conclusively) that any particular belief I have about those attitudes is mistaken. 
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does have privileged access to just what kinds of 
mental states. However it may help to motivate 
our consideration of other modes of privileged 
access if we briefly allude to some of the considera- 
tions that have led many thinkers to reject the 
modes so far considered. If we think of the range of 
mental states as including dispositional (belief, 
desire) as well as phenomenal (sensations, thoughts, 
feelings) states, there would seem to be strong 
reasons for denying that one enjoys infallibility, 
omniscience, indubitability, or incorrigibility vis- 
a-vis all the items within this range. The most 
dramatic reasons come from the sorts of cases 
highlighted by psycho-analysis, in which one hides 
certain of one’s desires or beliefs from oneself, and 
in the process attributes to oneself desires or 
beliefs that one does not have. Thus consider the 
classic overprotective mother, who is preventing 
her daughter from going out in society in order to 
prevent her from developing into a feared rival. 
This mother stoutly and sincerely denies wanting 
to prevent her daughter’s development and be- 
lieving that her policy is likely to lead to any such 
result. Instead, she says, she is motivated solely by 
a desire to protect her daughter from harm. It 
certainly does seem at least possible that there 
are such cases in-which the person both has desires 
and beliefs without knowing that he has them and 
attributes to himself desires and beliefs he does not 
have (at least not to the extent he supposes). 
Moreover, in such cases other people will have 
substantial grounds for doubting what the woman 
says about the desires and beliefs in question, and 
it even seems possible that others may sometimes 
be in a position to show (using realistic standards 
for this) that she is mistaken; so that not even in- 
dubitability or incorrigibility hold for beliefs and 
desires. . 

There is no doubt that proponents of these 
modes of privileged access are in a stronger 
position with respect to phenomenal states, I do 
not feel that this issue is definitely settled by a long 
way, but there are substantial negative arguments 
here.t? For example, a general argument against 
infallibility is that knowledge of particular facts 
essentially involves the application of general con- 
cepts to those facts and hence is inherently liable 
to error. At the very least these negative arguments 
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provide a stimulus to consider whether there is not 
some weaker sense in which a person might be said 
to be in a necessarily superior epistemic position 
vis-à-vis his own mental states. 

Another candidate that is well represented in 
the literature’ is “immediacy” or “directness.” 
The notion that a person is privileged in having 
immediate knowledge of his own mental states is 


expressed incidentally in several of our original’ 


quotations. Thus Brentano says that:the perception 
of mental phenomena is “immediately evident”; 
Ewing speaks of propositions based on intro- 
spection as “immediately known”; Hume speaks 
of our consciousness of the “actions and sensations 
of the mind” as that domain of experience where 
we are “most intimately conscious.” Immediacy 
is closer to the center of the stage in the following 
quotations. 

It has been suggested, namely, that any entity, which 

can be directly known by one mind only is a mental entity, 

and is “in the mind” of the person in question, and 
also, conversely, that all mental entities can be directly 
known only by a single mind.®° 

It is one such essential feature of what the word “‘mind”’ 

means that minds are private; that one’s own mind is 

something with which one is directly acquainted— 
nothing more so—but that the mind of another is 
something which one is unable directly to inspect.™ 

The terms “immediate” and “direct” are sus- 
ceptible of a variety of interpretations. Malcolm, 
in his essay, “Direct Perception,”™* maintains that 
“impossibility of error” is the main feature of the 
standard philosophical conception of direct per- 
ception” (p. 89). He cites several eminent philoso- 
phers in support of this claim, including Berkeley, 
Moore, and Lewis. He then goes on to construct 
the following definition: “A directly perceives x if 
and only if Æ’s assertion that he perceives x could 
not be mistaken; .. .” (loc. cit.). Of course if this 
is what we mean by directness, we have already 
discussed it under the heading of infallibility. We 
are therefore led to look for some other inter- 
pretation. 

Moore, in typical fashion, tries to, explain 
“direct knowledge” by pointing to a certain not 
further analyzable feature of our conscious ex- 
perience. Immediately following the passage 
quoted above he writes: 


18 For some recent presentation of such arguments, see D. M. Armstrong, op. cii., ch. 6, sect. 10; and B, Aune, Knowledge, 


Mind, and Nature (New York, 1967), ch. IT, sect. 1. 


% G. E. Moore, “The Subject Matter of Psychology,” in Vesey, op. cit., p. 241. 
11 C, I. Lewis, “Some Logical Considerations Concerning the Mental,” in Vesey, op. cit, p. 332. 


2 In Knowledge and Certainty, op. cit. 
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By “direct knowledge” is here meant the kind of 

relation we have to a colour, when we actually see it, 

or to a sound when we actually hear it. 
But if we simply leave the matter there it is not very 
satisfactory. Presumably something :can be said 
about the relation one has to a color When one 
actually sees it. And if it is not made explicit what 
the relation(s) in question is, we shall have no 
basis for resolving controversies over whether 
something or other is (or can be) directly known, 
whether, e.g.; one directly knows that one has a 
certain belief, or whether it is conceivable that 
another person could directly know one’s own 
thoughts. Let us try to find something more 
explicit. 

Talk about immediate knowledge has tradi- 
tionally been powerfully influenced by a spatial~ 
causal model of mediacy. When people deny that 
perceptual knowledge of physical objects is 
immediate, it is often on the grounds that there is a 
spatial and causal gap between my knowledge (or 
rather the beliefs and/or sense-impressions in- 
volved) and the object of knowledge—the tree or 
whatever. There are spatial and causal inter- 
mediaries involved, and if these are not aligned 
properly, things can be thrown off. Similarly there 
are causal and spatial intermediaries between my 
desire or feeling and your belief that I have that 
desire or feeling. Your belief (in the most favorable 
case) is evoked by some perceptions of yours, which 
are in turn evoked by some behavior of mine, 
which is in turn evoked by my desire or feeling. 
But when it comes to my knowledge of my desires 
or feelings, no such intermediaries are involved, 
and here we do not have the same possibilities of 
distortion. I am “right up next to” my own mental 
states; I am “directly aware” of them; they give 
rise to my knowledge without going through a 
causal chain of any sort. Let us call immediacy so 
construed “‘causal immediacy.” 

The main reason for not using this sense of 
“immediacy” here is that we do not know how to 
determine either spatial or causal directness for 
knowledge of one’s own mental states. We are not 
able to assign precise spatial locations to mental 
states.*3 Insofar as such location is possible, it is 
something rough, like “in the body,” or “in the 
head,” or maybe “in the brain.” For the other 
cases that is enough for a judgment of mediacy; as 
long as my belief that there is a tree out there is 
somewhere in my head, it is clearly not spatially 
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contiguous to the tree; and as long as your desire is 
in your head and my belief that you have that 
desire is in my head, then they are not spatially 
contiguous (even if our heads are touching’. But 
when both the belief and the object of the belief are 
mental states of the same person, we would reed a 
more precise method of location to determine 
whether or not they are spatially contiguous. They 
are both “in the head”, but just where in the 
head? Similar comments can be made concerning 
judgments of causal immediacy. With no more 
precise assumption than that the immediate causal 
antecedents of a belief of mine consist of processes 
in the brain, I can be sure that no belief of mine has 
its immediate causal antecedents in a tree. But if I 
am to determine whether my desire to go to 
Europe is an immediate causal antecedent of my 
belief that I have a desire to go to Europe, I need 
to have a more fine-grained view of the causeal pro- 
cesses involved, and unfortunately we do not have 
any such view. We are in almost total ignorance of 
the causal processes, if any, involved in the origin 
of beliefs about our own mental states, and so we 
simply do not know what intermediaries there 
may be. 

The upshot of this discussion is that although we 
can have sufficient reasons for terming many cases 
of knowledge “mediate” in the causal sense, we 
can have no assurance that any particular kind of 
knowledge is causally immediate, for when we come . 
to the only plausible candidates for such immediacy, 
we do not know enough about the spatial and 
causal relations involved (if any) to have any basis . 
for the denial of intermediaries. Thus our criterion 
is quite unworkable if we interpret it in terms of 
causal immediacy. It will be noted that we have 
argued for this without casting doubt on the in- 
telligibility of the term “causal immediacy.” Such 
a doubt could be raised, but that is another 
story. 

There is a more distinctively epistemic sense of 
the mediate-immediate contrast, a sense that is 
suggested by such talk as the following. ‘You can 
know what I am thinking and feeling only through 
something (some signs, indications, criteria, or what- 
ever); your knowledge of my thoughts and feelings 
is based on something else you know.” But I, by 
contrast, know directly what I am thinking and 
feeling. I don’t have to “derive” this knowledge 
from anything else. Let’s say that in the sense of 
the contrast suggested by these remarks, mediate 


2I am not maintaining, like some opponents of the identity theory, that such determinations are logically imposible: I am 
merely pointing out that at present we lack the resources for doing so. 
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knowledge is, while immediate knowledge is not, 
based on other knowledge. 

However the term “based on” does not wear a 
unique interpretation on its face. It is often used in 
such a way that to say that my knowledge that $ 
is based on my knowledge that T is to say that I 
arrived at the knowledge that $ by inferring $ 
from T. Thus philosophers have often used the 
presence or absence of inference as the crucial con- 
sideration in deciding whether a given piece of 
knowledge is to be called “direct” or “indirect.” 

I affirm, for example, that I hear a man’s voice. This 

would pass, in common language, for a direct percep- 

tion. All, however, which is really perception, is that 

I hear a sound. That the sound is a voice, and that 

voice the voice of a man, are not perceptions but 

inferences.” 

However, it is clear that this contrast in terms of 
inference is not going to make the desired dis- 
criminations if we confine ourselves to conscious 
inference. The perception of speech does not 
ordinarily involve a conscious inference from the 
existence of a sound (under some acoustical de- 
' scription) to the existence of a human voice as its 
source. And more to the present point, it is clear 
that one’s knowledge of the mental states of others 
is not always mediate if conscious inference is a 
necessary condition of mediacy. Quite often when 
I see that my companion feels dejected I am not 
aware of performing any inference from specifiable 
features of his speech, demeanor, and bearing to 
his dejection. And we certainly want to develop a 
concept of mediacy which is such that our ordinary 
knowledge of the mental states of others counts as 
mediate. Hence if we are going to make the desired 
discriminations in terms of the presence or absence 
of inference, we are going to have to rely heavily 
on the postulation of unconscious inference. I 
would not wish to subscribe to any general ban on 
such postulations, and it may be that we are justi- 
fied in postulating unconscious inferences in just 
those cases where they are needed to discriminate 
between mediate and immediate knowledge along 
the present lines. However, in view of the obscur- 
ities surrounding the concept of unconscious 
inferential processes, and in view of present un- 
certainties concerning the conditions under which 
the postulations of such processes is justified, it 
would seem desirable to search for some other 
interpretation of “‘based on.” 
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I would suggest that the tripartite analysis of 
knowledge introduced earlier provides us with the 
materials for such an interpretation. Using that 
schema we can distinguish between mediate and 
immediate knowledge in terms of what satisfies the 
second condition. If what justifies P in believing 
that S is some other knowledge that P possesses, 
then his knowledge is mediated by (based on) that 
other knowledge in a strictly epistemological sense. 
If, on the other hand, what satisfies condition (B.) 
is something other than P’s having some knowledge 
or other, we can say that his knowledge that S$ is 
immediate, not based on other knowledge. Let us, 
call this kind of immediacy “epistemic immedi- 
acy.” If I know that there was a fire last night at 
the corner of Huron and 5th because I read it in 
the Ann Arbor News, my knowledge is mediate; 
since what warrants me in believing that there is 
such a fire is my knowledge that such a fire was 
reported in the Ann Arbor News, plus my knowledge 
that it is a reliable source for local news. (The fact 
that the Ann Arbor News did carry this story and 
the fact that it is reliable in such matters will not 


justify me in believing that the fire took place, 


unless J know them to be the case.) Again if I know 
that my brother is dissatisfied with his job because 
he has complained to me about it, what warrants 
me in believing that he is dissatisfied is my knowl- 
edge that he has been complaining about it (and 
means what he says). On the other hand, it seems 
overwhelmingly plausible to suppose that what 
warrants me in believing that I feel disturbed, or 
am thinking about the mind-body problem, is not 
some other knowledge that I have. There is no bit 
of knowledge, or disjunction of bits of knowledge, 
such that if I do not have it (or some of them) my 
belief is not warranted, What would such bits of 
knowledge be? This is reflected in the oft-cited, 
but almost as often misunderstood,” fact that it 
“sounds odd,” or even “nonsensical” to respond 
to a person who has just told us how he feels or 
what he is thinking, with “What reason do you 
have for saying that?” or “What is your evidence 
for that?” One does not know how to answer such 
a question; there is no answer to give. 

This characterization of “immediate” is purely 
negative. It specifies what sort of thing does not 
satisfy condition B. where the knowledge is im- 
mediate, but it does not further limit the field of 
alternative possibilities. Clearly we can have 


% J. S. Mill, A System of Logic, Bk. IV, ch. 1, sect. 2. Quoted by N. Malcolm, “Direct Perception,” p. 88. 
= Te is misunderstood when it is taken to show that it makes no sense to speak of a person mowing that he feels disturbed, 


rather than taken to show what kind of knowledge this is. 
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different sorts of immediate knowledge claims de- 
pending on what is taken to satisfy condition B. 
If we consider the most explicit claims to immediate 
knowledge of one’s own mental states in the 
literature, those of Ayer and Shoemaker, we shall 
see that in. both cases condition -C. is“taken to 
imply condition B. 
This gives us the clue also to what may be meant by 
saying that knowledge of this kind is direct. In other 
cases where knowledge is claimed, it is not sufficient 
that one be able to give a true report of what one 
` claims to know: it is necessary also that the claim be 
authorized, and this is done by adducing some other 
statement which in some way supports the statement 
for ‘which the claim is made. But in this case no such 
authority is needed; ... Our knowledge of our 
thoughts and feelings accrues to us automatically in 
the sense that having them puts us in a position and 
gives us the authority to report them.* - 
... it is characteristic of a certain kind of statements, 
what I there called “first-person experience state- 
ments,” that being entitled to assert such a statement 
does not consist in having established that the state- 
ment is true, i.e., in having good evidence that it is 
true or having observed that it is true, but consists 
simply in the statement’s being true.*? 


Let us use the term “truth-sufficiency” for the 
sort of epistemic position described by these 
authors, We can put this notion into our standard 
format as follows: 

(D5) P enjoys truth-sufficiency vis-à-vis a type of 
proposition, R = ar. For any true proposi- 
tion, S, of type R, it is logically impossible 
that P should not be justified in believing 
that S. (Condition C. for P’s knowing that 
S logically implies condition B.)#8 

The privileged access thesis that makes use of this 
concept can be formulated as follows. 

(T5) (Truth-sufficiency) Each person is so re- 
lated to propositions ascribing current 
mental states to himself that it is logically 


* “Privacy,” in The Concept of a Person, p. 64. 
17 S. Shoemaker, op. cit., p. 216. 
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impossible both for such a proposition to 
be true and for him not to be justified in 
believing it to be true; while no one else is 
so related to such propositions. 


Knowledge involving truth-sufficiency is a sort 
of limiting case of direct knowledge; for here what 
is taken to justify the belief is something that is 
independently required for knowledge, viz., the 
truth of the belief. Thus nothing over and above 
the other two conditions for knowledge is required 
for the satisfaction of condition B., and so B. 
becomes, in a way, vacuous. We may call cases of 
knowledge in which nothing is required to satisfy 
B. over and above the other conditions for knowl- 
edge, “autonomous” knowledge.®® 

However, one can hold that a certain kind of 
knowledge is direct without considering it to be 
autonomous. Whenever condition B. is satisfied by 
something other than the possession of one or more 
pieces of other knowledge by the person in question, 
and this something goes beyond the other conditions 
for knowledge, we have knowledge that is direct 
but not autonomous. Thus a “direct realist,” who 
denies that one’s perceptual knowledge of physical 
objects is based on an epistemically prior knowl- 
edge of sense data, will think of perceptual knowl- 
edge as direct in the present sense of that term. 
However, he will certainly not think that nothing 
but the truth of § (a proposition describing a per- 
ceivable state of affairs) is required to justify a 
perceptual belief in S$. The mere fact that it is true 
that there is now a fire in my living room fireplace 
does not justify me in believing this, and more 
specifically does not justify me in accepting it as a 
perceptual belief. I shall not be so justified if I am 
out of sensory range of the fire, if, e.g., there is a 
thick wall between me and the living room, or if 
my sense organs are not functioning properly. Thus 
justifiability will at least require the belief that S 
to have resulted from the normal operation of one’s 
sense organs and central nervous system, as set into 


2$ This is the first time we have envisaged an implication of condition B. while the question of the satisfaction of condition 
A. is left undecided. It may seem that this is impossible, on the grounds that B. presupposes that A. is satisfied. How can I be 
justified in having a belief that I do not have? To make the three conditions logically independent, we shall have to interpret 
B. as: “P is in such a position that he will thereby be justified in believing that S if he has such a belief.” 

* Actually the concepts of infallibility and omniscience, as we have introduced them, satisfy our criteria for both directness 
and autonomy. If one is infallible or omniscient relative to a type of proposition, R, then when one knows that S, where § 
is an instance of that type, one’s knowledge is both direct and autonomous. For what satisfied condition B. is, in the case of 
infallibility, condition A., and, in the case of omniscience, condition G. In considering autonomy as an alternative to infallibility 
and omniscience, we are restricting ourselves to cases in which one of the other conditions is sufficient for B., but not also 
sufficient for the third condition. We could, of course, build that further restriction into a definition of autonomy, but there 
will be no need to do so, since our list of modes of privileged access will not contain autonomy as such. 
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operation by stimuli from S. Perceptual knowledge 
so construed is direct but not autonomous. 

In the light of these distinctions we can see that 
Ayer and Shoemaker have an inadequate concep- 
tion of the alternatives to their version of direct 
knowledge. Let us recall that Ayer says: 


In other cases where knowledge is claimed, it is not 
sufficient that one be able to give a true report of what 
one claims to know: it is necessary also that the claim 
be authorized, and this is done by adducing some 
other statement which in some way supports the 
statement for which the claim is made. 


Ayer is contrasting (his version of ) autonomous knowl- 
edge with mediate knowledge, ignoring the inter- 
mediate category of knowledge that is direct but 
not autonomous. As our reference to the direct 
realist view of perception shows, there may be 
additional “authorizations” required where these 
“authorizations” do not consist in the putative 
knower’s having some other knowledge that can 
count as evidence for S. Shoemaker is a bit more 
inclusive; he gives as alternative modes of “entitle- 
ment,” “having established that the statement is 
true, i.e., in having good evidence that it is true or 
having observed that it is true.” The latter disjunct 
could presumably be construed so as to cover 
perceptual knowledge as viewed by the direct 
realist, though as stated the condition is uninforma- 
tively circular; to say that one has observed that it 
is true that $ is just to say that one has perceptual 
knowledge that S. However, there are still many 
other possibilities for direct knowledge. For 
example, one might hold (with what justice I shall 
not inquire) that a belief about what makes for 
successful teaching is justified merely by the fact 
that one has engaged in a lot of teaching for a long 
time. More generally one may hold that long 
experience in an activity puts one in a position to 
make justified statements (of certain sorts) about 
that activity, regardless of whether one has any 
knowledge that could count as sufficient evidence 
for those statements. 

Ayer and Shoemaker have not only overlooked 
the possibility of direct but non-autonomous knowl- 
edge; they have also failed to notice another 
possibility for autonomous knowledge, viz., taking 
A. instead of C. as a sufficient condition for B. To 
say that this is true of one’s epistemic position vis- 
a-vis a certain range of propositions is to say that 
any belief in such a proposition is necessarily a 
justified one. We may use the term “self-warrant”’ 
for such a position. 
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(D6) P enjoys self-warrant vis-à-vis"a type of 
proposition, R = ar. For any proposition, 
S, of type R, it is logically impossible that 
that P should believe that $ and not be 
justified in believing that S. (Condition A. 
for P’s knowing that S logically implies 
condition B.) 
The corresponding privileged access thesis may be 
formulated as follows: 
(T6) (Self-warrant) Each person is so related 
to propositions ascribing current mental 
states to himself that it is logically im: 
possible both for him to believe that such 
a proposition is triie and not be justified 
in holding this belief; while no one else is 
so related to such propositions. 


It is clear that self-warrant and truth-sufliciency 
are weaker analogues of infallibility and omni- 
science, respectively. In the stronger modes, a given 
condition for knowledge is held to entail the other 
two, while in the weaker analogue that condition 
is held to entail only condition B. If one enjoys 
infallibility, then A. entails both B. and C., while 
with self-warrant, A. entails only B., leaving open 
the logical possibility of error. If one enjoys omni- 
science, C. entails both A. and B., while with truth- 
sufficiency C. entails only B., leaving open the 
logical possibility of ignorance. 

Let us look more closely at the relations of self- 
warrant and truth-sufficiency. In a way they are 
equivalent. Both insure that conditions A. and C., 
which are required for knowledge in any event, are 
sufficient for any given piece of knowledge in the 
appropriate range. Whether I enjoy self-warrant 
or truth-sufficiency (or both) vis-a-vis my current 
thoughts and feelings, it will follow in either case 
that whenever I have a true belief to the effect 
that I am thinking or feeling x at the moment, I 
can correctly be said to know that I am thinking.or 
feeling x. And neither privilege carries any guaran- 
tee that anything less will suffice for knowledge. 
However, they carry different implications as to 
what can be said short of a full knowledge claim. 
Enjoying self-warrant in this area guarantees that 
any belief of this sort is justified; it protects one 
against the possibility of unjustified belief forma- 
tion. Whereas truth-sufficiency makes no such 
guarantee; it is compatible with the existence of 
some unjustified beliefs in the appropriate range. 
Does truth-sufficiency confer a contrasting partial 
advantage? Does it put the agent into some favor- 
able position (short of knowledge) that he is not 
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put into by self-warrant? It may seem to. For it 
guarantees that for any thought or feeling possessed 
by Pat t,, P is justified in believing that he currently 
has that thought or feeling. That is, with respect 
to whatever thought or feeling I have at a given 
time, the fact that I enjoy truth-sufficiency means 
that I possess the conditional guarantee that my 
belief that I currently have that thought or feeling 
will be justified if I have such a belief. But in fact 
this adds nothing to the guarantee given by self- 
warrant. For the latter involves the claim that any 
of P’s belief in the appropriate range, whether true 
or not, will (necessarily) be justified. Whereas 
truth-sufficiency guarantees this only for such 
beliefs as are true. The latter guarantee is a proper 
part of the former.?® 

Thus we:may conclude that within the range of 
varieties of privileged access weaker than omni- 
science, infallibility, indubitability, and incorrigi- 
bility, self-warrant is the more interesting and 
important, since it provides everything in the way 
of cognitive superiority that is provided by truth- 
sufficiency, but not vice-versa. I would suggest that 
Ayer and Shoemaker missed the boat when they 
singled out truth-sufficiency for consideration. 

The greater interest of self-warrant is also shown 
by its greater utility as a principle of cognitive 
evaluation. We are now taking the standpoint of 
another person evaluating P’s knowledge claims, 
rather than the standpoint of P and his cognitive 
capacities. The basic point is that the criteria of 
justification provided by self-warrant are more 
accessible than those in terms of which the truth- 
sufficiency principle is stated. It is generally much 
easier to determine whether P believes that he has 
a certain thought, than it is to determine whether 
in fact he does have that thought. At least that is 
the case, insofar as a determination of the latter is 
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a task that goes beyond the determination cf the 
former. And of course where we are employing 
truth-sufficiency instead of self-warrant as a principle 
for the evaluation of knowledge claims, we must 
be taking the verification of condition C. to be 
distinguishable from the verification of condition 
A.; otherwise the use of the truth-sufficiency 
principle could not be distinguished from the use 
of the self-warrant principle. 


IV 


I believe that (T6) is the most defensible of the 
privileged access principles we have considered. It 
escapes the objections urged against claims of in- 
fallibility, omniscience, indubitability, and incor- 
rigibility. It allows for cases in which a person is 
mistaken about his current mental states, (and of 
course it puts no limit at all on the extent to which 
a person may be ignorant of his current mental 
states), and it even allows for cases in which some- 
one else can show that one is mistaken. And at the 
same time it specifies a very definite respect in 
which a person is in a superior epistemic position 
vis-à-vis his own mental states. To be sure, it i3 not 
immune from criticism. A thorough examination 
of such criticism is outside the scope of this paper, 
but there is one plausible criticism a consideration 
of which will afford a convenient entrée ta still 
further varieties of privileged access. 

The criticism in question is an attack on the 
logical entailment (and logical impossibility) 
claim that is imbedded in (T6). It maintains that 
what the principle holds to be logically impossible, 
viz., that a first-person-current-mental-state-belief 
(FPCMSB) should be unwarranted, is in fact con- 
sistently conceivable. More specifically, it claims 


_that it is just a matter of fact that people are 


2 In fact, if we should interpret truth-sufficiency as involving the claim that C. is a necessary as well as a sufficient 
condition for the justification of the belief (for B.), then not only does truth-sufficiency not confer any additional cognitive 
advantage over self-warrant; it puts one in a less advantageous position. For, contrary to self-warrant, it entails that one cannot 
be justified in a belief about one’s own mental states unless that belief is true. That is, it entails a reduction in the range 
of cases (intensionally even if not extensionally) in which one’s beliefs are justified. 

My formulation of truth-sufficiency did not represent C, as a necessary condition for B., though Shoemaker could be 
interpreted in this way. Of course for Shoemaker it is hardly a live issue, since he also commits himself to infallibility 
without explicitly distinguishing it from truth-sufficiency. If one accepts the infallibility principle, then the question whether 
G. is necessary as well as sufficient for B. becomes otiose. For since A. entails C, there is not even a logical possibility of a 
case in which one would justifiably believe that $ (A. and B.) without S's being true (C.). However in the case of someone 
like Ayer, who rejects infallibility, it would seem unjustifiable to make C. a necessary condition for B. For this would be 
to put a person in a worse cognitive position, in a way, with respect to his own mental states than he is in other fields of 
knowledge. For when it comes to knowledge of the physical world and historical events it is possible to be justified in 
believing that S, even though it is not true that S. 

äl There are also arguments to the effect that it is logically possible for other persons to enjoy self-warrant (and/or other 
modes of favorable epistemic position) vis-à-vis one’s own mental states; but I will not have time to go into that side 
of the criticism. 
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highly reliable in the reports they give us about 
their feelings, thoughts, and beliefs, i.e., that things 
generally turn out as they could be expected to on 
the hypothesis that those reports are correct. As 
things are, if a person tells us that he is feeling 
depressed or that he is thinking about his income 
tax, then subsequent events tend to bear this out, 
insofar as we can form any definite rational expec- 
tations, given the complexity of the connections, 
the undeveloped state of our knowledge of general 
connections in this area, and the varied possibilities 
for dissimulation. However, it is quite conceivable 
that the world should be such that a person’s 
reports of his feelings, thoughts, and beliefs would 
be no better guide to the future than, say, his 
reports of his immediate physical environment, 
which are still highly reliable, but by no means so 
overbearingly so as to be rightly accepted as self- 
warranted. If the world were like this, it would de- 
pend on further factors whether a given FPCMSB 
were warranted, just as is now the case with per- 
ceptual beliefs. Such factors might include how 
alert the person is at the moment, how good a 
judge he has proved himself to be in such matters, 
and so on. Thus in this logically possible world 
FPCMSB’s would be sometimes unwarranted, viz., 
in those cases in which the requisite additional 
factors were not present. But then even in our 
world it cannot be logically impossible for a 
FPCMSSB to be unwarranted.® 

There are various ways in which a defender of 
self-warrant may try to meet this criticism. First 
he may roundly deny that what the criticism main- 
tains to be logically impossible is indeed so. This 
denial may take varying forms, but I would suppose 
that the most plausible is one based on the claim 
that as we now use mental state terms like “feel 
3” “think about ,”? etc., it is “part of 
their meaning” that FPCMSB’s are self-warranted. 
It is impossible, in our 6, to make sense of 
the supposition that such a belief should not be 
warrantéd. What the critic is doing, in effect, is 
envisaging a situation in which the meanings of 
mental state terms would have changed in this 
respect. But the fact that such a change in meaning 
is possible leaves untouched the point that, given 
the present meaning of mental-state terms, having 
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a FPCMSB logically guarantees a warfant for the 
belief.38 

At the other end of the spectrum would be a 
capitulation; one might concede, in the face of the 
criticism, that the epistemic supériority enjoyed by 
FPCMSB’s is only an “empirical” one; it is just a 
matter of fact that one’s own reports of one’s current 
mental states are more reliable in general than the 
estimates of those states formed by other people. 

For present purposes we are interested in replies 
that lie between these extremes, replies that develop 
conceptions of self-warrant that lie between a logical 
impossibility of unwarranted belief and a mere de 
facto superior reliability..For this purpose let us 
imagine that the self-warrant theorist agrees with 
the critic that the situations adduced by the latter 
can be consistently described, using -terms with 
their currerit meanings. Thus he has to give up the 
claim that FPOMSB’s logically entail their own 
warrant. Nevertheless he still feels inclined to assert 
a stronger kind of superiority of such beliefs over 
their third-person counterparts than merely a 
greater frequency of accuracy. 

An obvious move at this point is to consider the 
possibility of defining self-warrant in terms of 
modalities other than logical. Two kinds that are 
familiar from other contexts are nomological 
modalities and normative modalities. The former 
is illustrated by such sentences as: 


Water can’t run uphill. 

If the cream’s been around that long it has to be 
sour. 

An airplane could go 1200 miles an hour. 


Here the modalities are based on laws of nature 
rather than on logical principles. There is nothing 
logically. impossible about water running uphill, 
but to do so would be contrary to physical laws. 
The sourness of the cream in question follows from 
biochemical laws plus antecedent conditions. And 
so on, 

Normative modalities are employed in sentences 
like the following: 

Bringing happiness to another person can’t be a 

sin. 

To get a Ph.D. you have to write a thesis. 

You can’t win without scoring runs. 


* Such a criticism could, of course, also be brought against the other varieties of privileged access we have distinguished 
since they all were stated in terms of logical entailment and logical impossibility. However, I have chosen to state the criticism 
in opposition to self-warrant, since I take this to be the strongest form of privileged access that does not fall victim to other 


objections. 


3 Just as the criticism in question may be made of stronger forms of a privileged access principle, so this sort of reply may 
be made in defense of those stronger forms. Malcolm and Shoemaker seem to think that infallibility is guaranteed by the 


meaning we now attach to mental state terms. 
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Here the ntcessities and impossibilities are based 
on normative principles of one sort or another; in 
these examples they are moral standards, institu- 
- tional regulations, and rules of games, respectively. 

Can we conceive the impossibility ofa FPCMSB’s 
being unwarranted in one of thesé other ways, 
rather than as logical? It would seem that nomo- 
logical impossibility is inapplicable here. If it were 
applicable, the laws involved would presumably be 
psychological laws, more specifically laws govern- 
ing the formation of beliefs about one’s own mental 
states. If these laws either asserted or implied a 
universal connection between a belief’s being about 
one’s own mental states and that belief’s being 
warranted, then it would be nomologically im- 
possible for such a belief to be unwarranted. The 
trouble with this is that warrantedness, being a 
normative concept, is not of the right sort to figure 
in a scientific law. To say that a belief is warranted 
is to say that it comes up to the proper epistemic 
standards, and-to determine what the proper 
standards are for one or another kind of belief is 
not within the province of an empirical science, 
anymore than is any other normative question.™ 
Hence it could not be nomologically impossible for 
a belief to be unwarranted. 

But for just the same reasons normative modal- 
ities are quite appropriate here. If there is a 
justifiable epistemic norm to the effect that any 
FPCMSB is ipso facto warranted just by virtue of 
its being the belief it is, then it would thereby be 
normatively impossible for such a belief to be un- 
warranted. Thus an alternative formulation of the 
self-warrant principle would be: 


(T6A) Each person is so related to propositions 
ascribing current mental states to himself 
that it is normatively impossible both for 
him to believe that such a proposition is 
true and not be justified in holding this 
belief; while no one else is so related to 
such propositions. 


(T6A) presupposes that a defensible epistemic 
standard would effect a direct connection between 
being a FPCMSB and being warranted; hence it 
can be stated in terms of normative modalities 
alone. A more complicated case can also be 
envisaged, one in which both nomological and 
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normative modalities are involved. Suppose that 
there is no such defensible epistemic standard as 
the one just mentioned; suppose instead that there 
is a standard to the effect that any belief possessing 
a certain property, F, is warranted, and that it is 
nomologically necessary that all FPCMSB’s have 
the property F. In that case it would be nomo- 
logically-normatively impossible for FPCMSB’s to 
be unwarranted; the impossibility would derive 
from a combination of epistemic norms and psycho- 
logical laws. ‘This gives rise to another version of 
the self-warrant principle: 


(T6B) Each person is so related to propositions 
ascribing current mental states to himself 
that it is nomologically impossible for him 
to believe such a proposition without his 
belief having property F, and it is norma- 
tively impossible for any belief having the 
property F to be unjustified; while no 
one else is so related to such propositions. 


Both of these alternative versions of a self- 
warrant principle are immune to the criticisms 
that launched us on the search for alternative 
modalities. Since neither version asserts any logical 
necessity for the warrant of FPCMSB’s, they allow 
for the possibility of consistently describing, in our 
present language, a situation in which (some) 
FPCMSB’s would not be warranted. According to 
(T6A) such a situation would involve some differ- 
ence in epistemic standards, and according to 
(T6B) it would involve either that or a difference 
in psychological laws. But there is nothing in these 
principles to suggest that such differences cannot 
be described by the use of current mentalistic 
language. 

This discussion suggests the possibility of a con- 
siderable proliferation of privileged access theses, 
through varying the modalities in terms of which 
each of our six modes of favorable epistemic position 
is stated. However we should not suppose that 
every such mode can be construed in terms of every 
modality. We have already seen that self-warrant 
is not amenable to statement in terms of a purely 
nomological modality. The question of just which 
modalities are combinable with each mode of 
favorable epistemic position is a complicated one, 
and we shall have time only for a few sketchy and 


* This conclusion is of course controversial, and it may be contested on the grounds that it presupposes an unwarranted 
distinction between the scientific (factual) and normative. However, it is not essential to this paper to take a definite stand 
on this issue. If normative matters are deemed to be within the province of science, it just means that nomological modalities 
are more widely applicable than I am supposing here, and the varieties of privileged access are even more numerous than 


I am representing them to be. 
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dogmatic remarks. It would seem that indubit- 
ability, incorrigibility, and truth-sufficiency cannot 
be stated in terms of nomological modalities alone, 
for the same reasons we gave in the case of self- 
warrant. With truth-sufficiency, which has the 
same structure, exactly the same argument applies. 
Our concept of indubitability being a normative 
one, it seems clear that an appeal to epistemic 
standards is essentially involved in the claim that 
there can be no grounds for any doubt. And since 
incorrigibility involves the impossibility of someone 
else’s showing the person to be mistaken (not just 
the impossibility of someone else’s being correct 
while one is mistaken), again it would seem that 
standards defining what counts as a demonstration 
in this area would be involved. By similar argu- 
ments I think it could be shown that these three 
modes are all construable, like self-warrant, in 
terms of both pure normative modalities ‘and a 
combination of nomological and normative modal- 
ities. 

The situation is quite different with respect to 
infallibility and omniscience. Here what is implied 
most basically is the correctness of a belief, and the 
possession of a belief, respectively. Whether or not 
a certain (factual) belief is correct, and whether or 
not a given person has a given belief, is sheerly a 
matter of fact and not within the jurisdiction of 
norms or standards. It would not make sense to 
adopt a standard to the effect that all beliefs of a 
certain category are correct; that would be as if a 
city council were to adopt an ordinance according 
to which all public housing in the city is free of 
rats. Ifa certain belief is in fact mistaken, we cannot 
alter that fact by legislating it away. On the other 
hand, it might conceivably be nomologically neces- 
sary that beliefs of a certain category all be correct. 
The mechanisms of belief formation might be such 
as to guarantee this. However, since both infalli- 
bility and omniscience, as we have formulated 
them, involve the implication of the warrant con- 
dition, B., as well, it would seem, for the reasons 
given in connection with self-warrant, that they 
cannot involve nomological modalities alone.™ 
Thus a mixed nomological-normative modality 
would seem to be the only alternative to the logical 
modalities (at least among the alternatives we are 
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considering). An infallibility principle could be 
stated in those terms as follows: 

(T1A) Each person is so related to propositions 
ascribing current mental states to himself 
that it is nomologically impossible for him 
to believe such a proposition without that 
proposition’s being true, and it is norma- 
tively impossible for a belief that satisfies 
this condition to be unjustified; while no 
one else is so related to such propositions’ 


In addition, there is the possibility of non-modal, 
de facto universal, versions of each of our six basic 
types. The following is a rough indication of how 
privileged access principles will look as so con- 
strued. i 


Infallibility—FPCMSB’s are, in fact, 
mistaken. 

Omniscience—A person is, in fact, never ignor- 
ant of one of his mental states. 

Indubitability—No one, in fact, ever has grounds 
for doubting a FPCMSB. 

Incorrigibility—No one else ever, in fact, 
succeeds in showing that a FPCMSB is 
mistaken. 

Self-warrant—FPCMSB’s are, as a matter of 
fact, always warranted. 

Truth-sufficiency—-True FPCMSB’s are, as a 
matter of fact, always warranted. 


never 


It is dubious that these formulations in terms of 
de facto universals are of much use. For it is doubtful 
that anyone could have solid grounds for supposing 
that, e.g., FPGMSB’s are always correct, unless his 
claim were based on some sort of modal considera- 
tion to the effect that something in the nature of 
the case makes it impossible for FPCMSB’s to be 
mistaken; and in that case he would be in a position 
to formulate the infallibility thesis in modal terms. 
We can derive a more usable non-modal formula- 
tion by weakening the universals to a “for the most 
part” status, thus replacing “never” with “rarely,” 
and “always” with “usually.” So construed, in- 
fallibility and self-warrant, e.g., would become: 


Infallibility—FPCMSB’s are, in fact, rarely 
mistaken.3é 


*5 Of course we could excise this implication from our construal of infallibility and omniscience, in which case infallibility 
would be defined simply as the impossibility of mistake and omniscience simply as the inevitability of belicf-formation. (It 
would still be the case that the beliefs that satisfy these conditions would be warranted and so count as knowledge; it is just 
that this would not be made explicit in the definition.) As so conceived these modes would be amenable to a formulation 


in terms of nomological modalities alone. 


% Absolutistic terms like ‘‘infallibility” and “‘ommniscience” are not aptly used for formulations that are weakened to this 


extent, but that isa merely verbal point. 
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Self-warrant--FPCMSB’s are, as a matter of 
fact, usually warranted. 


It does seem conceivable that one should acquire 
solid grounds for, e.g., a “for the most part” version 
of an infallibility principle without thereby putting 
himself in a position to assert a corresponding 
modal principle. One might argue, e.g., that we 
are rarely, if ever, in a position to show that a 
FPCMSSB is incorrect, and that to the extent that 
we have an independent check on their accuracy, 
they almost always turn out to be correct. There- 
fore we. have every reason to suppose that they are, 
in fact, usually correct. This line of argument is not 
based.on any fundamental considerations concern- 
ing the concepts, natural laws, or epistemic norms 
involved, and therefore it does not support any 
claim as to what is necessary or impossible. 

Another way of deviating from unrestricted 
universality involves a restriction to “normal” con- 
ditions. Thus we might construe self-warrant, 
e.g., as follows: 


Self-warrant—FPCMSB’s are normally war- 
ranted (are always warranted in normal 
conditions). 


Certain lines of argument support a “normal con- 
ditions” version instead of, or in addition to, a “by 
and large” version. For example, one may think 
that he can give an (open-ended) list of “abnormal” 
factors that are usually absent but which when 
present would prevent a FPCMSB from having 
the warrant it usually has. These might include 
such things as extreme preoccupation with other 
matters, extreme emotional upset, and derange- 
ment of the critical faculties. 

Our list of varieties of privileged access has now 
swollen to a staggering 34: 16 modal principles, 
6 de facto unrestrictedly universal principles, 6 “by 
and large” principles, and 6 “normal conditions” 
principles. No doubt with sufficient ingenuity the 
list could be further expanded, but perhaps the 
results already attained will suffice to bring out the 
main dimensions of variation. 


V 


Attacks on privileged access invariably fail to 
take account of the full range of possibilities. Their 
arguments are directed against only some of the 
possible versions of the position they are attacking; 

3? New York, 1967. 

38 London, 1968. 
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hence at best they fall.short of showing that no 
privileged access principle is acceptable. To illus- 
trate this point I shall take two of the best and most 
prominent recent attacks on privileged access, 
those of Bruce Aune in his book Knowledge, Mind, 
and Nature,>? and those of D. M. Armstrong in his 
book A Materialist Theory of the Mind.** 

Aune’s arguments occur in chap. II, “Does 
Knowledge Have An Indubitable Foundation?” 
and they form part of his attack on the general idea 
that our knowledge rests on a foundation that is 
made up of beliefs, each of which is wholly non- 
inferential and completely infallible. Although at 
the beginning of the discussion (pp. 32-33) he 
wobbles a bit between talking of the “reliability of 
our beliefs concerning immediate experience” 
(p. 32) and talking about “the alleged infallible 
character of immediate awareness,” (p. 33) it is 
clear that his actual arguments are directed against 
an infallibility thesis, and indeed a logical infalli- 
bility thesis. The arguments are designed to show 
that “identifications of even feelings and mental 
images are not logically incapable of error” (p. 33), 
and to demonstrate “the possibility of being mis- 
taken about the character of one’s momentary 
experience” (p. 34). But having presented what he 
claims to be possible cases of mistake about such 
matters, he then supposes himself to have shown 
that statements about one’s immediate experience 
are not “intrinsically acceptable,” in the sense that 


‘their “truth is acceptable independently of any 


inference” (p. 41). And he seems to suppose that 
the only alternative to. an infallibility claim is the 
view that there are strong empirical reasons for 
accepting one’s statements about his immediate 
experience. 


The point seems to be securely established that judg- 
ments of phenomenal identification are not, m fact, 
infallible. We may come to have enormous coniidence 
that, after a protracted period of training, a man’s 
opinions about the character of his own experiences 
are never really wrong. But our confidence here is 
based on empirical considerations. There is no longer 
any reason to think that such opinions cannot be 
erroneous; rather we have fairly good, though not 
infallible, reasons to think that they are normally 
reliable. (P. 37). 


In supposing that having disposed of logical in- 
fallibility, he has thereby disposed of “intrinsic 
acceptability” and left a clear field for an accept- 
ability based on empirical evidence, it is clear that 
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Aune has overlooked most of the modes of epistemic 
superiority we have distinguished, in particular 
self-warrant and truth-sufficiency. For to say that 
one enjoys self-warrant vis-à-vis his own immediate 
experience is to say that any of the person’s beliefs 
about that experience is justified (acceptable) just 
by virtue of the fact that it is held, whether or not 
one possesses anything that has the status of 
evidence for that belief; and to say that one enjoys 
truth-sufficiency vis-à-vis one’s immediate ex- 
perience is to say the same thing for one’s true 
beliefs about that experience. These are two forms 
of “intrinsic acceptability” without infallibility, 
and Aune will have to mount arguments against 
these before he can lay claim to having disposed of 
“intrinsic acceptability.” At the most basic level 
what is overlooked here is the distinction between 
a belief’s guaranteeing its own truth, and a belief’s 
guaranteeing its own justification (acceptability), 
ie., the difference between the justification (B.) 
and the truth (C.) conditions for knowledge. 

Moreover Aune has overlooked the possibility of 
working, within any of those modes of epistemic 
superiority, with modalities other than the logical 
modalities. In the quotation just cited, he presents 
a “normal conditions” variety of infallibility as the 
only alternative to a logical infallibility thesis. But 
even within the bounds of infallibility there is also 
the view that it is nomologically impossible that 
FPCMSB’s should be mistaken. And as for self- 
warrant, even if we should reject the claim that it is 
logically impossible for FPCMSB’s to be un- 
warranted, there is still the view that their being 
unwarranted is a normative impossibility, a view 
that is also distinct from the position that 
FPCMSB’s are “‘normally reliable.” 

Armstrong’s discussion (in chap. 6, sect. x of 
the above mentioned book, entitled, “The alleged 
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indubitability of consciousness”) draws more dis- 
tinctions than Aune. He distringuishes logical in- 
fallibility, logical omniscience, and logical in- 
corrigibility (pp. 101-102), in much the same way 
as I, though he uses for these concepts the terms 
“indubitability” (alternatively “‘incorrigibility’’), 
“self-intimation,” and “logically privileged access,” 
respectively. He then presents arguments against 
the claims that FPCMSB’s enjoy any of these kinds 
of privilege. Furthermore he explicitly recognizes 
nomological infallibility.2° In chap. 9, sect. ii, 
entitled “The nature of non-inferential knowledge” 
he defines non-inferential knowledge as follows: 
“A knows p non-inferentially, if, and only if, A has 
no good reasons for p but: ` 


(1) A believes p; 

(2) p is true; 

(3) 4’s belief-that-p is empirically sufficient for the 
truth of p.” (P. 189.) 


He goes on to make it explicit that the “empirical 
sufficiency” involved here is based on some law of 
nature (p. 190); hence whenever one has non- 
inferential knowledge of p it is nomologically im- 
possible that his belief should be mistaken. Thus he 
does not, like Aune, regard some kind of de facto 
reliability as the only alternative to a logically 
necessary epistemic privilege. However, like Aune, 
he fails to note both the possibility of self-warrant 
(and truth-sufficiency) as distinct modes of 
epistemic privilege, and the possibility of formu- 
lating at least some of the modes in terms of 
normative modalities. Thus even if he has 
effectively disposed of logical infallibility, omni- 
science, and incorrigibility, he cannot yet conclude 
that nomological infallibility is the only plausible 
version of a modal privileged access thesis. 
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3 Where this is construed simply as matter of condition A’s nomologically implying C without the further stipulation of 


an implication of B. 
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III. THEORIES, ANALOGIES, AND CRITERIA 


_ WILLIAM 


il es problem of other minds retains its place on 
the philosophical agenda, not because of a 
lingering doubt that perhaps after all one is only 
carrying on a monologue with a collection of 
automata, but because any theory of knowledge 
which cannot explain kow we can know that other 
people feel, think and experience life subjectively 
is crucially deficient. There is, furthermore, a 
strong likelihood that a theory which fails at this 
critical point suffers from structural defects which 
will eventually make themselves felt at other points. 
In recent years much of the discussion of “‘other 
minds” has revolved around the concept of a 
criterion” which is derived from the later 
philosophy of Wittgenstein. It has been claimed 
that this concept opens the way to the final 
solution (or dissolution) of the problem, and that 
other approaches to the problem are not only in- 
sufficient but logically incoherent. On the other 
hand, the concept has been attacked on the grounds 
either that it has not been clearly defined, or that 
in the sénse defined there are no criteria; it is also 
argued that the doctrine of criteria does not 
succeed in obviating the sceptical difficulties about 
other minds. The present paper constitutes a 
qualified defense of the doctrine of criteria; 
qualified in that the claims made here on behalf of 
criteria are not as strong as some others have made, 
though they are (I believe) strong enough to secure 
the distinctive values of this approach. In the first 
section the concept of a criterion is explained in a 
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way which answers or avoids many of the objections 
which have been raised against it. The second 
section examines in detail certain arguments 
against the doctrine of criteria which have been 
by Putnam and Ayer. The third section considers 
the necessity for criteria in the light ofan alternative 
which has been suggested by Chihara and Fodor: 
their view, briefly stated, is that the application of 
psychological predicates is governed, not by 
criteria in the Wittgensteinian sense, but by what 
might be described as implicit, common-sense 
level psychological theories.® 

By way of clarification it is necessary to point 
out an ambiguity which infects some discussions of 
criteria; the criterion for a concept is spoken of 
both as the basis for applying the concept in 
question and as the basis for knowing what ths 
concept means. Neither use by itself is objectionable 
(though I believe the first is closer to the ordinary 
usage of “‘criterion”), but to identify the two, as 
Malcolm does, is to commit oneself to a rather 
strong form of the verification theory of meaning.’ 
In this paper “criterion” will be used to denote the 
basis upon which a concept is applied; the relation- 
ship between criteria and meaning will for the 
time being be left open. 

Though the question of criteria can arise with 
regard to any descriptive predicate,’ or at least for 
any predicate whose application cannot be 
“directly observed,”® we shall be concerned here 
only with criteria for “mental” or “psychological” 


1 See especially Norman Malcolm, “Knowledge of Other Minds,” Journal of Philosophy, vol. 55 (1958) pp. 969-978; reprinted 


in Malcolm’s Knowledge and Certainty ‘(Englewood Cliffs, 1963). Also reprinted in Harold Morick, ed., Wittgenstein and the 


Problem 


of Other Minds (New York, 1967), and in George Pitcher, ed., Wittgenstein: The Philosophical Investigations, A Collection of Critical 
Essays (Garden City, 1966) ; the latter two volumes contain a number of other selections which are relevant to the topic of 


this essay. 
3 For some of these criticisms, see below, Parts I, II. 
3 C. S. Chihara and J. A. Fodor, ““Operationalism and 


e; A Critique of Wittgenstein,” American Philosobhical 


Language 
Quarterly, vol. 2 (1965) pp. 281-295. Reprinted in both—Morick, op. cit. and G. Pitcher op. cit; page references will be to 


the Pitcher volume. 


4 This feature of Malcolm’s position is noted by R. C. Buck, “Non-Other Minds,” in R. J. Butler, ed., Analytical Philesophy 


(New York, 1962), 


p. 198f; by H. Putnam, “Dreaming and Depth Grammar,” ibid. pp. 212-214; and by Hector-Neri 


Castaneda, “Criteria, Analogy, and Knowledge of Other Minds,” Journal of Philosophy, vol. 59 (1962) p. 540. 


8R. M. Hare speaks of criteria for the application of evaluative or prescriptive predicates (The 


Language of Morals, New 


York, 1964, ch. 6). But Hare insists that evaluative predicates have descriptive meaning, and it is in virtue of this that they 


are governed by criteria. 


è The ambiguity about what can and cannot be “directly observed” is notorious. But for our purposes the ambiguity is 
controlled by the rule that within a given context the question of a criterion for the truth of “S is a P” can arise only if, in 
that context, we regard S’s being a P as something which cannot be directly observed. 
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predicates—e.g., ‘““Tommy’s leg hurts,” “Roger is 
thinking about the World Series.” Our text, in 
other words, is Wittgenstein’s famous dictum: 

“An ‘inner process’ stands in need of outward 
criteria.”? But though Wittgensteinian derivation 
of much that is said here will be evident, we shall 
not discuss how closely what is said corresponds to 
the teachings of the Blue and Brown Books and the 
Philosophical Investigations; to ascertain this would 
be a further task, and not a minor one.® 


I 


To begin our exposition of the doctrine of 
criteria, we raise two preliminary questions: 
(1) What is the value of this approach supposed 
to be? (2) How does the doctrine of criteria differ 
from other approaches to the nature of psycho- 
logical predicates and the problem of other minds? 
In answer to the first question, we may say that the 
doctrine of criteria offers both an account of how 
we learn to use psychological predicates and an 
account of how we apply them once they have been 
learned; the two are closely related, as one would 
expect, but nevertheless distinct. In addition to the 
illumination of our ordinary conceptual scheme 
which these accounts provide, the doctrine has the 
merit that it obviates the problem of scepticism 
about other minds, as well as the various attempts 
(including the argument from analogy) to alleviate 
this scepticism. 

What is distinctive about the doctrine of criteria? 
This doctrine asserts that psychological predicates 
are ascribed on the basis of observed behavior— 
or, to sharpen the point, they are ascribed on the 
basis of the observed siates and movements of physical 
objects, including (but not limited to)® the body of 
the person to whom the psychological predicate is 
ascribed. But then, there is nothing very con- 
troversial about this assertion. The distinctive 
feature of the doctrine of criteria lies in the claim 
that the connection between a psychological 
predicate and the behavior on the basis of which it 
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is ascribed is not merely contingent; sather, it is 
in a certain sense both necessary and logical. Not 
surprisingly, it is this claim of the ‘‘necessity”’ of 
the criterial tie which has been the focus of attacks 
on the doctrine. And the elucidation of this 
necessity is-the key to the explanation and defense 
of the doctrine of criteria.. . 

We may begin. the elucidation by explaining 
what the necessity in question is not. In accepting 
the notion of a criterion one does not commit 
oneself to the behaviorist view that psychological 
predicates can be “reduced to” or “defined in 
terms of” behavioral predicates. Nor is it asserted 
that the behavioral criteria for a person’s being in 
a certain psychological state constitute a logically 
sufficient and/or necessary condition for his 
actually being in that state.1° Speaking positively, 
the necessity of the criterial tie involves two 
distinct, though related, elements: we may dub 
these the necessity for criteria, and the necessity 
of criteria. We consider first the necessity for 
criteria. 

Let ‘¢’ and ‘p’ stand for a behavioral description 
and a psychological state-description, respectively, 
so that “John is in ¢” would expand into a des- 
cription of John’s observable bodily state and 
movements (together with relevant facts about 
his surroundings) during a given brief period, and 
“John is in 4” would expand into a description of 
his psychclogical state during that period. Let 
A”, “gp”? etc., be additional behavioral des- 
criptions. Now, consider the following dialogue: 


A: John is in 4. 

B: How do you know? You can’t directly 
observe his psychological state. 

A: True. But I can observe that he is in ¢. And 
on the basis of extensive experience I can 
assure you that when people are in ¢ they 
are almost always in 4 as well. 

B: But how can you be sure of this? For 
certainly in the cases you are relying on for 
your generalization you couldn’t just observe 


7 Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, tr. Anscombe, grd Edition (New York, 1968), vol. 1, p. 580. (Strictly 
speaking, our text is this saying without the scare quotes on “inner 

$ For discussions of Wittgenstein’s meaning see Rogers Albritton, “On Wittgenstein’s Conception of a Criterion,” Philosophical 
Review, vol. 71 (1962), pp. 433-447, reprinted in—Morick, op. cit; and Anthony Kenny, “Criteria,” in The Encyclopedia of 


Philosophy, vol. 2, pp. 258-261. 


* The basis cannot be limited to the subject’s body-atates, because the surroundings can make a difference in our interpretation 
of what is happening—the occurrences which take place before motion picture cameras are only the most obvious example. 

It should perhaps be pointed out that whereas “behavior” as ordinarily used may carry the implication that only persons 
or sentient organisms “behave,” this implication must be dropped in the present context on pain of circularity. 

1 The notion that criteria are supposed to be logically sufficient conditions for the occurrence of psychological states vitiates 
a number of critiques; notably Jerry A. Fodor’s (see his Psychological Explanation: An Introduction to the Philosophy of. Psychology, 


New York, 1968, ch. 2). 
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that the subjects were in 4, any more than 
you can with John right now. 

A: Right again. But in those cases I knew that 
the subjects were in # because I observed 
that they were in ¢’. 

B: But don’t you see that I shall just repeat my 
question again? 


Now, A can continue in this way through as many 
steps as are warranted by the facts (appealing 
successively to 6”, $”, $7”, as evidence for being- 
in-4), but not through infinitely many. Assuming 
that the end of the chain has been reached, A may 
say something like this: 


A: Well, that someone is in ¢’ just is the kind of 
grounds on which I am prepared to affirm 
that he is in 4. And if you don’t allow that it 
is ground enough, then I fail to see how you 
can affirm that anyone is in % under any 
circumstances. Accepting a person’s being in ¢' 
as sufficient evidence for his being in ù ts a 
necessary condition for ever being able to affirm 
that anyone is in pt 


The thought behind this last remark is that 
someone’s being in ¢’ constitutes the most favorable 
conditions for affirming that he is in yọ. For instance, 
if a man has been wounded and is writhing, 

cing, and groaning we have the most 
favorable conditions (hereafter, MFC) for saying 
that he is in pain, In such a case anyone who is 
familiar with the English language, and in par- 
ticular with the ordinary use of the word ‘“‘pain,” 
will say of this man without hesitation that he is in 
pain. And when a person’s behavior has these 
characteristics we say that it satisfies the criteria (or, 
if the various ingredients in the behavior are 
lumped together, the criterion) for being in pain. 

Three points need clarification here. First, does 
it make any difference whether or not the subject 
says he is in pain? In the case described, it probably 
doesn’t—he can hardly add to our certainty by 
saying that he is, and if he says that he isn’t we shall 
think either that he is delirious and doesn’t know 
what he is saying, or else that he is being stoical. 
But in general the important point is that the pro- 
duction of intelligible sounds by the body in 
question is, from the present standpoint, just 
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another ingredient in that body’s observable 
behavior. The fact is that we often take what a 
person says as a very important index to his psycho- 
logical state, but we are prepared to overrule this 
if other aspects of his behavior are strikingly 
inconsistent with it. 

Secondly, what if the person is feigning? In 
most cases the fact that he is feigning will manifest 
itself somehow in his present behavior, and if this 
is so we do not have an instance of the MFC; i.e., 
the criterion is not wholly satisfied. If, however, 
his present behavior is in all respects indistinguish- 
able from the MFC, then the criterion ts satisfied 
and we are justified in asserting that he is in pain, 
even if the assertion later turns out to be false. Nor 
does this mean that our being deceived in such 
cases is unavoidable: if a person satisfies the 
criteria for being in and yet we have some special 
reason to doubt that he really is in y, we can 
simply extend our period of observation long 
enough to be pretty sure of noticing inconsistent 
behavior if there is any. The general point is that 
“feign” is also a psychological predicate which is 
governed by criteria. It is, furthermore, a con- 
ceptual truth that feigning is not habitual behavior 
for most people.14 

Thirdly, it is an evident over-simplification to 
speak as though there were one determinate MFO 
for each distinguishable psychological predicate. 
In practice, it is clear that there is a considerable 
range of behaviors which we regard as fully con- 
vincing evidence that a person is in pain; it is con- 
venient to lump these together under the term 
“‘pain-behavior.” The task of describing the 
“equivalence-class’ of pain-behaviors in purely 
physical terms is formidable; there is no reason to 
suppose that in principle it cannot be done. In the 
meantime, we must and do rely largely on in- 
tuition (in the non-problematic sense of “informed 
judgment arrived at without explicit reasoning”) 
in determining whether the criteria for being in 
pain are satisfied or not. And of course there are 
many doubtful cases here, i.e., cases in which the 
criteria are only partially satisfied. (“He says his 
ankle doesn’t hurt, and he can get around on it all 
right. But he limps when he tries to run on it.”) 

The necessity for criteria, then, may be ex- 
plained as follows: To state the criteria for y is to 


1 Note that A does not avail himself of the “argument fram analogy.” His reasons for not using it will become clear as our 


` discussion 


8 To say this is not to provide a logical guarantee, eg., that men usually intend to keep their promises, In moments 


of moral discourage 
disregarded the concept of a promise loses its applicability. 


ment we are prone to say, “A promise doesn’t mean anything any more”; i.e., when promises ars generally 
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describe the most favorable conditions for ascribing y, 
and implies that when these conditions occur (or 
are closely enough approximated) one is justified 
in ascribing yb without further hesitation, even though 
the criteria do not constitute logically sufficient 
conditions for the occurrence of #. The necessity 
for criteria lies in the fact that if there were no 
criteria for being-in-p the concept of could not be 
applied. For consider: if there were no criteria for p, 
or (what amounts to the same thing) if the criteria 
were not accepted as sufficient grounds for the 
application of the concept, then (since no be- 
havioral evidence is a logically sufficient condition 
for the truth of “a is in p”) one would always be in 
the position of requiring more evidence to justify 
its application. But given that the criteria specify 
the most favorable conditions for the application of y, 
it follows that more evidence cannot be supplied. 
We are confronted with an alternative: ascribe ẹ 
on the basis of the criteria, or give up ascribing it 
altogether.1® 

It might be supposed that, while the considera- 
tions above require that we ascribe on the basis 
of criteria, they do not require that we ascribe it 
without qualification. In other words, from “a satisfies 
the criteria for p” the correct inference may lead, 
not to “ʻa is in #,” but to “a is probably in ¥.” But 
the question is what the word “probably” is doing 
in this conclusion? If it is meant simply to mark the 
fact that the satisfaction of the criteria is not a 
logically sufficient condition for a’s being in %, this 
is freely admitted. (And we are, in the ordinary 
sense, entirely certain of much that is thus “only 
probable.”) If what is meant that, as a matter of 
practical policy, we should always regard judg- 
ments about the thoughts and feelings of others as 
doubtful, then the suggestion has nothing to 
recommend it. (Wittgenstein: “Just try—in a real 
case—to doubt someone else’s fear or pain.’’4) 
‘The most natural interpretation of “ais probably in 
$” is that while the evidence indicates that a is in 4, 
it is not conclusive, so that it will be prudent to 
wait for confirmation before committing oneself on 
the subject. But on this interpretation it makes no 
sense to suggest that we should always say, “a is 
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probably in 4.” (In general, the plausibility of the 
sceptic’s position consists in the illusion that he is 
just cautiously “waiting for more evidence,” when 
in actuality he has so defined his position that it 
is logically impossible for the desired evidence to 
be found.) ' 

What we have chosen to- call the necessity of 
criteria is distinguishable from, though closely 
related to, the necessity for criteria which is ex- 
plained above. The necessity of criteria lies in the 
fact that the tie between a psychological predicate and tts 
criteria is necessary rather than contingent. The claim 
that this is so is supported by the following train of 
thought: the use of words is controlled, and in a 
certain sense their meaning is defined, by the rules which. 
govern their use. Now, for psychological predicates 
the criteria of application constitute a very 
important part of the “rules for use,” so that to 
change the criteria is to change the rules and, 
therefore, in a sense, to change the meaning of the 
predicats. Admittedly this connection between 
meaning and use is controversial, and to attempt 
its explication and defense here would carry us too 
far afield. But I believe that the doctrine, “change 
of criterion involves change of concept,” can be 
shown to possess some intuitive plausibility. Let us 
take an extreme example, first suggested by Alvin 
Plantinga.§ A man ascribes pain to other persons 
on the basis of a criterion which is much simpler 
than the ones normally used: his criterion is, that 
on Thursdays everyone is in pain. Would it not 
seem reasonable to’ say that his concept of pain is 
different from ours, even though the subjective 
feelings he associates with “pain” when self- 
ascribed are exactly the same as we experience when. 
we are in pain? The alternative, presumably, is 
that he has the same concept we do but is applying 
it wrongly. But how would one go about con- 
vincing him that his application is wrong? By 
showing him that other people are not, in fact, 
always in pain on Thursdays, and that they are 
sometimes in pain on other days? But for him, its 
being Thursday is sufficient evidence that they are 
in pain, and he regards our ordinary criteria of 
pain as totally irrelevant.?® Surely what we must 


13 This, I believe, is the best interpretation of Strawson’s assertion (which has perplexed several critics) that criteria are 
“logically adequate” grounds for ascribing psychological predicates. Strawson certainly does not mean that the satisfaction 
of the criteria is a logically sufficient condition for a perscn’s being in a certain psychological state. (P. F. Strawson, Individuals, 


Garden City, 1963, p. 107). 
H Phi ical Investigations, vol. 1, p. 303. 


18 God and Other Minds (Ithaca, 1967), p. 219f. The point Plantinga makes with this example (I need hardly say) is different 


from the point made here. 


16 We might think he would notice that the criterion was not satisfied when he himself was in pain, but this is not necessarily 
so: I once knew a man who had a headache without fail every Sunday morning! 
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say about such a man is that he “is not playing our 
game,” i.e., he does not employ our ordinary 
concept of pain. 

The necessity of the tie between a predicate and 
its criterion enables us to see the force of Sydney 
Shoemaker’s statement, that “If so and so’s being 
the case is a criterion for the truth of a judgment 
... the assertion that it is evidence in favor of the 
truth of the judgment is necessarily (logically) 
rather than contingently (empirically) true. We 
know that it is evidence, not by having observed. 
correlations and discovered empirical generaliza- 
tions, but by understanding the concept of a 
¢."17 Since the criterion is tied logically to its 
predicate, one cannot discover empirically either 
that it is or that it is not evidence for the truth of 
propositions which apply the concept. For to 
change the criteria for a concept is ipso facto to 
change the concept itself. And even with respect 
to our initial learning of a concept, it is not quite 
correct to say (for example), that we learned that 
pain-behavior is the criterion for pain. Rather, 
we learned the concept of pain by learning to use pain- 
behavior as a criterion. 

A symptom, in contrast to a criterion, is something 
which is taken as an indication that someone is in a 
certain psychological state because it has been 
found to correlate closely with a person’s being in 
that state as indicated by the criteria for that state. 
Thus, pain-behavior is the criterion for being in 
pain; a newspaper report to the effect that a 
person is suffering severe pain as the result of an 
illness is accepted as a “symptom,” because we 
have found by experience that newspaper accounts 
of this kind are generally reliable. 

What has been said about the necessity of the 
criterial tie can be summarized as follows: Since 
the psychological states of other persons cannot be 
directly observed, it is necessary that psycho- 
logical predicates should have behavioral criteria— 
that is, that there should be behavioral indications 
which we are prepared to regard as conclusive 
evidence for the ascription of these predicates. 
Furthermore, the meaning of a psychological 
predicate is at least partly determined by its 
criteria, so that to change the criteria involves 


changing the concept; the connection between the 


% Self-Knowledge and Salf-Identity (Ithaca, 1964), pp. 3-4. 
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two is therefore logical rather than empirical, 
and one cannot discover empirically whether or 
not a particular kind of behavior is a criterion for 
a given psychological concept.18 

The recognition of the logical tie between 
psychological predicates and behavioral criteria 
threatens, at this point, to create what R. C. Buck 
has called the problem of “non-other minds,’”9 
For we have seen that these predicates are of 
necessity applied to other persons on the basis of 
behavioral criteria, but we do not ordinarily 
employ any such criteria in applying them to 
ourselves. Thus, a logical chasm threatens to open 
between first- and third-person uses of these 
predicates. One rather desperate solution is to 
admit that the meaning of such predicates is indeed 
different in the two cases: this implies that a 
sentence such as “We both felt bad” necessarily 
contains an equivocation. Another possibility, 
which is at least suggested by Wittgenstein, is to 
assimilate (for instance) utterances ascribing pain 
to oneself to pain-behavior in such a way that 
the question of the truth or falsity of these utterances 
no longer arises.?? Thus, there is no need for criteria 
for such utterances, and no problem about 
different criteria for different uses of the predicates. 
But this solution is really only a subtler form of the 
first, for it also involves the denial that when I say 
“I am in pain” of myself, I am saying the same 
thing about myself that I say about John when I say 
“John is in pain.” It seems best simply to acknowl- 
edge, with Strawson, that 


It is essential to the character of these predicates that 
they have both first- and third-person ascriptive uses, 
that they are both self-ascribable otherwise than on 
the basis of observation of the behavior of the subject 
of them, and other-ascribable on the basis of behavior 
criteria. To learn their use is to learn both aspects of 
their use. In order to have this type of concept, one 
must be both a self-ascriber and an other-ascriber of 
such predicates, and must see every other as a self- 
ascriber. In order to understand this type of concept, 
one must acknowledge that there is a kind of predicate 
which is unambiguously and adequately ascribable 
both on the basis of observation of the subject of the 
predicate and not on this basis, i.e., independently of 
observation of the subject: the second case is the case 
where the ascriber is also the subject. If there were no 


18 One could, of course, be persuaded by experience to modify his concepts. And what criteria people use in applying psychological 
concepts is a question for empirical investigation. But neither of these points contradicts the statement in the text. 


19 “Non-Other Minds,” in Analytical Philosophy, ed. Butler. 


* See Philosophical Investigations, vol. 1, p. 244, and Buck, loc. cit., pp. 1g1ff. As Buck points out, Malcolm’s Position on this 
is incoherent; see Malcolm’s “Knowledge of Other Minds,” pp. 381-383 in G. Pitcher of. cit. 
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concepts answering to the characterization I have just 

given ... we should not have our concept of a 

person. 

At the beginning of this section it was stated that 
the doctrine of criteria offers both an account of 
how we learn to use psychological predicates and 
an account of how we apply them once they have 
been learned. Our discussion began by centering 
on the latter topic, but we have been led back 
naturally to the question how we learn to use 
psychological predicates. The answer, stated briefly 
in the quotation from Strawson, is that to learn to 
use these concepts means learning both first- and 
third-person aspects of their use; one cannot 
properly be said to have the concept of pain until 
one is able both to ascribe it to oneself “otherwise 
than on the basis of observation of . . . behavior,” 
and to ascribe it to others ‘‘on the basis of behavioral 
criteria.” 

This account is confronted with an alternative in 
the famous argument from analogy first presented 
by Mill. Might one not first learn the meaning of 
“pain” (and other psychological predicates) in 
one’s own case, then notice that pain is usually 
accompanied by certain behavioral manifesta- 
tions, and finally conclude that similar behavior 
on the part of other human bodies probably 
indicates the occurrence of pain in those bodies as 
well? If this account is accepted, it is clear that all 


of the behavioral indicators of psychological states . 


are merely symptoms concerning which we have 
learned by observation that they are evidence for 
the occurrence of the corresponding psychological 
states. The analogical argument and the doctrine 
of criteria are thus incompatible. 

The analogical argument has been attacked in a 
number of ways by advocates of criteria; most 
successfully, in my view, by Strawson.®® His 
argument runs as follows: According to the 
analogical view, I first recognize myself as a person 
and only later, after the process of analogical 
reasoning has been concluded, extend the concept 
of a person to include other individuals besides 


© Individuals, op. cit., p. 104i. 
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myself. But according to Strawson, “It is a 
necessary condition of one’s ascribing states of 
consciousness, experiences, to oneself . . . that one 
should also ascribe them, or be prepared to 
ascribe them, to others who are not oneself.” 
I cannot have the concept of myself as a person, and 
of certain experiences as my experiences, without 
at the same time having the concept of other 
persons to whom experiences may be ascribed. 
Without this contrast between my own experiences 
and other people’s experiences, I could not say 
“It hurts me,” but only (perhaps) “It hurts.” But 
the analogical argument starts from the assumption 
that I can begin by recognizing myself as a subject 
of experiences without recognizing that there are 
any others; the conclusion that there are comes 
only later, as the result of the argument. This 
violates the logical requirement that “the idea of a 
predicate is correlative with that of a range of dis- 
tinguishable individuals of which the predicate can 
be significantly, though not necessarily truly, 
affirmed.”?4 Thus, the analogical argument cannot 
give a logically coherent account of the way in 
which we learn to use psychological predicates. 

It remains only to point out that, once it is 
recognized that psychological predicates are 
governed by behavioral criteria, sceptical doubts 
about other minds cannot arise. The sceptic asks, 
“How can I ever be sure that people who seem to 
be in pain really are in pain?” To this it is sufficient 
to reply that it is an essential attribute of the con- 
cept of pain, as it functions within our ordinary 
conceptual scheme, that pain-behavior is an 
adequate criterion for being in pain. If the sceptic 
rejects this, then he is not speaking our language, 
and we cannot understand his question. As 
Strawson says, “he pretends to accept a conceptual 
scheme, but at the same time quietly rejects one of 
the conditions of its employment. Thus his doubts 
are unreal, not simply because they are logically 
irresoluble doubts, but because they amount to the 
rejection of the whole conceptual scheme within 
which alone such doubts make sense.” 


a Thid., pp. 88 ff. My reason for regarding Strawson’s argument as superior is that he does not rely on the notoriously 
difficult and obscure “private language argument.” Malcolm and Wittgenstein, on the other hand, rely heavily on this 


argument. 
8 Ibid., p. 94- 
* Ibid., p. 950 


35 Ibid., p. 24. Alvin Plantinga’s carefully argued refutation of this argument (God and Other Minds, op. cit, pp. 205-211) 
is, I believe, an ignoratio elenchi. The point of Strawson’s argument is that the analogical approach cannot account for the 
origin of our concepts of the self, and of other selves, whereas Plantinga’s refutation assumes that we already possess these concepts. 
(The “Cartesian,” to whose defense Plantinga comes, is supposed to identify another subject of experience as “the subject of 
experience that stands in the same causal relation to that body as the subject of my experiences stands to this one”—thi 
as a precondition for stating the premisses of the anological argument. So what is left for the argument to accomplish ?) 
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One important criticism of the concept of a 
criterion, which has been pressed both by Hilary 
Putnam and by C. S. Chihara and J. A. Fodor,** 
is that it leads to an unnatural view of what con- 
stitutes conceptual change: “The Wittgensteinian 
method of counting concepts is certainly not an 
intuitive one,”?7 This criticism is important, 
because the doctrine of criteria is put forward as the 
most adequate account of our ordinary conceptual 
’ scheme; if it leads to a counter-intuitive view of 
"conceptual change then that claim would be 
seriously weakened.*® These writers have focused 
their discussion in part around Norman Malcolm’s 
discussion of dreaming, in which, on the basis of 
the principle that any change of criterion involves 
change of concept, Malcolm distinguishes a 
number of different concepts of sleeping and of 
dreaming.®® Full consideration of these matters 
would become excessively lengthy, but it will be 
convenient to take the subject of dreaming as the 
setting for a brief discussion of criteria and con- 
ceptual change. 

Briefly, the situation according to Malcolm is 
this: As we ordinarily use the concept of dreaming, 
the only criterion for a person’s having dreamed is 
his being able to give a report of the dream on 
awakening. From this it follows, among other 
things, that “the notions of the location and 
duration of a dream in physical time . . . have no 
clear sense.”#° Now, in recent years dreaming has 
been the subject of considerable scientific investiga- 
tion, and in the course of this investigation 
scientists have come to use other indicators of 
dreaming besides dream-reports; in particular, 
they take periods of rapid eye-movements during 


op. cit, 
< 37 Chibara and Fodor, loc. cit., p. 406. 
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sleep (REM) as an indication that the individual is 
dreaming." Malcolm’s comment is that this 
virtually amounts to the introduction of a new 
criterion for dreaming, thus modifying the pacts 
of dreaming. He further says: , 


Considering the radical conceptual changes da the 
adoption of a physiological criterion would entail, it 
is evident that a new concept would have been created 
that only remotely resembled the old one. 'To‘use the 
name “dreaming” for the new concept would spring 
from confusion and result in confusion:™ 


The desire to know more about dreaming should not 

lead scientists into transforming the concept in such a 

way that their subsequent discoveries dq not pertain 
- to dreaming.® 


Now, it goes without saying that this is contrary to 
the intentions of these investigators, and it is also 
contrary to the view which is naturally taken by 
anyone who has read accounts of their research 
without Malcolm’s particular philosophical pre- 
conceptions. It looks as. though something is 
radically wrong with Malcolm’s analysis. 

Is it true that the scientists have adopted new 
criteria for the concept of dreaming? It is certainly 
correct to say that our ordinary ideas about 
dreaming do not give us any way of determining 
the exact period of real time occupied by a par- 
ticular dream. Still, it is not true that our ordinary 
conception of dreaming makes the question of 
locating the dream in real time meaningless. It 
did not take scientists to tell us that any given 
dream takes place sometime within a given period 
of sleep, that people who toss and turn, and talk 
in their sleep, often will say that they have been 
dreaming, etc. In fact, we often can time the 
ending of a dream rather exactly (it ends when we 


3 Putnam, “Dreaming and Depth Grammar,” of. cit; Chihara and Fodor, eee and Ordinary Language,” 


% Let me point out, though, that pre-philosophical common sense tends to be pretty vague about what constitutes conceptual 
change. We usually count concepts by counting words; further reflection is prompted only by puzzling cases, and obvious 
ambiguities, if at all. An account of conceptual change which outrages common sense would no doubt be unacceptable, but 
that such an account should be taken from common sense is too much to ask. For a discussion emphasizing the pervasiveness and 
impotance of conceptual change in the sciences, see Paul K. Feyerabend, “Explanation, Reduction, and Empiricism,” in 
Minnssota Studies in the Philosophy of Science, vol. 3, Feigl and Maxwell, ed. (Minneapolis, 1962), pp. 28-97. 

® Norman Malcolm, Dreaming (London, 1959), especially pp. 70-82. (A section from this book is reprinted in Morick, 
op cit) In part Malcolm is developing Wittgenstein’s hints in the Philosophical Investigations, vol. 2, pp. 184, 2a2f. For another 
critique of Dreaming, which however is principally concerned with other matters than will occupy us here, see A. J. Ayer, 
“Professor Malcolm on Dreams,” Journal of Philosophy, vol. 57 (1960), pp. 517-535, and the ensuing exchange between Malcolm 
and Ayer in vol. 58, pp. 294-299. 

æ Op. cit., p. B1 

u See William Dement and Nathaniel Kleitman, “Eye Movements During Sleep: An Objective Method for the Study of 
Dreaming,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, vol. 53 (1957), PP- 389-346. 

8 Op. cit, p. 81. 

k Ibid., p. 82. 
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wake up!)—-so that only the beginning of a dream 
is undetectable by ordinary means. Now, scientists 
have determined that REM periods during sleep 
do, in fact, correlate closely with dream-reports; 
individuals who are awakened in the midst of these 
episodes report in the large majority of cases that 
they have been dreaming. Thus they have been 
led to take REM as an indication of dreaming. 

On the basis of what has been said, one might be 
inclined to deny that a new criterion has been 
adopted—it seems that REM is merely a symptom, 
accepted as such on the basis of its correlation with 
the acknowledged criterion for dreaming, namely 
dream-reports. But the situation is not quite that 
simple. In our pre-scientific thoughts about 
dreaming, we shall normally accept a subject’s 
inability to recall having dreamed as evidence that 
he has not done so, and we fairly readily credit the 
testimony of those individuals who say, on the basis 
of a complete lack of recollection of dreaming, that 
they rarely or never dream at all. But the dream- 
researchers have revealed that REM is a phase of 
sleep which occurs several times during the night 
for all normal sleepers—so that presumably most of 
us completely forget most of the dreams we have, 
and a few of us forget all or almost all of them. 
Thus, the researchers have established REM as an 
indicator and will rely on it to affirm that a person 
has been dreaming even when he awakens from an 
apparently calm and undisturbed sleep with no 
recollection of having dreamed. 

Does this amount to having added a new 
criterion for dreaming? I do not think the case for 
saying that it does is absolutely clear-cut,*4 but one 
might make the case out as follows: Formerly, 
“dreaming” referred to certain episodes during 
sleep which could be at least partially recalled 
upon awakening, and one’s total failure to recall 
having dreamed was accepted as showing that he 
had not done so. But now “dreaming” means what 
happens during certain episodes which are in- 
dicated by physiological criteria, whether or not these 
can be recalled upon awakening, and the man who 
says he never dreams is told that he is just unusually 
good at forgetting his dreams. So it seems that the 
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concept of dreaming has changed; it covers more 
now than it did formerly. 

So far, so good. But should we go on to say, as 
Malcolm does, that because of this conceptual 
change dream research is not really about dream- 
ing? This does not seem plausible, nor (I believe) 
are we committed to this by accepting the doctrine 
of criteria. The key idea here comes from the 
Philosophical Investigations : 


Consider for example the proceedings that we call 

“games”. ... What is common to them all? - Don’t 
say: “There must be something common, or they would . * 
not be called ‘games’ ” — but look and see whether there 
is anything common to all. — For if you look at them 
you will... see ... similarities, relationships, and a 
whole series of them at that.... I can think of no 
better expression to characterize these similarities 
than “family resemblances,” 


What is involved there is just the old puzzle about 
the sock which was darned until none of the 
original yarn remained, the ship whose timbers 
were replaced one by one until it was-all new; 
Wittgenstein’s contribution is to show us that prob- 
lems like this arise for concepts as well as for socks 
and ships. As in those other cases, so with concepts: 
the point at which one draws the line and says, 
“If that is what you mean by , We are no 
longer talking about the same thing,” is and must 
be somewhat arbitary. The question in the present 
case is whether adding a physiological criterion for 

ing changes the concept so much that the 
family resemblance disappears and it is misleading 
to continue to use the same word. There just does 
not seem to be any good reason for saying that 
it does. 

We may generalize the point by saying that the 
principle, “change of criterion means change of 
concept” need not lead to unacceptable conclusions 
about conceptual change if the principle is applied 
with some discretion and with due regard for 
“family resemblances.” 

Extensive, and in part similar, criticisms of the 
doctrine of criteria have been offered by A. J. Ayer 
and by Alvin Plantinga.** Some of their criti- 
cisms are directed at the various definitions of 





% My reason for saying that the case is not clear-cut is the following: Are sleepers who ordinarily consider themselves as 
“non-dreamers” unable to recall having dreamed even when awakened during REM periods? If so, and if the scientists persist 
nevertheless in saying that they have been dreaming, then it is clear that a new criterion and a changed concept of 
dreaming have been introduced. All of Dement and Kleitman’s subjects did report dreaming in the majority of instances when 
awakened during REM periods, But it is not stated whether any of them were ordinarily non-dreamers. 


* Philosophical Investigations, vol. 1, pp. 56-57. ` 


% A. J. Ayer, “The Concept of a Person,” in The Concept of a Person (New York, 1963), pp 


. 82-128; Alvin Plantinga, 


“Things and Persons,” Review of Metaphysics, vol. 14 (1960-1961), pp. 493-5193 also Ged and ‘Other Minds, op. cit., ch. 8, 9. 
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criteria which have been offered. I have tried to 
meet these objections by the delineation of the 
concept which is offered in Part I; the reader is 
invited to compare this material with the criticisms 
and draw his own conclusions. But Plantinga and 
Ayer also argue that the doctrine of criteria does 
not succeed, as claimed, in obviating both the 
sceptical doubts and the analogical argument con- 
cerning other minds, It is with this point that we 
must now concern ourselves. 

The doctrine of criteria, as expounded in the 
first part of this paper, offers both an account of 
the way we learn to use psychological predicates, 
and an account of their functioning as part of 
our conceptual scheme. Now, it is clear that Ayer 
and Plantinga intend to present accounts of the 
functioning of these predicates which are different 
from that given by the doctrine of criteria. In 
particular, they offer accounts which make the 
sceptical question intelligible, and the analogical 
argument relevant as an answer to scepticism. But 
neither Ayer nor Plantinga seriously offers the 
analogical argument as an account of how we 
actually learn to use psychological predicates. 
Plantinga, to be sure, argues at some length that 
it would be logically possible to learn these concepts 
by way of analogy, even though he admits that the 
supposition that they are in fact learned this way is 
ridiculous.®? He considers it important to prove the 
logical possibility, because he interprets Strawson 
(against whom he is arguing) as denying this 
possibility. Now, I do not think that this is the 
correct reading of Strawson’s position. Strawson’s 
denial that we learn psychological concepts by 
analogy rests, I believe, not on formal logic alone 
but also on some logically contingent, though 
extremely plausible, principles about the way con- 
cepts are developed. (It is no doubt logically possible 
that these concepts should arise in one’s mind with 
no experiential basis whatever, e.g., as the result 
of surgical and/or electronic manipulation of the 
brain.) But I shall not argue this any further; for 
the purposes of the present paper, it is sufficient 
that as a matter of fact we learn to use psychological 
predicates by learning criteria for their application. 
And neither Plantinga nor Ayer has offered a 
serious alternative to this view.*® 
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Supposing, then, that we do learn to apply 
psychological predicates in the way indicated by 
the doctrine of criteria, does this mean that scep- 
tical doubts about other minds cannot arise? Ayer 
thinks not; he says, “Even if I could not think of 
myself as a person unless I also thought that I had 
reasons to think the same of others, I could still 
consistently raise the question whether these reasons 
really did the work that was required of them.’”®? 
In illustration of this Ayer imagines an experiment 
in which a child is raised entirely without human 
contact; the only “companions” in his nursery are 
a number of more or less humanoid automata. In- 
structed in the use of language by a friendly 
computer, he learns to ascribe psychological pre- 
dicates to the automata on the basis of their 
“behavior,” and to himself on the basis of his own 
conscious experiences, quite in the proper Straw- 
sonian fashion. But then scepticism rears its ugly 
head: “If he were an infant philosopher, he might 
begin to wonder whether his companions really 
did have experiences in the way that he did and 
infer that they did from their resemblance to him- 
self. Or perhaps if he were struck by some stereo- 
typed quality in their behavior he could rightly 
conclude that they did not. Whichever conclusion 
he came to, his scepticism would not be senseless. 
How could it be so if it were actually justified ?’’4° 

Quite so. But a great deal depends on the grounds 
on which the child’s doubts are founded. If he came 
to doubt the “person-hood”’ of his acquaintances 
because he was “struck by some stereotyped quality 
in their behavior,” then surely we must say that 
he still accepts and ts applying the criteria for being a 
person, but that he has now come to make a more 
accurate and discriminating application of the 
criteria than formerly.“ If he is subsequently in- 
troduced to some real human beings, whose 
behavior is in no way stereotyped, there is no 
reason (apart from a possible lingering suspicion 
on his part) why he would not accept them as such. 
He has been sadly disillusioned, but he has not 
become a philosophical sceptic. , 

Suppose, however, he says, “It’s true that I 
learned to use the concept of pain by learning 
behavioral criteria for its application. But the 


` occurrence of pain-behavior is not a logically 


27 “Things and Persons,” pp. 516ff., God and Other Minds, op. cit., pp. 227-232, P. 514. 
æ Chihara and Fodor, on the other hand, do propose an alternative; see Part IIT below. 


æ Op. cit., p. 105. 
+ Ibid., p. 108. 


& Whether he could in fact learn to make such accurate discriminations, given the narrow range of experience at his disposal, 


is a psychological question about which we need not speculate. 
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sufficient condition for the existence of pain- 
sensations, and since I do not have any direct 
evidence for the occurrence of pain-sensations in 
any body but my own, I conclude that in all like- 
lihood no one else but me does ever experience 
pain. In fact, I see no conclusive reason for believ- 
ing that any other persons having conscious 
experiences actually exist.” 

In saying this, our child-philosopher has indeed 
become a sceptic. He has, in fact, modified the 
meaning of “pain” and all other psychological 
predicates by refusing to allow that they are 
properly ascribed on the basis of behavioral criteria. 
Several comments are in order: (1) Though the 
sceptic’s concept of himself as an individual person 
was formed in the ordinary way by contrasting 
himself with other “persons,” it is not plausible to 
suppose that his concept of himself will simply 
disappear from his conceptual scheme when he 
adopts the sceptical position. The concept survives, 
so to speak, the demise of the conditions which 
were necessary for its genesis. (2) The requirement 
that a predicate must be correlated with a range of 
individuals of which the predicate may be signif- 
icantly affirmed or denied can still (in a way) be 
met. For the sceptic, who ascribes psychological 
predicates to himself on the basis of his own 
experiences, will allow that other persons if there are 
any can correctly ascribe these predicates to them- 
selves in the same way. (3) The sceptic’s doubts 
are, in the nature of the case, unanswerable. For 
he has arbitrarily decided not to regard any be- 
havioral indications as sufficient for the ascription 
of psychological predicates, and in the nature of 
the case he can never have anything else. (4) The 
sceptic’s position is pointless. He has deliberately 
abandoned the ordinary stock of psychological 
predicates by means of which all of us (including 
him, in his “off-duty” moments) manage to get 
through life, in favor of a set of what we may call 
“pure consciousness predicates” which, in virtue 
of his own stipulations, can never do the jobs 
required of them. He is like a man who deliberately 
throws away two or three cards from the deck, and 
then complains that he can never win at solitaire. 
He has refused to play our game, but he can’t give 
us any reason for wanting to play his. (Perhaps the 
unfortunate subject of Ayer’s experiment would be - 
better off to get rid of the illusion that the automata 
are persons. But surely it would be better to get 
rid of it in a way that would still leave him able to 
recognize other persons ifand when he meets some?) 


a “QOperationalism and Ordinary Language,” of. cit., pe 409. 
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It is worth remarking that Ayer’s implied claim 
that scepticism which is “justified” (i.e., is or might 
be correct in its doubts) could not be senseless is, 
while plausible, not entirely correct. The sole 
inhabitant of the hypothetical solopsistic “‘world”’ 
created by Descartes’ demon would have no way, 
other than just such sceptical doubts, of learning about 
his predicament. And I myself, if I am perchance 
the victim of such “total deception,” have no other 
way of learning about it, Does it follow that it 
would make sense for me to reckon with such a 
“malignant deceiver” as a serious possibility? 


Ii 


We now turn to a very interesting suggestion 
which has been made by C. S. Chihara and J. A. 
Fodor, a suggestion which I have described by 
saying that our use of psychological predicates is 
governed, not by criteria, but by implicit, common- 
sense level psychological theories. This suggestion 
seems to me to be important whether or not it is 
tenable. If it is tenable, then it presents an alterna- 
tive, and perhaps a preferable alternative, to the 
doctrine of criteria expounded in this paper. If, as 
I shall argue, it is not tenable in the form in which 
it is presented, it may still lead to valuable clari- 
fication of the relationship between theoretical 
discourse and ordinary talk about other minds. 

Chihara and Fodor begin by attacking the con- 
tention of the doctrine of criteria that “if we are 
justified in claiming that one can tell, recognize, 
see, or determine that ‘f’ applies on the basis of 
the presence of X, then either X is a criterion of Y 
or observations have shown that X is correlated 
with Y.”42 Scientific theories, they hold, provide 
many counter-examples to this contention. Con- 
sider, for example, the Wilson cloud chamber, 
which is used for the detection of high-speed, 
charged particles: 


According to present scientific theories, the formation 
of tiny, thin bands of fog on the glass surface of the 
instrument indicates the passage of charged particles 
through the chamber. It is obvious that the formation 
of these streaks is not a Wittgensteinian criterion of the 
presence and motion of these particles in the apparatus. 
That one can detect these charged particles and 
determine their paths by means of such devices is 
surely not, by any stretch of the imagination, a 
conceptual truth. C. T. R. Wilson did not learn what 
. “path of a charged particle’ means by having the 
cloud-chamber method explained to him: he discovered 
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the method, and the discovery was contingent upon 
recognizing the empirical fact that ions could act as 
centers of condensation in a supersaturated vapor.... 
It is equally clear that the basis for taking these streaks 
as indicators of the paths of the particles is not observed 
correlations between streaks and some criterion of 
motion of charged particles. (What criterion for 
determining the path of an electron could Wilson have 
used to establish such correlations?) Rather, scientists 
were able to give compelling explanations of the 
formation of the streaks on the hypothesis that high- 
velocity, charged particles were passing through the 
chamber; on this hypothesis, further predictions were 
made, tested, and confirmed ; no other equally plausible 
explanation is available; and so forth. 


Chihara and Fodor generalize the point by saying: 


It cannot be stressed too often that there exist patterns 
of justificatory argument which are not happily 
identified either with appeals to symptoms or with 
appeals to criteria, and which do not in any obvious 
way rest upon such appeals. In these arguments, exis- 
tential claims about states, events, and processes, 
which are noi directly observable are susceptible of 
justification despite the fact that no logical relation 
obtains between the predicates ascribing such states 
and predicates whose applicability can be directly 
observed. 


They concede that Wittgenstein’s view may not 
be directly refuted by such examples, in that he 
may have intended his “criterion-symptom’’ dichot- 
omy to apply only to ordinary language, and not 
to the theoretical discourse of the sciences. How- 
ever, once it has been shown in the latter realm 
that references to unobservables do not necessarily 
rest on Wittgensteinian criteria, the possibility that 
such criteria can be dispensed with in ordinary 
discourse as well deserves exploration. 


Perhaps, what we all learn in learning what such terms 
as “pain” and “dream” mean are not criterial 
connections which map these terms severally onto 
characteristic patterns of behavior. We may instead 
form complex conceptual connections which inter- 
relate a wide variety of mental states. It is to such a 
conceptual system that we appeal when we attempt to 
explain someone’s behavior by reference to his motives, 
intentions, beliefs, desires, or sensations. ... On this 
view, our success in accounting for the behavior on the 
basis of which mental predicates are applied might 
properly be thought of as supplying evidence for the 


a Loe. cit., p- 409f. 
t Loc. cit., p. 411. 
4 Loc. cil, p. 413. 
48 Loc. cit., p. 414 (italics added). 
€ Loc. cit., p. 416. 
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existence of the mental processes we postulate. It does 
so by attesting to the adequacy of the conceptual 
system in terms of which the processes are understood. 
The behavior would be, in that sense, analagous to 
the cloud-chamber track on the basis of which we 
detect the presence and motion of charged particles. 
Correspondingly, the conceptual system is analogous 
to the physical theory in which the properties of these 
particles are formulated.” 


With particular reference to the problem of other 
minds: l 


The belief that other people feel pains is not gratuitous 
even on the view that there are no criteria of pains. 
On the contrary, it provides the only plausible explana- 
tion of the facts I know about the way that they behave 
in and vis-d-vis the sorts of situation I find painful. 
These facts are, of course, enormously complex. The 
“pain syndrome” includes not only correlations 
between varieties of overt behaviors but also more 
subtle relations between pain and motivations, 
utilities, desires, and so on. Moreover, I confidently 
expect that there must exist reliable members of this 
syndrome other than the ones with which I am 
currently familiar. I am in need of an explanation of 
the reliability and fruitfulness of this syndrome, and 
explanation which reference to the occurrence of 
pains supplies. Here, as elsewhere, an “outer” syndrome 
stands in need of an inner process. 


This approach is not committed to the (pre- 
sumably discredited) view that one initially learns 
the meanings of terms describing mental states, 
processes, and dispositions from one’s own case, 
and then extends these terms by analogy to other 
individuals as well: 


Since the features that we in fact attribute to these 
states, processes, or dispositions are just those features 
we know they must have if they are to fulfill their 
role in explanations of behavior, etiology, personality, 
etc., it would seem that there is nothing about them the 
child could not in principle learn by emplaying the 
pattern of inference we have described above, and 
hence nothing that he could in principle learn only 
by an analogy to his own case.*” 


It might seem to be a serious objection against 
this account that the “theories” in question would 
have to be developed and mastered by children 
who are just learning to talk. But this objection may 
not be insuperable. For a child in learning to talk 
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does master the essential features of a rather 
complex set of rules governing the grammatical 
structure of his language. To be sure, he does not 


know these rules explicitly in the sense of being able ` 


to formulate them, but he does make use of them in 
producing and understanding novel sentences of 
his language.*® 


That the child is not taught (in any ordinary sense) 
any such system of rules is undeniable. These capacities 
seem to develop naturally in the child in response to 
little more than contact with a relatively small number 
of sentences uttered in ordinary contexts in everyday 
life. Granting for the moment that the apparent 
complexity of such systems of rules is not somehow an 
artifact of an unsatisfactory theory of language, the 
fact that the child develops these linguistic capacities 
shows that a corresponding “natural’’ development 
of a system of mental concepts may not, as a matter 
of brute fact, require the sort of explicit teaching 
a person needs to master, say, calculus or quantum 
physics.*° 
We shall begin our evaluation of Chihara and 
Fodor’s thesis by examining their claim that, in 
contexts where theories are employed, 


existential claims about states, events, and processes, 
which are not directly observable are susceptible of 
justification despite the fact that no logical relation 
obtains between the predicates ascribing such states 
and predicates whose applicability can be directly 
observed. 


This claim, I shall argue, is simply false. To see 
why, consider any branch of empirical science 
(say, physical geometry) formalized as a deductive 
system in which theorems are derived by the 
familiar rules of logical inference from a limited 
number of fundamental statements or axioms."® 
Let us suppose that all non-logical terms which are 
explicitly definable within the system have been 
eliminated. Let us further suppose that all of the 
remaining primitive terms are theoretical rather 
than observational." (This assumption simplifies 
the exposition, and can casily be removed at a 
later stage.) 

It is a commonplace to say that from the axioms 
of such a system, no empirical (or observational) 
consequences whatever can be inferred. What is 
needed to make such inferences possible—to give 
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“empirical meaning” to the system—are sentences 
of the kind variously designated as “co-ordinating 
definitions,” ‘‘semantical rules,” “epistemic corre- 
lations,” “correspondence rules,” etc.5# These 
correspondence-rules (as we shall from now on call 
them) are rules stating connections between the 
theoretical predicates which occur in the axioms, 
and observation-predicates. For instance, in phys- 
ical geometry a straight line may be defined as a 
light-path, as the intersection of two surfaces which 
have been ground in a certain way, as the path of 
a string stretched as a specified tension, or in a 
variety of other ways. Only when some rules of this 
kind have been adopted, does geometry make test- 
able assertions about the physical world—and the 
same is true of all other scientific theories. 

Now, my contention is that these correspondence- 
rules play essentially the same role in scientific theories, as 
criteria play in our ordinary conceptual schema, In sup- 
port of this, I shall argue that correspondence-rules 
exhibit both the kinds of necessity which we have 
shown to be characteristic of criteria. 

It is evident that what we have called the 
“necessity for criteria” is paralleled by the necessity 
Sor correspondence-rules in scientific theories. For 
without correspondence-rules, no observational 
consequences could be deduced from the theories; 
they could not be applied to any experiences, and 
would be empirically (though perhaps not linguist- 
ically) meaningless. 

The “necessity of criteria” also finds its parallel 
in the necessity of the correspondence-rules in a scientific 
theory. To be sure, it is not in general the case that 
there is a unique set of acceptable correspondence- 
rules for a given set of theoretical axioms; this has 
been shown already by our examples from 
geometry. But just as we argued above that change 
of criterion involves change of concept, so it is plausible 
to say that change of correspondence-rules involves, not 
just a change in the individual concepts which are 
involved, but a change in the entire theory of which 
they are a part. If the change of correspondence- 
rules is a major one, the entire application of the 
theory will be altered, and many sentences will 
change in truth-value. Anyone who supposes that 
Euclidean physical geometry is the same scientific 
theory whether a straight line is defined as a light- 


48 In view of this feature, perhaps I should not have described the theories in question as on the level of common 
sense: they seem rather to underlie that level. But I trust the expression will not lead to misunderstanding. 


4t Loc. cit., p. 41 6f, 


3 The distinction between “material axioms” and “meaning postulates” is not relevant to the present discussion. 
81 The relative nature of these concepts must of course be kept in mind here; see n. 6 above. 
5 See Ernest Nagel, The ene of Science (New York, 1961), pp. 93-105, and many additional references dere cited. 
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path or a stretched string should try surveying a 
subdivision once each way! 

To say this is not to deny the difference between 
scientific theorizing and ordinary discourse. Rather, 
our discussion makes it possible to bring out one 
of the important ways in which the two types of 
discourse differ, namely the way in which concepts 
are introduced and employed. In ordinary dis- 
course, terms referring to non-observables (e.g., 
mental states) are introduced by means of “most 
favorable- conditions” in which the observable 
features of the situation are accepted as adequate 
grounds for ascribing the predicate in question. 
Other uses of such predicates are possible but are 
parasitic, as it were, on the use in which the 
predicate is directly ascribed on the basis of 

Now, a distinctive thing about theories is that 
the introduction of concepts is not limited in this 
way. It is commonplace that theories can be and 
have been constructed in which certain types of 
entities are introduced without the provision of any 
correspondence-rule by which individual entities 
of that type can be identified. If such a concept 
were introduced into ordinary discourse, a Witt- 
gensteinian would probably say that it “does not 
have a use” and is not really part of the language. 
But this is not true of the theoretical concepts of 
science; rather, their use is provided by the network 
of logical connections in virtue of which the entire 
theory has certain observational consequences. If 
the concept of an A contributes to the establishment 
of this network of connections, then it has a legi- 
timate place within the theory, regardless of 
whether or not correspondence-rules are provided 
for saying, ‘‘this is an A.” The fact that a concept 
can in this way have empirical significance solely 
through its logical relationship to other concepts 
is a distinguishing mark of theoretical discourse. 

It is entirely possible, however, that when a 
concept has been introduced without correspon- 
dence-rules for saying ““This is an A,” such rules 
may be provided at a later date. The accepted 
body of theory may either entail or make it some- 
what probable that under certain experimental 
conditions results will be obtained indicating the 
presence of an individual A. Thus, the possibility arises 
of what might be called “derived correspondence- 
rules.” This, I believe, provides the proper per- 
spective in which to view the invention of the 
Wilson cloud chamber. Wilson recognized that the 
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theory of elementary particles, together with other 
well-established parts of physical theory, implied 
that an apparatus could be constructed in which 
charged particles would “leave tracks” in the form 
of vapor trails. He constructed the apparatus, 
obtained his results, and (interpreting these results 
in the light of the theory)’ concluded that “this is 
the path of an electron.” I wish to emphasize that 
at this point no change has taken place in the theory, 
except that certain hitherto unnoticed deductive 


consequences had been drawn out and tested 


experimentally. And this is generally the case with 
such “derived correspondence-rules.”’ If, however, 
the experimental result leading to the claim, “this 
is an A” is rather striking—if, that is to say, the 
result is one whose antecedent probability, apart 
from the hypothesis that an A is present, is ex- 
tremely low—then it is very likely that the 
correspondence-rule authorizing “this is an A” 
will acquire some independent authority. It will 
become, in other words, a candidate for the status 
of a fundamental correspondence-rule; the decision 
whether it is one or not may be made only when 
experimental results force us to choose between 
abandoning the claim, “this is an A” and changing 
some other part of the theory of 4’s. And if we 
reach the point where the correspondence-rule 
authorizing “this is an A” will be maintained 
regardless of any and all cost to other parts of the 
theory, then the concept of 4 has ceased altogether 
to be a theoretical concept and has become an 
observation concept. (This shows how we may 
drop the assumption made above, that all the non- 
logical primitives of our theory are “theoretical.” 
If among the primitives there occurs what we 
should ordinarily call an observation-concept, we 
may simply regard the concept as it occurs in the 
theory as a theoretical concept, which is, however, 
tied to an observation concept by a correspondence- 
rule which has the special status indicated above, 
viz., that it will not be abandoned regardless of the 
cost to the rest of the system.) 

Theoretical discourse such as we have been dis- 
cussing does contain exceptions to the claim “that 
if we are justified in claiming that one can tell, 
recognize, see, or determine that ‘Y” applies on the 
basis of the presence of X, then either X is a 
criterion of Y or observations have shown that X 
is correlated with Y.” However, the doctrine of 
criteria is not thereby shown to be wrong but 
merely incomplete. The analysis we have given 


© The latter supposition is more realistic, in view of the multiple uncertainties involved in almost any novel experimental 


situation. 
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may reasonably be regarded as an extention of the 
doctrine of criteria to cover theoretical discourse; 
the analysis shows that the peculiar kind of 
necessity which characterizes the criterial tie is 
indeed present in such discourse, but it is present 
in a more complicated way than is suggested by 
the Wittgensteinian account of ordinary language. 
The claim that “existential claims about states, 
events, and processes, which are not directly 
observable are susceptible of justification despite 
the fact that no logical relation obtains between 
the predicates ascribing such states and predicates 
whose applicability can be directly observed” is 
not well-founded. 

The view that our ordinary use of psychological 
predicates is controlled by implicit psychological 
theories does not, then, enable us to dispense with 
the peculiar sort of “necessary connection” which 
some have found objectionable in the doctrine of 
criteria. However, this view might still be preferred 
on the grounds that it gives fuller recognition to 
the various logical connections which do seem to 
hold between psychological predicates even at the 
level of common sense. There may be some merit 
in this preference, but it should not be embraced 
before we have noticed a rather surprising fact: 
the account of psychological theories given by 
Chihara and Fodor contributes exactly nothing 
toward the solution of the problem of other minds! 

To see why this is so, consider the following: I 
notice that other bodies similar to my own manifest 
a recurring, complex syndrome comprising many 
different aspects of what is ordinarily called “pain- 
behavior.” I need an explanation for this: the 
“outer syndrome stands in need of an inner pro- 
cess.” So, I postulate such an inner process, and 
give the process a name: I call it “pain*.” Now, 
from this moment onward, whenever I observe this 
syndrome in body O, I am entitled to affirm, 
“Pain* is occurring in body 0.” For as Fodor says, 
“if ¢s are, in the first instance, entities that are 
postulated in order to explain the d-behavior syn- 
drome, it is evident that the occurrence of the 
¢-behavior syndrome must provide the best possible 
prima facie evidence for ascriptions of $.” 

So far, so good. But consider how I might answer 
the following question: “When pain* is occurring 
in body O, is it also true that pain is occurring 
there?” This question brings out the fact that the 
concept of pain* has been introduced without any 

*t Psychological Explanation, op. cit., p. 94. 

55 See Chihara and Fodor, op. cit., pp. 414-416. 

5t Fodor, op. cit., p. g4f. 
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reference to conscious experiences, mine br anyone 
else’s. That pain* is always, or usually, accom- 
panied by pain is a contingent assertion for which 
some justification must be provided. 

Doubtless the meaning of Chihara and Fodor is 
that the inner process which is postulated to explain 
the pain-behavior syndrome must be pain, and not 
merely pain*. But why must it be? Presumably 
because the element of conscious experience, sub- 
jective awareness, or what have you in pain is 
needed if the concept is to fulfill its role in the 
explanation of behavior. But why is this element 
needed? The dozen answers that leap to one’s 
tongue all turn out, on examination, to be just 
variants of the argument from analogy. Indeed, a 
little reflection shows that the view under con- 
sideration merely shifts the scenery for the problem 
of other minds while leaving the action unchanged. 
Formerly, I observed that George sometimes acts 
very much as I do when I am in pain, and I 
wondered whether he feels pain too. Now I know, 
on the best possible evidence, that pain* is happen- 
ing to both of us, but I wonder whether his pain* 
hurts him as my pain* hurts me. 

One might, I suppose, endeavor at this point to 
patch up the analogical argument. But Fodor’s 
comments on this argument do not suggest that 
he would favor such an attempt,® nor is there any 
reason. to think that the argument would fare better 
in the new setting than it did in the old. The only 
approach that looks at all hopeful is this: If we are 
going to speak of implicit psychological theories, 
it must be assumed that these theories contain 
among their primitive terms a number of psycho- 
logical (not, psychological*!) predicates which are 
tied by criteria to observable behavior. If this 
assumption is granted then these theories will differ 
from existing psychological theories (except those 
of reductive behaviorism) only in being implicit 
rather than explicit. (Reductive behaviorism, of 
course, limits itself to psychological* predicates!) 

If interpreted in the way just suggested, the view 
that psychological predicates in ordinary language 
are governed by implicit theories is worthy of 
serious investigation. This view may, as we have 
suggested, be regarded as an extension of rather 
than an alternative to the doctrine of criteria 
expounded in the first part of this paper. Whether 
the extension is worthwhile can only be determined 
by a more detailed analysis of our ordinary use of 
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these predicates than has been attempted here, 
together with empirical studies in the psychology 
of concept-formation. What has been said here 
places no constraints on such investigations. Nor, 
for that matter, does it place any constraints on the 
development of explicit psychological theories. In 
particular, it should be noted that the view here 
developed does not require that every psychological 
predicate should be tied directly to observable 
behavior by its own criteria. It suffices that the 
theory contain some psychological predicates for 
which criteria are available; others might lack 
criteria but be tied to observation nevertheless 
through the network of deductive connections 
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within the theory. Whether, as Hull supposed, the 
stronger requirement is essential to prevent the 
undue proliferation of theoretical entities, or 
whether the psychological theories of the future 
will postulate such entities as freely as the physical 
sciences now do, is something that cannot be 
decided on logical grounds. But one thing which 
can be said with confidence about these theories 
is that they will not violate the twin logical require- 
ments that theoretical predicates must be tied 
logically to observation predicates, and psycho- 
logical predicates must be tied to behavioral 
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IV. ACT-UTILITARIANISM: ACCOUNT OF 
RIGHT-MAKING CHARACTERISTICS OR 
DECISION-MAKING PROCEDURE? 


R. EUGENE BALES: 


i G this paper I want to stress the importance of 

maintaining a sharp distinction between (a) 
decision-making procedures, and (b) accounts of 
what makes right acts right. In particular, I want 
to show how the failure to keep the distinction 
clearly in mind has given a type of argument 
against act-utilitarianism a currency it does not 
deserve. 

The question at issue may be considered to be 
one of what we take the purpose of an ethical 
theory to be, or of what we expect of an ethical 
theory. 

To make my intentions quite clear, I should like 
to emphasize a couple of points at the outset. First, 
I do not pretend that I am in a position to legislate 
for anyone what he ought to take the purpose of 
an ethical theory to be, or what he ought to expect 
of an ethical theory. More specifically, I do not 
pretend to be in a position to legislate for anyone 
what he ought to take the purpose of act-utilitar-, 
ianism to be, or what he ought to expect of act- 
utilitarianism. 

Secondly, I do not intend to underestimate the 
difficulties stressed by the type of argument I shall 
challenge. I do intend to show that these difficulties 
do not have the disastrous implications for act- 
utilitarianism some critics claim they have. 

Thirdly, I am not concerned, in this paper, to 
defend act-utilitarianism against all comers. I am 
not concerned to show that act-utilitarianism is 
true, or that it is more nearly true than any other 
ethical theory, or even that it is more nearly true 
than any other form of utilitarianism. I am con- 
cerned only to show that one type of argument 
against act-utilitarianism—a type of argument 
which enjoys some popularity nowadays—is not a 
good type of argument. 

Fourthly, I shall speak of act-utilitarianism as 
that normative doctrine which maintains that a 
particular act (as opposed to a type of act or a 
class of acts) is right if and only if its utility—that 


is, its contribution toward intrinsically good states 
of affairs—is no less than that of some alternative. 
At best this is a rough and ready formulation of 
one form of act-utilitarianism. However, the type 
of argument I wish to challenge is supposed to 
apply to a great many forms of act-utilitarianism. 
My critique should apply whenever such argu- 
ments are used against act-utilitarianism as a 
theory of cbjective rightness, i.e., as a theory which 
maintains that all and only right acts are those 
whose actual consequences (as opposed to expect- 
able consequences) are, e.g., optimally contributive 
toward intrinsically good states of affairs. 
Arguments of the type I shall challenge in this 
paper are characterized by an emphasis on prac- 
tical difficulties involved in, or paradoxes arising 
out of, the attempt to apply act-utilitarian theory 
to concrete moral situations. The arguments them- 
selves take several forms. “Weaker” forms are used 
to attempt to establish that, because of difficulties 
involved in determining which of the acts open to 
us at a given time would contribute toward in- 
trinsically good states of affairs no less than would 
any alternative, the attempt to act as an act-utili- 
tarian is impracticable or self-defeating. “Stronger” 
forms are used to attempt to establish that, if any 
really serious attempt were made to deliberate 
along act-utilitarian lines, the deliberator would 
be trapped in a vicious regress. In still other forms 
a generalization test, “What would happen if 
everyone deliberated along act-utilitarian lines?” 
is employed. My thesis is that a systematic con- 
fusion runs throughout all such arguments and 
that at least some of the problems they stress are 
spurious. I believe that by keeping clearly in mind 
the distinction between decision-making procedures 
and accounts of what makes right acts right, we 
can see both that arguments of this type are not 
good arguments and why they are not good 


arguments. 
A “weak” form of the type of argument I am 
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considering might proceed as follows. Calculating 
the consequences of even insignificant acts is an 
exceedingly complex task. Calculating and com- 
paring the consequences of alternative acts 
- obviously compounds the complexity. Often we 
. have so little information at our disposal, or are so 
personally involved, that we cannot calculate with 
any ‘degree of reliability even if we try. Further- 
more, calculating and comparing the relative 
utilities of alternative acts may be very time- 
consuming. Indeed, in some cases, circumstances 
may be such that if we attempt to calculate and 
compare the utilities of alternative acts, we virtually 
choose one of the alternatives: the familiar case of 
the drowning man, and the case of a promise to 
have done a certain thing by a time that is now in 
the very near future, are examples of this kind of 
situation. For if we take the time to attempt to 
calculate and compare the relative utilities of 
various helping-the-drowning-man acts and various 
not-helping-the-drowning-man acts, we virtually 
choose not to help him. If we take the time to 
attempt to calculate and compare the relative 
utilities of various promise-keeping acts and various 
promise-breaking acts, we virtually choose to break 
the promise. Therefore, if there occur cases in 
which an act which is right by act-utilitarian 
standards must be performed quickly if it is to be 
performed at all—and surely such cases do occur— 
attempting to apply act-utilitarian theory to these 
cases is tantamount to choosing, by default,. to 
perform an act which is wrong by act-utilitarian 
standards. 

Other situations are not of this kind, however. 
In some cases nothing in the nature of the situation 
would prevent us from deliberating more or less 
indefinitely. But, the argument proceeds, unless 
some act-utilitarian justification can be given for 
cutting deliberation short, every possible alterna- 
tive act, “. . . however trivial, might become, and 
on some views ought to be, a subject of utilitarian 
calculation: not only those actions about which I 
commonly do think a little, but others which I 
could bring under deliberate control if I set myself 
to do so.”! Surely, however, it would be absurd to 
deliberate about trivial alternatives, including 
those I could perform “if I set myself to do so.” 
Should I take one step to the left? Two steps to 
the left? One step to the right and one back? 
Twiddle my thumbs counter-clockwise? Inde- 
finitely many trivial alternatives are open to us at 
any given time. Must all of them be a subject of 
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act-utilitarian calculation? If so, it would seem that 
any really serious attempt to put act-utilitarian 
theory into practice virtually guarantees thet act- 
utilitarian theory will not be put into practice: 
that we would perform acts no less contributive 
toward intrinsically good states of affairs than any 
alternatives, if we sat around dreaming up alterna- 
tives and attempting to calculate and compare 
their consequences, seems unlikely. 

A “strong” form of this type of argument 3ome- 
times is developed in the following way. We 
consider a case of the second kind mentioned above, 
viz., one in which decision is postponable. For the 
sake of simplicity, we begin by supposing that two. 
acts, A and B, are open to the agent. Which should 
he perform? If the agent is a consistent act- 
utilitarian, the argument goes, he will estimate and 
compare the probable consequences of A and B 
and perform the one with the better probable 
consequences. In brief, he will calculate. But the 
act of calculating is itself an act which the agent 
may or may not choose to perform. Thus, a third 
act, C, the act of calculating, has entered the 
picture. Shall the agent, then, simply perform A, 
or shall he perform B, or shall he perform ¢? If 
the agent is a consistent act-utilitarian, these 
alternatives, too, provide an occasion for calculat- 
ing, and a fourth alternative presents itself, D, 
which is the act of calculating the probable con- 
sequences of A, B, and C. But of course D is an 
alternative itself subject to calculation, and the 
agent is caught in a vicious regress. 

The regress may be generated in a slightly 
different way: because at any given time un- 
countably many acts, both non-trivial and trivial, 
are open to us, we may deliberate more or less 
indefinitely about which of the acts to perform. 
We agree that indefinite deliberation would be 
absurd, but if the act-utilitarian must deliberate 
about whether to cut deliberation short—and 
apparently he must, if he is to justify cutting de- 
liberation short on act-utilitarian grounds—he is, 
again, caught in a vicious regress. 

Usually these forms of the type of argument I 
am considering are used to emphasize the in- 
dispensability of rules to moral decision-making. 
The weaker form emphasizes the practical in- 
dispensability of rules, the stronger their theoretical 
indispensability; hence the distinction between 
“weak” and “strong” forms. 

In the face of arguments such as these, act- 
utilitarians typically introduce the notion of “‘rules- 


1 A, Duncan-Jones, “Utilitarianism and Rules,” The Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 8 (1957), p. 366. 
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of-thumb,” rules which are practically indispens- 
able guidelines to behavior, and which we more or 
less habitually follow, but which in no theoretical 
sense are determinative of the rightness or wrong- 
ness of acts. Act-utilitarians can (and do) argue 
that by experience we discover that keeping 
promises, telling the truth, helping one’s neigabor 
when he is in distress, etc., are kinds of actions 
which generally conduce to better states of affairs 
than, e.g., refraining from such actions whenever 
it is convenient to do so. To facilitate decision and 
action, we devise rules-of-thumb such as “Don’t 
tell lies,” “Don’t break promises,” “Help your 
neighbor,” etc., which we generally ‘are justified, 
on act-utilitarian grounds, in following. We are 
justified in following them for the very reasons 
emphasized by critics in arguments like the above. 
Of course no act-utilitarian claims that the right- 
ness or wrongness of an act derives from a rule-of- 
thumb, or that rules-of-thumb define or establish 
one’s obligations. In the final analysis, only the 
question of whether a particular act contributes 
toward intrinsically good states of affairs no less 
than would any alternative is relevant to the 
question of its rightness or wrongness. Neverthe- 
less, the act-utilitarian may agree with his critics 
that rules are practically indispensable. 


It is true that we may choose to habituate ourselves to 
behave in accordance with certain rules, such as to 
keep promises, in the belief that behaving in accord- 
ance with these rules is generally optimific, and in the 
knowledge that we most often just do not have time 
to work out individual pros and cons. When we act 
in such an habitual fashion we do not of course 
deliberate or make a choice. The act utilitarian will, 
however, regard these rules as mere rules of thumb, 
and will use them only as rough guides. Normally he 
will act in accordance with them when he has no 
time for considering probable consequences or when 
the advantages of such a consideration of consequences 
are likely to be outweighed by the disadvancage of 
the waste of time involved.’ 


Critics, however, can and do reply that the act- 
utilitarian introduction of rules-of-thumb merely 
shifts the problem. The act-utilitarian speaks of the 
use of rules-of-thumb in general. But in the par- 
ticular case he still must deliberate about whether 
to follow a rule-of-thumb or to calculate. If he does 
not deliberate in the particular case, it is difficult 
to see how he can justify following the rule-of- 
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thumb in that case. But if he does deliberate, the 
problem of the vicious regress reappears.? 

A third form of the type of argument I am con- 
sidering employs a generalization test, “What | 
would happen if everyone deliberated along act- - 
utilitarian lines?”. In Ethical Theory, R. B. Brandt `- 
develops what I take to be an argument of this 
form; rather, he develops a series of arguments 
which culminates in an argument of this form.. 

Brandt begins by asking us to consider the case 
of the act-utilitarian Frenchman resident in war- 
time England who is faced with the decision of 
whether to conform to the governmental directive 
to conserve gas and electricity by having a maxi- 
mum temperature of 50° F. in his home, or to use 
more gas and electricity to keep his temperature 
up to 70° F. We suppose that he reasons as follows: 
“The vast majority of Englishmen will conform 
with the governmental directive. Thus the war 
effort will not suffer if only a few people (myself 
included) use enough gas and electricity to keep 
their homes warm but it will make a lot of differ- 
ence in their comfort. Thus the general good will 
be increased if I use enough gas and electricity to 
keep my home warm; that state of affairs in which 
a few people are warm is better than one in which 
no one is. Therefore, I ought to use the gas and 
electricity.” Brandt says this is a perfectly valid 
argument according to the act-utilitarian theory 
and suggests that it reveals a serious flaw in act- 
utilitarianism, viz., that act-utilitarianism cannot 
account for our duty to assume our fair share of 
the burden when a cooperative sacrifice has to be 
made for the general good. For the sake of easy 
reference, I propose to refer to this argument as , 
“Brandt’s argument from the maximization of 
good,” 

Brandt continues by suggesting that the example 
discloses a further difficulty. Let us suppose the 
Frenchman goes on to reason as follows: “If 
enough other people decide to use gas and elec- 
tricity, so that the war is lost, my abstaining won’t 
have made any difference to the war effort, but it 
will have made a lot of difference in my comfort. 
Thus the general harm will be decreased if I use 
enough gas and electricity to keep my home warm. 
Therefore, I ought to use the gas and electricity.” 
Brandt seems to believe this argument also is valid 
and that it also reveals a serious flaw in the act- 
utilitarian theory, viz., that act-utilitarianism will 


2 J. J. C. Smart, Outline of a System of Utilitarian Ethics (New York, 1962), p. 30. 
3 In their recently published textbook, Moral Philosophy, R. T. Garner and Bernard Rosen of Ohio State University develop 
an elaborate argument along these lines. A. Duncan-Jones, op. cit., mentions in passing the possibility of such a regress. 
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justify self-indulgent behavior whenever any sub- 

stantial benefit accrues to the agent as a result of 

such behavior. I propose to refer to this argument 

_ as “Brandt’s argument from the minimization of 
harm.” : on 

Thus far, Brandt’s point seems to be that, in 
cases where general cooperation is required to 
achieve a desired result, the act-utilitarian comes 
out with a justification for self-indulgent behavior 
whatever the assumed outcome. In the French- 
man’s case, if the war is won anyway, he will have 
maximized the general good by increasing his own 
welfare, and if the war is lost, he will have mini- 
mized the general harm. Thus, given either out- 
come—defeat or victory—he ought to use the gas 
and electricity. 

These arguments are interesting in their own 
right, but whether they are forms of the type of 
argument I am challenging is not clear. However, 
they set the stage for what seems to me to be a 
third form of that type of argument. 

Brandt now asks us to suppose that every 
Englishman reasons the way the Frenchman does. 
Then everybody will come out with a justification 
for self-indulgent behavior and the war will be 
lost. Brandt concludes that “if everybody follows 
this act-utilitarian reasoning, the war will be lost, 
with disastrous effects for everybody. Thus, uni- 
versal obedience of the act-utilitarian directive to 
seek the public good may well cause great public 
harm.”4 Here Brandt’s point seems to be that the 
act-utilitarian theory-is to be rejected because 
everyone’s reasoning in this act-utilitarian fashion 
could well lead to harm and injustice. I shall refer 
to this argument as “Brandt’s argument from 
‘universal act-utilitarian reasoning.” 

When J. J. C. Smart, in defense of act-utilitari- 
anism, discusses Brandt’s argument from universal 
act-utilitarian reasoning, he objects that Brandt 

. fails to recognize that the Frenchman would 
have used as an empirical premiss in his calculation 
the proposition that very few people would be 
likely to reason as he does. They would presumably 
be adherents of a traditional, non-utilitarian 
morality.” Smart agrees, however, that in a 
society composed entirely of act-utilitarians, the 
Frenchman would be in trouble. Because he would 
not be able to depend on his fellow act-utilitarians 
to follow blindly the governmental directive, and 
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because he needs premisses about what other people 
will do to calculate the probable consequences of 
alternative acts open to him, he will not be able 
to plan his course of action. Moreover, each of his 
fellow act-utilitarians is in the same boat: each 
needs premisses about what other people (including 
the Frenchman) will do to carry out kis calculation. 

“There is a circularity in the situation,” Smart 
writes, “which cries out for the technique of į game 
theory. 26 

In the passages which follow, Smart proposes a 
game-theoretical solution to the Frenchman’s prob- 
lem in the all act-utilitarian society. He admits 
that “. . . the matter is of little practical import- 
ance,” but maintains that “. . . it is of interest 
for the theoretical understanding of ethics.”’” 

I confess I see little point in outlining here 
Smart’s ingenious and interesting appeal to game 
theory, for I see no difference, that would affect 
the present discussion, between the appeal to game 
theory and the appeal to rules-of-thumb. Both are 
attempts to overcome the objection that “‘act- 
utilitarian reasoning” or “‘act-utilitarian delbera- 
tion” is self-defeating, and I am convinced that a 
clever critic, if he were intent on doing so, could 
devise an argument purported to show that an 
act-utilitarian’s attempting to use game theory 
would be just as impracticable, self-defeating, or 
paradoxical as is his attempt to use rules-of-thumb. 

My thesis is that all these arguments frem so- 
called “act-utilitarian reasoning” or ‘“‘act-utilitarian 
deliberation” are mistaken, not in detail, but in 
conception. That is, I believe they share a common 
confusion, a confusion which demands clarification, 
and I propose to cut the Gordian knot by posing 
a simple and straightforward question: What do 
we take the purpose of ethical theories in general 
and act-utilitarianism in particular to be? What 
do we expect of an ethical theory? What do we 
think an ethical theory is supposed to do? 

One time-honored answer to my question is that 
an ethical theory may be expected to provide an 
account of right-making characteristics, good- 
making characteristics, or the like. That is, an 
ethical theory is supposed to provide an account 
of that characteristic, or perhaps that very complex 
set of characteristics, which all and only right acts 
have by virtue of which they are right, or which 
all and only good things or states of affairs have 


1R. B. Brandt, Ethical Theory (Englewood Cliff., 1959), p. 390. 
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by virtue of which they are good, and so on. 
Philosophers who expect this sort of thing of an 
ethical theory probably will tend to look to act- 
utilitarianism as an account of right-making 
characteristics. 

However, some philosophers apparently expect 
something different, or something more, of an 
ethical theory. For example, when Smart appeals 
to game theory, he seems to be seeking a procedure 
which, if followed, would provide us in practice 
with correct and helpful answers to questions like, 
“Ought I in this particular case to use enough gas 
and electricity to keep my home warm?”. The 
key word here is “helpful,” for if act-utilitarianism 
provides a correct account of right-making charac- 
teristics, it does provide a correct answer, of a kind, 
to such questions. The answer to the above 
question would be, “If and only if doing so would 
maximize utility.” Unfortunately, this answer may 
seem singularly unhelpful, and one might be 
inclined to reply, “Yes, but that isn’t what I want 
to know. I want to know which alternative to per- 
form, and you haven’t told me that.” But, of 
course, the act-utilitarian has told us. He has not 
told us whether in fact the utility of using the gas 
and electricity in this case would be less than that 
of not using the gas and electricity, but he has told 
us which alternative, under one description, to 
perform: the one. which would maximize utility. 
Whether what he says is true is another matter, of 
course. But even if it is, we should like to have a 
procedure which would help us signal out, in the 
particular case and under an immediately helpful des- 
cription, which alternative would in fact maximize 
utility. In short, we should like to have a decision- 
making procedure. Here, then, is another task we 
might expect an ethical theory to perform: to 
provide a decision-making procedure. 

These are not the only options open to us. We 
might expect an ethical theory to provide an 
account of the considered moral judgments of 
informed, mature persons in their disinterested, 
reflective moments: in ‘Some Merits of One Form 
of Rule-Utilitarianism,”*® Brandt seems to expect 
his “Ideal Moral Code” theory to provide this 
kind of account. Other philosophers seem to expect 
an ethical theory to provide an account of the 
modes of moral reasoning employed by ordinary 
men, or to reflect the moral opinions of ordinary 
men, or to provide an analysis of the meanings of 
terms which are an essential part of the language of 
our moral discourse. 
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I concede that there may be no reason a priori 
why a single ethical theory could not fulfill all 
these expectations, although to my knowledge 
none has ever done so as a matter of fact. I believe 
there are good reasons for believing that no ethical 
theory can fulfill all these expectations in one 
breath, as it were, but perhaps a theory comprised 
of a series of conjuncts could—with one conjunct 
being an account of right-making characteristics, 
another conjunct being an account of good-making 
characteristics, another being a decision-making 
procedure, and so on. I am willing to concede, 
moreover, that given certain plausible assumptions, 
we might be able to derive, say, an account of 
right-making characteristics from an account of 
the considered moral judgments of informed, 
mature persons in their disinterested, reflective 
moments. But providing an account of right- 
making characteristics still is not the same thing as 
providing an account of the considered moral 
judgments of informed, mature persons in their 
disinterested, reflective moments, nor is it the same 
thing as providing a decision-making procedure. 

The point I wish to emphasize—and the point 
which constitutes the backbone of my argument— 
is that a theory (like act-utilitarianism) could 
satisfy one of the expectations enumerated above, 
and do it very nicely, and yet fail to satisfy others 
of the expectations. A striking example of what I 
have in mind is the analytic proposition that all 
and only right acts are those having the character- 
istic of rightness. This is a proposition which 
specifies a characteristic which all and only right 
acts have by virtue of which they are right. It is 
hardly a useful decision-making guide for our 
Frenchman trying to decide whether he ought to` 
use gas and electricity to keep his home warm, 
however; fcr that matter, it isn’t a very interesting 
account of right-making characteristics, either. 

I am concentrating on the distinction between 
ethical theories conceived of as accounts of right- 
making characteristics, good-making character- 
istics, etc., and ethical theories conceived of as 
decision-making procedures, because the argu- 
ments I am challenging gain their plausibility 
from playing the one off against the other. My 
claim is that a proposed ethical theory—and I 
have act-utilitarianism in mind—could provide a 
correct account of right-making characteristics 
without spelling out a procedure which, if followed, 
would crank out in practice a correct and im- 
mediately helpful answer to questions like, “Ought 


® In University of Colorado Studies, Series in Philosophy, vol. 3 (1967), pp. 39-65. 
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I in this case to use enough gas and electricity to 
keep my home warm?” 

An appropriate question at this point is, “What 
do act-utilitarians themselves expect of their 
ethical theory? Do they expect it to provide an 
account of right-making characteristics, or a 
decision-making procedure, or both, or something 
else?” Unfortunately, it isn’t clear what the 
correct answer to this question should be. Every 
formulation of act-utilitarianism I have seen 
states that an act is right if and only if it would 
contribute no less than would any alternative 
toward intrinsically good states of affairs, or 
something like this. This surely looks like an 
account of right-making characteristics to me. I 
cannot see that such a claim even pretends to tell 
us how to determine in practice which are those 
acts which in fact would maximize utility. Neverthe- 
less, act-utilitarians frequently do recommend a par- 
ticular decision-making procedure, the procedure of 
estimating and comparing probable consequences 
of alternative particular acts, and certainly this is 
the decision-making procedure most frequently 
associated with act-utilitarianism, by act-utilitari- 
ans and critics alike. Indeed, Smart maintains 
that act-utilitarianism is intended, at least in part, 
to be a decision-making procedure. He writes, ““The 
utilitarian criterion, then, is designed to help a 
person who could do various things if he chose to do 
them, to decide which of these things he should 
do.”® And in another passage he writes “. . . act 
utilitarianism is meant to give a method of deciding 
what to do in those cases where we do indeed 
decide what to do.’”?° 

| Earlier I said that I do not pretend to be in a 
position to legislate for anyone what he ought to 
take the purpose of act-utilitarianism to be, or 
what he ought to expect of act-utilitarianism. 
Obviously, however, both those philosophers who 
have advanced arguments of the type I am 
challenging, and those who have attempted to 
counter them, either do expect act-utilitarianism 
to provide both an account of right-making 
characteristics and a decision-making procedure, 
or believe that it claims to provide both. 

Weak forms of this type of argument are used to 
attempt to show that one kind of decision-making 
procedure, the procedure of estimating and com- 
paring probable consequences of alternative acts, 
is an impracticable or self-defeating procedure to 
use to try to determine, from the alternatives open 

° Op. cit., p. 33. My italics. 

8 Thid., p. 31. My italics. 
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to us at a given time, the one or ones—under 
immediately helpful descriptions—which would 
be pronounced right by the act-utilitarian account 
of right-making characteristics. Strong forms of 
this type of argument are used to attempt to show 
that any serious attempt to use such a procedure 
traps the user in a vicious regress. 

The three arguments from Brandt are rather 
more difficult to assess. Brandt places his arguments 
in the mouth of the Frenchman, as it were, so it fs 
not clear whether we should interpret them as 
critiques of the act-utilitarian account of right- 
making characteristics, or of the procedure of 
estimating and comparing probable consequences 
of alternative acts, or of both. The distinction may 
not be important to our evaluation of Brandt’s 
arguments from the maximization of good and the 
minimization of harm, but it is essential to our 
evaluation of his argument from universal ‘‘act- 
utilitarian reasoning.” One interpretation requires 
one treatment of this argument; the other inter- 
pretation requires a different treatment. 

Suppose we interpret the argument from the 
maximization of good in the following way. We 
take as premisses the proposition that in fact the 
vast majority of Englishmen will conform with the 
governmental directive, the proposition that the 
war effort in fact will not suffer if only a few 
people use enough gas and electricity to keep their 
homes warm, and the proposition that that state of 
affairs in which a few people have warm homes is 
better than one in which no one has. These 
propositions, together with the act-utilitarian 
account of right-making characteristics, do seem to 
me to imply that it would be right for a few people 
to use the gas and electricity; the Frenchman 
could be one of the few. And if the act-utilitarian 
account of right-making characteristics in fact has 
this implication, I agree with Brandt that a serious 
flaw has been revealed. Certainly the notion that 
that kind of parasitic behavior should be morally 
right does not sit well with me. A similar inter- 
pretation of Brandt’s argument from the mini- 
mization of harm seems to me to reveal similarly 
a serious flaw in the act-utilitarian account of 
right-making characteristics. But under this kind 
of interpretation, Brand’t argument from universal 
“act-utilitarian reasoning” will not work. For it 
simply cannot—dlogically cannot—be the case that 
in fact the war effort will not suffer if every 
Englishman uses enough gas and electricity to keep 
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his home warm, if in fact every Englishman’s 
using enough gas and electricity to keep his home 
warm would result in the war’s being lost. 

But now suppose that we interpret the arguments 
in a different way. We begin with Brandt’s argu- 
ment from the maximization of good. We assume 
that the Frenchman is faced with the decision of 
whether to use the gas and electricity. He attempts 
to use, as his decision-making procedure, the pro- 
cedure of estimating and comparing probable 
consequences of alternatives open to him, and he 
carries out the following bit of reasoning: “It 
seems reasonable to assume, the English character 
being what it is, that the vast majority of English- 
men will conform with the governmental directive. 
It seems reasonable to assume that the war effort 
will not suffer if only a few people, myself in- 
cluded, use enough gas and electricity to keep 
their homes warm. It seems reasonable to assume 
that the general good will be increased if I use the 
gas and electricity. On the basis of these reasonable 
assumptions and the act-utilitarian account of 
right-making characteristics, I conclude that it 
would be right for me to use the gas and electricity.” 
If this interpretation of the argument is what 
Brandt has in mind, then I agree that the French- 
man’s use of the procedure of estimating and com- 
paring probable consequences of alternative acts 
has permitted him to exempt himself from assuming 
his fair share of the burden of what ought to be a 
cooperative sacrifice. I agree that, given a similar 
interpretation, Brandt’s argument from the mini- 
mization of harm suggests that the Frenchman’s 
use of that decision-making procedure permits him 
ostensibly to justify self-indulgent behavior. I 
agree, moreover, that it is quite possible for every 
Englishman to carry out the same bit of reasoning 
the Frenchman carried out, and with just those 
disastrous results Brandt points out. But on this 
interpretation, Brandt’s argument from universal 
“act-utilitarian reasoning’ is seen to be just a 
generalized version of the weak form of the type 
of argument I am criticizing. 

The three forms of the type of argument I am 
challenging may be telling critiques of the decision- 
making procedure most frequently associated with 
act-utilitarianism, as a decision-making procedure 
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for act-utilitarianism, but I cannot see that they 
are even relevant to the question of whether act- 
utilitarianism, as it is usually formulated, is true. 
For certainly it could be the case both that all and 
only right acts are those which contribute no less 
than would any alternative toward intrinsically 
good states of affairs, and that the procedure of 
estimating and comparing the probable ‘con- 
sequences of alternative acts is an impracticable or 
self-defeating procedure for singling out, under 
immediately helpful descriptions, right acts so 
characterized. 

The assumption which seems to underlie the 
arguments we are considering, an assumption 
apparently shared by act-utilitarians and critics 
alike, is that acceptance of the act-utilitarian 
account of right-making characteristics somehow 
commits one a priori to a particular decision- 
making procedure: the procedure of estimating 
and comparing probable consequences of alternative 
acts. This is an erroneous assumption. The act- 
utilitarian account of right-making characteristics 
attempts to specify that characteristic, or perhaps 
that very complex set of characteristics, which all 
and only right acts have by virtue of which they 
are right. From the alternatives open to us in con- 
crete situations, we shall want to isolate, under 
immediately helpful descriptions, the one (or 
ones) having that characteristic or set of character- 
istics—-provided, of course, we believe that the 
act-utilitarian account is true and we want to 
perform the morally right act—but the account 
itself places no a priori restrictions whatever on the 
procedures we use to isolate that alternative. 

“But,” someone may object, “how can the acts . 
utilitarian know, in each and every case, which of: 
the acts open to him would maximize utility unless 
he estimates and compares their probable con- 
sequences?” How can he know indeed! Perhaps he 
should roll dice, as Smart suggests.1# Perhaps he 
should always follow rules, as Moore suggests.1® 
David Gauthier suggests cutting a deck of cards.“ 
Perhaps he should pray or consult his horoscope or 
gypsy fortune teller. I confess I don’t know how he 
is to determine in each and every case which of 
the acts open to him in fact would maximize 
utility. I do have a word of advice for him, how- 


11 Someone may object that I have distorted Brandt’s intent. His formulation of act-utilitarianism in Ethical Theory is, after 
all, couched in terms of “maximum net expsctable utility,” and he explicitly says that he opts for such a formulation rather 
than one couched in terms of “maximum net actual utility.”” My reply is that Brandt also explicitly says that the arguments 


he adduces “. 
4 Op. cit, P. 43. 
1 G, E. Moore, Principia Ethica reais 1962), p. 164. 


. in criticism of the theory are effective in whichever way we interpret it... 


.” (Fn. 2, p. 381.) 


“4 D, Gauthier, ‘“Rule-Utilitarianism and Randomization,” Analysis, vol. 25 (1964-1965), Pp. 68-69. 
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ever: look and see what kind of procedure has 
tended to work in given kinds of situations. If he 
doesn’t have a foolproof procedure for deter- 
mining in each and every case which of the acts 
open to ‘him would maximize utility, at least he 
can look to those procedures which have tended 
to be reliable in the past, and he can look to 
strategists for reliable procedures to use in the 
future. I take it that Smart’s appeal to game theory 
at the various appeals to rules-of-thumb are just 
such moves. But they are moves toward a decision- 
making procedure. As such, their success or failure 
will tend not at all to show that the act-utilitarian 
account of right-making characteristics is true or 
false. Indeed, the very notion of a successful or 
unsuccessful decision-making procedure for act- 
utilitarianism presupposes the act - utilitarian 
account of right-making characteristics. For what 
would be a successful decision-making procedure 
for act-utilitarianism be, if not one that enables us 
successfully to single out, under immediately help- 
ful descriptions, which of the acts open to us in 
concrete situations would be pronounced right by 
the act-utilitarian account of right-making char- 
acteristics ? 

Although the act-utilitarian’s account of right- 
making characteristics places no a priori limitations 
on the decision-making procedures he adopts, 
there is a sense in which his account does dictate 
his procedures. His account dictates his procedures 
_ insofar as, but only insofar as, the procedures are 

or are not reliable methods for singling out, under 
immediately helpful descriptions, which of the 
acts open to him at a given time would maximize 
utility. Here I echo the claim, frequently made by 
- act-utilitarians, that use of rules-of-thumb, game 
theory, or the like, may be justified on act- 
utilitarian grounds. But by failing to point out that 
acceptance of the act-utilitarian account of right- 
making characteristics commits one a priori no 
more to the procedure of estimating and com- 
paring probable consequences of alternative acts 
than it does to any other decision-making pro- 
cedure, the act-utilitarian has left himself open to 
further harassment from advocates of the type 
of argument I have been criticizing in this paper. 
In conclusion, I should like to anticipate and 
respond to two possible objections. Someone may 
object, first, that the distinction I am drawing 
between the act-utilitarian account of right- 
making characteristics and the decision-making 
procedure of estimating and comparing probable 
consequences of alternative acts is illegitimate on 
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historical grounds. After all, act-utilitarians typically 
have held that act-utilitarianism provides us with a 
reasonable way to decide what we ought to do in 
particular cases, and they have urged us to look 
to the facts of particular situations rather than to 
“worship” rules. My reply is that if act-utilitarians 
have conflated logically independent procedures, 
that of providing an account of right-making 
characteristics and that of providing a dezision- 
making procedure, they have conflated thera, aud 
someone needs to point that out. I don’t see why 
act-utilitarians should continue to be weighed 
down with confusions of the past. 

Another objection may be that I have failed 
even to mention the one thing we expect most of 
an ethical theory: help in making moral decisions. 
In light of this, we expect an account of right- 
making characteristics to be a decision-making 
procedure. The distinction I have drawn is 
illegitimate because it is artificial; I have drawn a 
distinction where in fact there is none to be drawn. 

My reply to the first part of the objection is that 
I agree that we expect an ethical theory to provide 
help in making moral decisions, but I see no reason 
to believe that the help we reasonably can expect 
from an ethical theory is as immediate or direct 
as the objection suggests it should be. We expect 
scientific theories to help us cope with the world 
around us, but as far as I know, no one has 
objected that if we had to calculate the mass of the 
physical bodies involved, when we wanted to 
know whether we would fall if we jumped from a 
second-story window of a blazing buildirg, we 
would be burned to death; and that, therefore, 
Newton’s Laws are of no help at all in coping with 
the world around us. I do not wish to suggest that 
there are no differences between a scientific theory 
and an ethical theory. I do wish to suggest that 
theories of any kind may be too general to provide 
the immediately practical kind of help the objection 
suggests an ethical theory should provide. Anyway, 
having a true account of right-making character- 
istics could be of considerable practical help, even 
if the account were general. Although it probably 
would not tell us how to single out, from the acts 
open to us at a given time, those which in fact have 
the morally relevant features, it at least could tell 
us what to look for. It could provide a standard 
against which to measure the success or failure of 
rules-of-thumb and moral codes: those are success- 
ful the adoption of which tends to maximize the 
performance of acts pronounced right by the 
account. 
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My reply to the second part of the objection is 
only that it seems transparently obvious to me that 
the claim, that what makes right acts is that they 
maximize utility, is not equivalent to the claim, 
that the way to pick out the right acts so character- 
ized from the alternatives open to us at a given 
time is to estimate and compare the probable con- 
sequences of the alternatives. If I am right, and the 
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two claims are not equivalent, then the distinction 
is neither artificial nor illegitimate. And if, as I 
believe, the arguments from “act-utilitarian reason- 
ing” or “act-utilitarian deliberation” gain their 
plausibility from playing one claim off against the 
other, the distinction seems to me to be one well 
worth keeping in mind.}5 
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16 Another version of this paper is forthcoming, in Polish translation, in Etyka, vol. 8. Still earlier versions, under the title, 
“Act-Utilitarianism: Ethical Theory or Decision-Making Procedure?”, were read before the Philosophy Club, California 
State College at Hayward, and the American Philosophical Association, Western Division, at its convention in Portland, 
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V. CAUSES, REASONS AND AESTHETIC 
- OBJECTIVITY 


DONALD W. 


HILOSOPHERS of art continue to direct their 

attention to a view that most frequently goes by 
the name of “Aesthetic Subjectivism” (AS), 
although it is also sometimes called “Aesthetic 
Scepticism” or “Aesthetic Relativism.” It may be 
loosely characterized simply as the thesis that 
artistic or aesthetic values are all subjective— 
matters of personal taste. Some ‘version of the 
view has been discussed in practically every exten- 
sive work in philosophical aesthetics, and many 
articles have been devoted to it or to aspects of it. 
Of course the label “Aesthetic Subjectivism” covers 
a wide variety of views; that may testify as much to 
the centrality of the concept as to its vagueness. 
When concerned aestheticians assume that some 
version of it is clear and coherent, most then go on 
to argue that it is mistaken. In fact, the very notion 
of AS can become a mode of philosophic criticism: 
showing an aesthetician’s thesis to entail AS is 
sometimes taken as a refutation of it. 

Let me begin with a fairly simple but plausible 
characterization of AS, interpreting it as a con- 
junction of two negative theses, which may be 
considered minimal characteristics or necessary 
conditions. Whether one takes them as adequate or 
sufficient will depend on the status one sees for their 
positive counterparts and their implications. The 

_ two minimal conditions are: 


(a) the denial that art is an empirical concept of 
objects or events as distinct from perceiving 
subjects; 

(b) the denial ofa logical independence between 
aesthetic value ascriptions and statements 
of personal likings or preferences.1 


As thus interpreted, AS seems to have both a 
descriptive and a normative component. The clarity 
of these components depends partially on the 
clarity of the counter-positions being confronted. 

The positive content of this characterization of 


1 The linguistic turn incorporated here is helpful given contem 
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AS may then be taken to be the following two 
claims: 

(a,) the concept of art is applied to objects and 
events on the basis of facts about perceiving 
subjects; 

(bı) aesthetic value ascriptions are Jogically 
dependent upon and are analyzable into, 
statements of personal likings or preferences. 


Additionally, these components are sometimes 
taken to have implications for reason-giving in 
aesthetics, the function of the critic, the subject 
matter and methods of art education, and social 
and cultural policies and institutions (e.g., stan- 
dards for museum exhibitions and purchases, the 
rights of creators and appreciators with respect to . 
possible censorship). 

AS differs from sceptical views in some other 
areas of philosophy in the interesting respect that 
it is usually said to be the view held by the ordinary 
man. Numerous explanations have been offered of 
why people tend to be subjectivists in aesthetics; 
and although one can also list what some consider 
good reasons for being a subjectivist—reasons they 
would give, not merely explanations we would 
give—these are generally considered inconclusive. 
But the onus is not on the aesthetic sceptic to 
convince us of his view, assuming it is coherent; 
it is on the aesthetician that the burden of proof 
falls, for if all things are equal the common, 
sceptical view wins out. 

Aestheticians have not been remiss in accepting 
this burden of proof. Thus a presentation and 
analysis of some of the major arguments against 
AS may prove useful (Sect. I). Three arguments are 
considered, and they may be seen to contain a 
common assumption; since it is an assumption 
made explicit in a fourth argument, that argument 
will be considered in some detail (Sect. II). 
Although it will be argued that the common 


discussions of AS (and for other reasons as well, I 


would argue), but those who are affronted by it may pluralize “‘value” and delete “ascriptions” and “statements of from 


(b) and (b,). 
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arguments against AS all fail as they stand, my 
aim is neither one of rescuing these arguments nor 
one of defending AS in any of its various forms. AS 
cannot be met by arguing that aesthetic values must 
be objective nor by trying to show that our dis: 
course presupposes that they are; nor has it been 
shown that AS is confused or incoherent. What the 
aesthetician must do is to show just what kind of 
objectivity our aesthetic judgments are capable 
of, and AS rightly puts the burden on the aesthe- 
tician to do this. In Sect. ITI I sketch a different 
way of taking up this challenge—an alternative 
which, I hope, avoids the polar framework of 
objectivity and subjectivity so often imposed on 
discussion of aesthetic value. 


I 


1. The first argument may be called the Argu- 
ment from the Fallacy of Definition. It is directed 
at component (b,) of AS. The argument begins 
with the claim that AS states or entails that 
aesthetic evaluations are equivalent to statements 
of personal likings or preferences; but if “good 
work of art’? means simply “work of art that I 
like,” statements such as “This work of art is good 
but I don’t like it” and “This work of art is not 
good but I like it? would contain self-contradic- 
tions and be without significance. It is then claimed 
that it is obvious that such statements are not self- 
contradictory, that they are meaningful and fac- 
tually significant—sometimes true and sometimes 
false. Thus the conclusion is that the two expressions 
(“good work of art” and “‘work of art that I like”) 
are not equivalent or synonymous and that the case 
for (b,) cannot be made out. What we have here 
is a version of Moore’s “Naturalistic Fallacy” 
argument applied to aesthetics. 

To this argument there are, of course, various 
rebuttals which take the form of attempts to explain 
the significance of these expressions through an 
appeal to inverted-comma notions of “good,” 
analyzed in terms of “liking.” But all these attempts, 
it is held, are unsuccessful: (i) “It is good but I 
don’t like it” cannot mean “Most others like it 
but I don’t like it” for the simple reason that I 

might make the former statement prior to anyone 
` else having experienced the work in question. (ii) 
The next suggestion, that “It is good but I don’t 
like it”? means “Most others probably will like it 
but I don’t like it” is also implausible, since we 
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rarely expect most people to like what is aestheti- 
tically good; it is quite meaningful to say “It is 
good but most people will not like it.” (iii) A third 
and more plausible suggestion would be that it 
means “Certain people—those ‘in the know’— 
probably will like it but I don’t like it” or “Others 
whose likes the public pays deference to or whose 
likes I respect or would like to have probably will 
like it but I don’t like it.”? But then we seem to be 
admitting that some people can tell what is good in 
art or are more sensitive aesthetically and that we 
have some objective way of distinguishing them 
from us. The Socratic question is then perfectly in 
order: Are works of art good simply because those 
“in the know” like them, or do those “‘in the know” 
like them because they are good? The cul-de-sac 
of the former alternative and the circularity of the 
latter are well known. One who advances the 
Argument from the Fallacy of Definition claims 
that the attempts to analyze “good” in terms of 
“liking” are either clearly implausible or themselves 
entail an admission that some people’s tastes are 
better than others, whereupon the concept of a 
good reason and hence criteria for aesthetic value 
other than mere likings are being applied. In 
either case, AS must be rejected. 

But the final critical step in this argument is 
unwarranted. First, suggestion (iii) does not entail 
a non-subjective concept of good taste; there are 
many alternative explanations of why we might 
respect or like to have the tastes of certain other 
members cf our society. Second, even if there were 
this implication, the whole argument then turns on 
whether good taste is subjective, and this is simply 
avoiding the issue by moving on to another argu- 
ment. In either case, further argumentation is 
needed to draw any unsettling conclusions against 


„a AS on the basis of any “fallacy of definition.” 


2. A second argument frequently raised against 
AS may be called the Argument from Critical 
Development. Here it is claimed that the fact of 
critical development from naive to discriminating 
taste is incompatible with aesthetic evaluations 
being mere matters of personal taste. The fact is 
that individuals’ tastes change in regular and 
fairly predictable ways, ending in some general 
agreement that some works of art are more worth 
spending time on than others, or will repay the 
effort which at first glance appears too demanding. 
One moves not from Bach to Offenbach but in the 
reverse order; “one goes from enjoying ‘Swan 


9 See C, J. Ducasse, Art, the Critics, and You (Indianapolis, 1955), p. 121. 
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Lake’ via ‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’ and Beet- 
hoven’s early symphonies to enjoying Bach’s 
partitas for violin, and not vice versa.”? The 
fact of critical development is supposed to show 
that there are objective reasons both why some 
works are better than others and why some tastes 
are more sophisticated or discriminating, even 
though, one might not be able to articulate these 
reasons. The obvious rebuttal is that our labels of 
“sophisticated” and “discriminating” simply mark 
differences in tastes, not differences in qualities of 
taste; that the complexity of some works and the 
training necessary to appreciate them are facts 
which do not entail any objective hierarchy of 
aesthetic values. One might reply to this rebuttal 
in a manner analogous to Mill’s famous response to 
the challenge to provide some criterion for differ- 
ences in qualities of pleasure: those who are capable 
of appreciating both (for example, “Swan Lake” 
and Bach partitas) consistently choose the latter, 
urge others not to be content with the former, 
and claim that the effort made will be repaid.‘ 

But this response in aesthetics fares no better 
than its counterpart in ethics. First, the very idea 
of one person capable of appreciating either two 
individual works of art or two kinds of art and 
consistently choosing one over the other may be 
false to the facts of aesthetic experience and 

- response. Neither my belief that Fellini films are 
better than melodramatic Western movies nor my 
belief that someone addicted to Western movies 
might be better off if he broadened his tastes to 
take in some Fellini films requires that I consistently 
choose a Fellini over a Western. Second, even if it 
were true, it would be a fact consistent as it stands 
with AS — indeed, consistent with all four com- 
ponents of AS. In short, whether “good taste” is 
subjective or objective is still an open question given 
simply the fact of critical development." 

3. A third and the major argument commonly 
brought to bear against AS may be called the 
Argument from the Admission of Irrelevancies. It 
is essentially an appeal to the universal recognition 
of extra-aesthetic judgments: since it is recognized 
that not all aesthetic evaluations or even preferences 
and likings are equally justified, it is argued that 
aesthetic values are not simply matters of taste or 
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personal likes or dislikes. Usually supporting appeal 
is made to clear or paradigm cases of irrelevant 
bases for the aesthetic value ascription. What sign of 
the zodiac the painting was painted under, what the 
artist had for breakfast the day he completed the 
painting, what remark was made by the artist’s 
mistress at its first public display, and whether 
looking at it makes one hungry are not relevant 
considerations to bring up in support of the 
judgment that it is a good painting. The admission 
of such irrelevancies in these clear cases is said to 
show that some reasons (or kinds of reasons) are 
recognized to be relevant to the support of aesthetic 
value ascriptions while others are not; and hence, 
contrary to AS, some concept of good reason is 
operative in our discourse about works of art. 

It might seem that the defender of AS can dodge 
the force of this argument simply by claiming that 
aesthetic value ascriptions are really disguised 
statements of likings or preferences; that is, the 
defender of AS may try to assert the pcsitive 
components of AS [ (a,) and (b,)] to meet this 
argument. He may argue that what others believe 
to be aesthetic value ascriptions (as distinct from 
liking-reports) are in fact disguised liking-reports: 
and that, since one can like a work of art for any 
reason whatsoever (it all depends on one’s interests 
and psychological make-up), no considerations 
can be ‘shown in principle to be irrelevant as 
reasons in support of an aesthetic evaluation (now 
taken as a disguised liking-report). The subject-vist’s 
disclaimer is that, there being no admission of 
irrelevancies, the Argument from the Admission of 
Irrelevancies has no force against the aesthetic 
subjectivist. 

But the above dodge is illusory. The Argument 
from the Admission of Irrelevancies, if it works at 
all, applies to liking-reports as well as to value- 
ascriptions. Where the object of liking is appro- 
priately specified, the liking or preference can be 
evaluated or assessed, and relevant reasors in 
support or explanation of them can be recognized. 
To like a painting as a painting, that is, as an 
aesthetic object, is to subsume the object of one’s 
liking under a concept of art, and that commits one 
to certain loosely circumscribed interests, involves 
one in certain kinds of attention or perception, 


3 Bernard Harrison, “Some Uses of ‘Good’ in Criticism,” Mind, vol. 69 (1960), p. 216. 
4 A version of this reply is given by Monroe Beardsley in “Can We Dispute About Tastes?” Swarthmore College Bulletin, 
Alumni Issue, October, 1958; reprinted in M. G. Singer and R. R. Ammerman, eds., Introductory Readings in Philosophy “New 


York, 1962), pp. 321-328. 


5 A more detailed critique of this argument may be found in Michael Scriven, Primary Philosophy (New York, 1966), pp. 


64-67. 
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and makes some considerations wholly irrelevant. 
This is the force of the Argument from the Admission 
of Irrelevancies. To urge that any consideration 
may be relevant to liking a painting, since one 
can like a painting for any reason whatsoever, 
is appropriate only prior to a determination of 
what one likes the painting as. Once that has been 
determined, it is misleading and inappropriate to 
say that one can like a painting for any reason 
at all. 

The object we ambiguously refer to as “that 
painting” can play many roles, stand in many 
different relations to the interests of human beings. 
One of these roles is that of a painting as a work of 
art to be viewed aesthetically, not a painting in the 
simply referential sense of that canvas covered with 
paint. In certain contexts, to say “I like that paint- 
ing” is to tacitly acknowledge that the object is 
liked in that role, the role of a painting as an 
aesthetic object. To then say that every considera- 
tion is equally relevant in principle to that liking 
or that no consideration is in principle irrelevant is 
to deny the acknowledgment that the object stands 
in the role of an aesthetic object and to reaffirm that 

‘one can like it for any reason. It may be true that 
one can like it (the canvas covered with paint) for 
any reason, but it is not true that one can like it as 
a painting for any reason. 

An analogy may serve to make this clearer. The 
roles objects play are not always obvious. If some- 
one says, “I like that horse,” one may ask “Why ?” 
to determine what he likes it as. If he replies, 
“Because it is even-tempered, responsive, and has a 
nice gait,” we know his interest—what he likes it 
as—is probably different from that he would have 
if he had replied, “Because of its sorrowful eyes 
and sluggist movements.” There are many different 
kinds of reasons for liking horses, since we relate 
to horses in several different ways. Two of these 
relationships are as pets and as riding-horses— 
generally complimentary roles, but occasionally 
not fulfilled by the same animal. Our question is: 
Can one like an animal as a pet for any reason at 
all? Can one like a horse as a riding-horse for any 
reason at all? 

Suppose you say: “Yes, because what is a good 
pet for you may not be a good one for me. Different 
people look for different things in pets. I look for a 
spirited animal manifesting an independence, an 
integrity of body and will, as if it possessed a concept 
of selfhood; but others look for a dependence and 
ingratiation they call ‘affection’ and take as the 
mark of a true pet.” But what seems to be occurring 
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here, analogous to disputes in aesthetics, is not a 
defense of the “subjectivity of petness”—the view 
that one can like a pet for any reason at all, but 
rather one side of a disagreement about what it is 
for an animal to be a pet and about treating 
animals in accard with that concept. 

You like the horse as a riding-horse. This seems 
analogous to the situation in aesthetics: you like 
the painting (canvas) as a painting; you like the 
painting as an aesthetic object. “But how can one 
say which (kinds of) reasons are relevant and 
which irrelevant to liking it as a riding-horse 
(painting)? Your reasons are very different from 
mine: as I am an expert rider and you are a novice, 
I want strength and spirit, while you-want extreme 
gentleness or even a certain inertia.” Different 
reasons, but any reason at all? The reply and the 
point of the analogy should be obvious: one can 
like a horse as a riding-horse for a variety of 
reasons, but not for any reason at all. Some 
considerations are irrelevant to a horse being a 
riding-horse, and they cannot be introduced as 
relevant reasons for liking a horse as a riding-horse. 
As far as I know, the length and color of the horse’s 
tail are irrelevant to its being a riding-horse, 
whether good or bad; and the sign of the zodiac 
under which the painting was painted is irrelevant, 
except in very special cases, to its being a painting— 
an aesthetic object, whether good or bad. 

The Argument from the Admission of Irrelevan- 
cies does not depend on knowing whether a given 
painting is a good painting, any more than the 
analogous argument about horses depends upon 
knowing whether a given horse is a good riding 
horse. The argument depends, instead, on recog- 
nizing that not anything is a relevant reason for 
liking a painting as an aesthetic object (or a horse 
as a riding-horse); some considerations are con- 
ceptually irrelevant, even though, as we have 
seen in the case of pets, this does not mean the 
concept is immune from dispute nor that we are 
always clear on it. A pyromaniac may develop a 
fondness for objects in proportion to their com- 
bustibility, and he may like a particular painting 
because it is highly combustible. But except in very 
peculiar cases he cannot be said nor can he 
legitimately claim to like the painting as a painting 
because it is highly combustible, because combus- 
tibility is not relevant to its being a painting and 
thus is not a relevant reason for liking it as a 
painting. Thus the Argument from the Admission 
of Irrelevancies is not restricted to aesthetic value 
ascriptions, but applies also to reasons or explana- 
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tions of liking-reports, insofar as those reports are 
of likings of aesthetic objects. 

This argument frequently gets transformed into 
a weak criterion of relevance, such as: “Nothing 
can be a reason why a painting is good or bad 
unless it is concerned with what.can, in some 
sense, be seen.” Appropriate modifications can 
make this necessary condition of the relevance for 
reasons in criticism suitable for other art media, 
in each case the medium being defined by the 
controls the artist has on a sensuous surface to be 
experienced by the appreciator. This is clearly not 
a sufficient condition for the relevance (or “proof 
power”) of reasons offered, however, and so it 
remains simply one way of discovering extra- 
aesthetic judgments; with it one can at times rule 
out an aesthetic evaluation as being wrongly- 
based, though the failure to rule it out in no way 
constitutes confirmation of its validity. 

Although this elaborate defense of the Argu- 
ment from the Admission of Irrelevancies does 
begin to drive a wedge where the aesthetic sceptic 
should be vulnerable, namely, between him and 
his—the ordinary—world, the argument still is 
insufficient to refute AS. The proponent of AS can 
reply that the key notion of a painting as a painting 
—the painting as an aesthetic object—is itself 
subjective, that it and other analogous sub-concepts 
of art are value-laden, and that the values they are 
laden with are subjective. In other words, it will be 
claimed that the new ground on which the claim 
to objectivity is based is as problematic as the old 
ground, the value-laden concept of art itself. The 
objectivity of the concept of a pet or a riding-horse 
is grounded in an empirical relation between an 
animal and a human being; but the concept of a 
painting as a painting or a painting as an aesthetic 
object simply reflects the subjective state or attitude 
of the appreciator. In terms of the initial schema, 
this rebuttal may be interpreted as the claim that 
(a) and (a;) apply to the sub-concepts of art and 
that insofar as these sub-concepts are normative 
(b) and (b,) also apply. Nothing in the Argument 
from the Admission of Irrelevancies requires giving 
up any of these claims. 

4. The temptation might be to say that each of 
these three arguments is an ad hominem, depending 
for its force on the unwillingness of anyone, in- 
cluding the ardent defender of AS, to deny that 
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there is some force in saying that one’s tastes are 


, better than some other tastes or that in some cases 


one can discriminate the triumphs from the trash. 
But let us not quibble; ad hominems are not always 
irrelevant even when they seem unfair, and when 
relevant they are one way of bringing out into the 
open assumptions incompatible with the views one 
has advanced. Each of the above arguments assumes 
that the defender of AS cannot consistently admit 
the existence of justifying reasons for aesthetjc 
value ascriptions, that AS does not make reason- 
giving intelligible as an activity we all engage in. 


II 


I have given some indication why I find none of 
these arguments entirely convincing. But rather 
than engage in more detailed criticisms of them, I 
now wish to explicate and evaluate a fourth 
argument against AS which makes explicit the 
common assumption of the other three arguments 
and in fact argues squarely on the basis of it. It 
may be called the Argument from the Distinction 
Between Causes and Reasons. 

This fourth argument holds that there is a single 
consequence of AS sufficient to justify its rejection: 
If AS is true there can be no distinction between 
causes of liking a work of art or judging it to be 
good and reasons for liking it or judging it to be 
good.” One can describe what caused a person to 
like it or judge it to be good, but, the argument 
claims, no other sense can be given by the subjec- 
tivist to “a reason why it is good.” And yet we all 
do make such a distinction. 

1. Perhaps the clearest presentation of this 
argument can be found in Jerome Stolnitz’s 
criticism of C. J. Ducasse: 

Now, Ducasse recognizes that people try to defend 

their judgments. He holds, however, that the “reasons” 

which they give simply describe which objects please 
or displease them. But here again subjectivism is open 
to question. 

I would like to put the criticism in this way: 
Ducasse ignores- the distinction between causes and 
reasons. A cause is some psychological occurrence 
which leads the percipient to like or dislike the work 
and therefore to judge it favorably or unfavorably. A 
reason is something which justifies his liking or dis- 
liking and therefore supports his judgment of the 
work’s value. Causes are not always reasons. 


* Paul Ziff, “Reasons in Art Criticism,” J. Margolis, ed., Philosophy Looks at the Arts (New York, 1962), p. 162. 

T Here and in what follows I don’t mean to be equating liking a work of art with judging it to be good. The disjunction 
in the text is meant to indicate that the argument being considered, like the Argument from the Admission of Irrelevancies, 
can be applied both at the level of likings and at the level of aesthetic value ascriptions. 
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... Ducasse uses “reason” so broadly that he destroys 
the crucial distinction between causes and reasons. 
Therefore he destroys the possibility of reason giving.® 


The argument may be outlined in the form of 
modus tollendo tollens: 


(P,) Aesthetic subjectivism entails that there is 
no distinction between causes and reasons. 
(Pa) But we can and do distinguish between 
reasons for and causes of aesthetic likings, 
preferences, and evaluations. 
(c) Therefore aesthetic subjectivism is (at the 
very least)? false. 


Another way to put the import of the argument 
would be to claim that if AS is true, a work of art in 
principle could express everything since there are 
an infinite number of possible misreadings or 
associations which would have to be counted as 
legitimate, there being no way to exclude them as 
based on irrelevant considerations. There can be 
no problem of aesthetic relevance for the defender 
of AS: he can give no criterion to distinguish what 
is justified from what is unjustified since any response 
is, according to his view, equally well justified or 
legitimate. The least misleading way to put the 
argument is as follows: The AS view does not 
allow for the distinction between explanatory 
reasons and justificatory reasons. 

2. I shall argue (i) that the first premiss of the 
above argument is false, that AS does not entail an 
inability to make a distinction between explanatory 
and justificatory reasons; (ii) that, even if there 
were this entailment, the sense of “reason” required 
by the second premiss to make the argument sound 
is question-begging; and (iii) that, conversely, no 
non-question-begging distinction between causes 
and reasons entails the falsity of AS. 

The claim of the first premiss is that AS does not 
allow for the distinction between reasons and 
causes, between justificatory and explanatory 
reasons. The support for this seems to be the claim 
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that in as much as AS consists of the view that all 
aesthetic evaluations ultimately are based on 
personal liking or preference, AS entails that all 
causes are reasons, that is, that whatever caused 
the liking or disliking is adducible as a reason. 
However, this would only seem to be the case for 
the naive subjectivist who simply equates “x is a 
good work of art” with “I like x.” But as my 
characterization of AS implies, a subjectivist need 
not commit himself to this simple equivalence, and 
in fact few do. Ducasse’s view is certainly more 
subtle than that. Ducasse admits right off that 
there are “‘standards of criticism” and hence 
criteria of relevance, and he then goes on to 
claim that these standards are chosen by critics 
ultimately in terms of “the sorts of features that 
a given critic approves or disapproves of, for a 
work of a given kind.’ In this way Ducasse 
allows for the distinction between explanatory 
and justificatory reasons; one may like a portrait 
because one is reminded of a lover, but ordinarily 
this is not a legitimate reason for liking it as a 
painting because this type of reason is not part of 
the body of standards of criticism. Ducasse’s 
main thesis, that ultimately reasons for aesthetic 
judgments cannot be justified apart from prefer- 
ences or likings may be mistaken, but the above 
argument does not show it to be. 

3. Good justificatory reasons in aesthetics are 
commonly said to have at least two conditions: 
relevance (or “proof power”) and truth.” Stolnitz 
seems to be claiming that AS cannot meet either 
of these conditions, since in practice what causes 
someone to like or dislike a work may be irrelevant 
to its status as a work of art (e.g., the nationality or 
horoscope of the artist) or even properties mis- 
takenly attributed to the work through errors in 
knowledge or judgment. But Ducasse need not 
deny either the truth condition or the relevance 
condition. His point is rather that at some stage 
one must make a decision to adhere to these 
conditions and that this decision is ultimately 


t Jerome Stolnitz, Aesthetics and ths Philosophy of Art Criticism (Boston, 1960), pp. 415~416. The reference in the quotation 


is to C. J. Ducasse, op. cit, pp. 115-123. A related argument is stated clearly by M. Beardsley, of. cit., p. 325: “The Skeptic 
does not allow for the possibility that we might give reasons why a person would be better off if he liked or disliked 
By Love Possessed in the way, and to the degree, that it deserves to be liked or disliked.” 

° I say “at the very least” since it might be argued that the argument justifies the stronger conclusion that AS is 
absurd or incoherent, since it entails a linguistic or conceptual confusion or absurdity. Stolnitz himself backs off from this 
criticism; he states that AS is not self-contradictory, that it is logically consistent, and he argues rather that “the theory is 
too narrow and one-sided” (p. 413). It is difficult, given his argument, to see how that is a fair summary of what he has 
purportedly shown. 

10 Ducasse, op. cit., p. 117. 

1 See, for example, A. Tsugawa, “The Objectivity of Aesthetic T ” The Philosophical Review, vol. 70 (1961), m 
3-22; K. Aschenbrenner, “Aesthetics and Logic: An Analogy,” Ths Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 23 (1964), P 
63-79; Paul Ziff, op. cit.; M. Scriven, op. cit., pp. 56-62. 
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based on a preference. Thus AS does not entail 
that all causes of likings are ipso facto reasons for 
likings; in Ducasse’s formulation explanatory 
reasons or causes are all equally good candidates 
for justificatory reasons; and although mere 
preferences will determine which’ are successful 
candidates, i.e., which become “standards of 
criticism,” there is no inability to distinguish 
between causes and reasons. The first premiss of 
the argument being considered is false. 

4. The second premiss claims that, in fact, causes 
of and reasons for aesthetic judgments can be 
distinguished, that good reasons can be distin- 
guished from bad reasons: reasons justify our 
likings or dislikings and hence support the judgments, 
while causes merely explain what led us to like or 
dislike the work in question; not all causes are 
reasons. The Argument from the Admission of 
Trrelevancies is one way in which this second 
premiss commonly is supported—the fact that we 
all agree that some considerations are irrelevant. 

When Stolnitz says that causes are not always 
reasons, he makes it clear that the concept of 
cause is the more general concept. When one 
truthfully answers the question, “What led you to 
say that it is a good work of art or that you like it?” 
one gives a cause, but not necessarily a reason. 
One only gives a reason if one’s statement in fact 
(on the basis of some as yet unspecified criterion) 
justifies or supports one’s judgment. Hence by 
“reason” Stolnitz does not simply mean “‘justifica- 
tory reason,” he means “good or justifying reason.” 
But this takes all the force out of the second 
premiss. The subjectivist has the following cogent 
reply, and it is the strongest formulation of his 
position : 

You can narrow the concept of “reason” to “good 

reason” in any way you choose; my claim is that it isa 

choice you are making depending on your interests. 

Works of art have no natural rights, and reasons in the 

sense of good reasons have no a priori application. 

I agree that not all causes are reasons, but this is 

because you have decided to rule certain causal 

factors out as irrelevant to justifying aesthetic evalua- 
tions. What I deny is that there is any objective 
notion of what justifies or supports an aesthetic liking 
or value ascription. All causes are relevant, all can be 
justificatory reasons until one decides that some are not 
going to count, in which case some are not allowed as 
good reasons, i.e., can never be justifying reasons. But 
this decision is based on a preference, and hence any 

“logic” of aesthetic evaluation ultimately reduces to 

choices and preferences. 


This reply amounts to the claim that the second 
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premiss of the argument begs the very question at 
issue. The sense of “reason” necessary to infer the 
falsity of AS from the first premiss assumes the 
‘concept of a good reason in aesthetics has an 
objective basis. But this is just what AS denies. 

In saying that not all causes are reasons (good 
reasons), Stolnitz is committed to distinguishing 
those causes which are not reasons. He does this 
by saying that only those causes are reasons which 
justify or support a judgment. The implication here 
is that statements of causes and statements of 
reasons do not necessarily refer to different kinds of 
properties. In giving a causal explanation of an 
aesthetic evaluation one may refer to the same 
thing that one refers to in giving a justification for 
such a judgment. It is the use to which a 
proposition referring to a causal factor is put which 
determines whether it is justificatory and whether, 
if one is using “reason” in the strong sense, it 
succeeds in such a use that determines if it is. in 
fact a justifying reason. To the person who says “I 
judged that painting to be good because it is a 
painting of a beautiful girl,” Stolnitz wishes to say: ` 
Perhaps he has told us what caused him to make 
the judgment, but he has failed to give us a (good) 
reason for his judgment, because what he alleges 
as a reason in fact does not justify his judgment; 
from “x is a painting of a beautiful a” it does not 
follow that “x is a beautiful painting.” 

For the argument to -succeed, the second 
premiss, “But we do distinguish reasons from 
causes,” must mean: We do in fact distinguish 
sound (justified) from unsound (unjustified) aes- 
thetic judgments. But when this notion of soundness 
is given an objective basis, the negation of AS 
follows immediately from it alone, quite apart from 
the first premiss. It is simply a counter-assertion to 
the subjectivist’s claim. The requirement that what 
one says support one’s judgment has been made, 
but what constitutes such support for aesthetic value 
ascriptions or likings is still an open question. ‘Thus, 
since the distinction between reasons for and 
causes of aesthetic value ascriptions is consistent 
with AS, no non-question-begging distinction 
between them can entail the falsity of AS. 

If the argument I have presented here seems 
unsatisfactory, I suggest it is because the defender 
of AS has retreated a step—and this might seem 
to constitute simply an evasion and not an adequate 
defense. Instead of arguing that there are no 
such things as reasons which support aesthetic 
value ascriptions, he is now arguing that there are 
reasons all right, but what constitutes a good 
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reason is simply a matter of choice or one of 
preference. And that—that we can choose what 
supports or justifies a judgment—may seem absurd,,. 
but the arguments so far considered have not shown 
it to be. AS has the virtue of placing the burden of 
proof where it belongs: the demand is being made 
to show any basis other than mere likings or 
preferences for the selection of a criterion of 
relevance. 


Ili 


The issue between AS and its critics cannot be 
decided by attempting to distinguish the concept 
of a reason from the concept of a cause. It must be 
decided on the issue of what kind of rationale is 
available for the selection of some causal factors 
rather than others as relevant to the experience 
and evaluation of a work of art as an aesthetic 
object. 

The question, then, is on what basis one can rule 
out some types of reasons as bad reasons—as 
irrelevant—and on what basis some explanatory 
reasons acquire the status of justificatory reasons. 
“Good reason” has content only relative to certain 
purposes. There is no a priori concept of an aesthetic 
good reason. Each of the poles in the extended 
argumentation I have considered is misleading. 
The critics of AS assume that there is an area of 
response circumscribed a priori as “aesthetic”; 
the defenders of AS assume that there is something 
called a “mere preference” which circumscribes 
the realm of the aesthetic completely arbitrarily. 
The underlying disagreement appears to be a 
basic difference in conception of the function of 
art and aesthetic experience generally. AS appears 
to be simply a “kicks” theory of aesthetics which 
trivializes the aesthetic experience by elevating 
to the highest goal simply the immediate pleasure 
or satisfaction received from each encounter 
with a work of art. Of course no one wants 
to deny the pleasure, satisfaction, and stimulation 
received from art. The conclusion to be drawn is 
that AS must be met, not by denying the pleasure 
in aesthetic experience, but by showing that a 
higher value is achieved through circumscribing 
that on which such pleasure is based. There are 
several ways to do this, and I shall conclude by 
sketching one attempt that I believe has the virtue 
of responding to the challenge of AS and meeting it 
on its own terms. 

Briefly, this higher value is that of a shared 
affective response based on a control object, the 
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work of art. There are good, general reasons, not 
merely idiosyncratic ones, for wanting to circum- 
scribe the realm of the aesthetic, thereby having 
a criterion of relevance and ruling out extra- 
aesthetic, thereby having a criterion of relevance 
and’ruling out extra-aesthetic judgments. Our 
concepts should reflect that kind of experience in 
which we restrict our experience and judgment to 
the work itself as a control object and thereby 
form a basis for a common aesthetic experience. 
The possibility of a shared aesthetic response 
requires that the experience be controlled or 
guided by the work of art itself and not by wants, 
needs, desires or idiosyncracies of the experiencing 
subject. Not everything will count as a reason in 
support of an aesthetic judgment, and the sub- 
jectivist is right in maintaining that what this 
means is that we do not let some things count. But 
the subjectivist is wrong in then arguing that this 
decision is based simply on the likes or preferences 
of each individual, who sets up a body of “‘stand- 
ards of criticism’ simply on that basis. The 
subjectivist ignores the possibility that the decision 
to adhere to certain conditions can be justified in 
terms of the conditions necessary for artistic 
expression and communication in general, namely, 
the necessity of letting the work—its qualities and 
relations—guide one’s perception. For what we 
want to share or achieve is a common response to 
a common object. 

The basis for ruling some things out, for not 
letting appeals to them count as good or justifica- 
tory reasons, is in terms of whether they refer to 
features of the created object which are causal 
factors in principle within (and in fact likely to 
have been within) the control of the artist. Thus 
the distinction between reasons and non-reasons is 
based on a decision we make to let our experience 
be guided (controlled, determined, caused) by the 
controls of the artist rather than by extra-aesthetic 
considerations. It is incredible that many aesthe- 
ticians with the sincerest commitment to the 
profound value of art should have chosen. to ignore 
the double intentionality of the central concept of 
their concern: a work of art. 

The statements we make in the attempt to jus- 
tify (support, substantiate, confirm) our aesthetic 
value ascriptions and preferences refer to causes of 
our particular experiences of a work of art. But 
we do not allow these reasons to refer to causes 
indiscriminately, but only to members of a certain 
subset of possible causal factors of our experience, 
namely, to those: causal factors recognizable as 
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within the control of the artist—the elements and 
relationships and expressive properties the artist 
could have and is likely to have intended and 
controlled. Of course, this is not a sufficient 
condition for their being justifying reasons; it is 
only a condition for their justificatory status—but 
no criterion of relevance can do more than that. 
The subjectivist ignores the possibility that this 
decision on a relevance criterion is warranted by 
more general human interests and values, which 
are, I suggest, realized by considering the work of 
art as an intentional object designed to be con- 
templated. In this way, by agreeing on a common 
purpose and a higher value to art than simple, 
immediate satisfaction and enjoyment, the con- 
ditions of truth and relevance are objective. No 
doubt the subjectivist would reply that the desire 
for artistic communication and intersubjectively 
shared responses are ultimately chosen through 
preferences as well. But here I believe we have 
reached a point where simple preferences fail to 
operate or, more accurately, where the concept 
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of a preference is inappropriate, since it is only 
within the framework of a society of human beings 
communicating and sharing responses and values 
that preferences have meaning. We are, after all, 
social animals. 

I have briefly sketched the possibility of a 
resolution of the polar disagreement between the 
subjectivist and objectivist by shifting the plane 
of argument to the function of art in a social 
context. Both parties to the dispute tend to ignore 
this higher rationale available for a criterion of 
relevance in aesthetics: the possibility of sharing 
intersubjective responses of feeling-states through 
the circumscription of an intentional object of 
experience as a control. Seen in this light, discus- 
sions of “‘the aesthetic attitude” and our concept of 
art and its sub-concepts are not idle nor are they of 
mythical entities. They may be viewed as further 
attempts to agree upon and to allow for the efficacy 
of certain controls rather than others in our 
experience of art. i 
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VI. PROBABILITY, CREDIBILITY AND 
ACCEPTABILITY 


R. G. SWINBURNE 


pas paper examines the relations between a 
theory being probable, being credible, being 
believed, being acceptable, and being accepted. 
Various old issues in the philosophy of scieńce, and 
other branches of philosophy will be seen to emerge 
in the course of the examination. I shall concern 
myself both with scientific theories and with 
theories of other kinds, e.g., theological theories. 
Let us begin with probability. I am concerned 
with the probability on certain evidence ¢ of some 
statement A being true. The statement may be a 
‘ general or particular statement—Einstein’s field 
equation or ‘‘all swans are white” or ‘Caesar 
crossed the Rubicon in 49 3.a.” Given that all 
empirical considerations which affect that prob- 
ability are included in the evidence, the probability 
of h on e will be a non-empirical matter. The 
statement of probability will be, if true, necessarily 
true. The correct account of such statements is 
therefore (if we allow that “logical” necessity 
covers any non-empirical necessity) given by the 
logical theory of probability. (I do not wish to 
deny that other theories of probability may give the 
correct analysis of probability statements of other 
kinds), A statement of probability is then un- 
informative unless it is clear, as it normally is, 
what the e referred to is. When no e is explicitly 
mentioned, it is usually the case that the e im- 
plicitly understood is “the total available evidence.” 
To say that Quantum Theory is probable is 
normally to say that it is probable on the total 
available evidence. I shall assume henceforward 
that the evidence is the total available evidence. 
To say that p is probable is to say that $ is likely to 
be true, more probable or likely than ~p; that its 
degree of confirmation or support by the evidence 
is greater than that for ~p. I assume that prob- 
ability is measured between o and 1, that P (|e) =o 
means that ~h is certain, that P(h|e)=1 means 
that A is certain. I assume without further justifica- 


tion that the other mathematical axioms of 
probability also hold for this concept. 

Sometimes we speak of a theory being probable 
on the evidence available to a particular person, 
sometimes of it being probable on the evidence 
currently available, e.g., to a scientific community. 
But what is this “evidence” ? How does one identify 
it? One possible understanding of “evidence” is: 

[A] The body of statements taken for granted as 
true (by the individual or community in question).1 

By “taken for granted as true” I mean “assumed 
to be true” and I distinguish it from “taken for 
granted for this or that purpose” meaning “used 
as a premiss in certain inferences”. 

However this definition will not do. People often 
take things for granted as true which they have 
inferred from evidence which they can cite. In that 
case the former things themselves can hardly be 
called evidence. Thus it is highly probable on the 
evidence of much past observed behavior of a coin 
that it behaved as a fair coin that I shall not throw 
21 heads in a row. Hence I may infer from the 
past behavior of the coin that I shall not throw 
21 heads in a row, and then take the latter prop- 
osition for granted as true. Yet if that proposition 
is to be called evidence and so added to my 
evidence class solely because I take it for granted 
as true, then it will be probable on the total 
available evidence (the old evidence, plus the new 
evidence), that I shall throw at least 11 tails in 
21 throws. But this was not probable on the original 
evidence and surely not properly called probable 
on the total available evidence. So let us try 
another definition of “evidence”: 

[B] The body of statements taken for granted as 
true (by the individual or community in question), 
other than statements taken for granted as true 
because they have been inferred from other 
statements. 

By saying of a statement that it was not inferred 


1 See Levi's definition: “What counts as evidence is that which is not subject to serious question or recognized to be so 
subject by anyone whom the investigator might wish to convince of the probability of his conclusions” [6] p. 151. 
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from another statement I mean that the particular 
person or society whose evidence class we are con-: 
sidering did not in fact infer it from any other 
statement—not that they could not or need not 
have done. [B] will not however do, for the 
following reason. At the initial stage-of investigating 
the truth of a scientific theory all the reports of 
scientists of their observations on matters relevant 
to the theory would be taken for granted as true, 
and each of them, since not inferred from any other 
statement, would be a member of B. Yet the body 
of statements taken together may show some 
theory T to be probable, a deductive consequence 
of which is that one of the reports ¢, is false. If e 
counts against T, yet very many reports eg... ên 
favor T, then on the evidence T is probable. In 
that case, despite an initial taking for granted ¢, as 
true, the evidence as a whole has shown it to be 
improbable. Yet to say that a theory T is probable 
on evidence ¢ is, at any rate in the way in which 
this assertion is understood in technical philosophy 
of science and mathematics, to say that the theory 
Tis probable, given that the conjunction of state- 
ments ¢, viz., each of them, is true. But if ¢, is an 
observation report, the falsity of which is a de- 
ductive consequence of T, then given that all the 
observation reports ¢,... ĉn are true, T must be 
false. Since in such circumstances we surely want 
to say that T is probable on the evidence, we 
cannot mean by the evidence the body of state- 
ments taken for granted as true. (Any attempt to 
avoid this difficulty by confining evidence to 
statements reporting current sense-data about 
which, it might be claimed, we cannot err, looks 
doomed to failure for well known reasons. It is 
highly dubious whether statements ‘reporting 
sense-data are meani without assumptions 
about the public world. And even if they were, the 
degree of probability which by themselves they 
confer on any other statement is surely negligible). 
What we start from in an inductive inference is 
surely not so much the truth of various statements, 
but the high initial likelihood or prior probability 
of the truth of various statements. By a statement 
having a high prior probability I mean that it is 
highly likely that it is true when no other evidence 
is taken into consideration. Prior probability is 
thus not probability on evidence, but probability 
prior to evidence. (Consequently statements ascrib- 
ing prior probability are not true or false of 
logical neccessity). We start from it being highly 
probable that each of certain statements, con- 
sidered by itself, is true. This datum is not shown 
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false by the discovery that it is highly unlikely that 
one of those statements is true, when other evidence 
is taken into consideration. So, I would suggest, 


“as an understanding of evidence: 


[C] The body of statements ascribing a high 
prior probability to each of the body of statements 
taken for granted as true (by the individual or 
community in question) other than statements 
taken for granted as true because they have been 
inferred from other statements. 

Now [C], I would suggest, certainly gives us a 
sense in which “evidence” is used. We might with 
reason say of some seventh-century B. C. Greek 
peasant, “Given the evidence which he had, it was 
probable that Poseidon was responsible for his 
misfortunes” and by “given the evidence which he 
had” we mean given the high prior probability of 
the assumptions which he made about the existence 
of the Olympic pantheon, including Poseidon’s 
dominion over the sea. But what we are inclined 
to say of this kind of case is that even if the Greek 
community took for granted the tales of the 
Olympic pantheon including Poseidon’s dominion 
over the sea, they were unreasonable to do so. The: 
tales of any pantheon are not, we might claim, 
statements which any rational person ought to take 
for granted as true. They, typically, are statements 
which ought only to be believed if other kinds of 
evidence can be adduced in their favor. The only 
statements which rational people ought to take for 
granted as true, to which to ascribe high prior 
probability, are statements reporting observations 
and mental experiences. Of course someone else 
might have a different view of the kinds of state- 
ment properly taken as basic by rational man, 
and, as Chisholm admits ([1] ch. 7) when dis- 
cussing such a person, one could not produce any 
argument against him. However, at any rate 
during the history of civilized man most people 
have supposed that statements reporting observa- 
tions and mental experiences are fundamental, 
and this understanding has given rise to a narrower 
sense of evidence: 

[D] The body of statements ascribing a high 
prior probability to each of the body of statements 
reporting observations or mental experiences taken 
for granted as true (by the individual or com- 
munity in question) other than statements taken 
for granted as true because they have been 
inferred from other statements. 

But suppose a primitive man reports that he saw 
Poseidon last night. He and his community take it 
for granted as true. Is the statement ascribing high 
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prior probability to this statement part of the 
community’s evidence? There are two philo- 
sophical moves at this point. The first is simply to 
say “Yes,” and so to take [D] as our analysis of 
evidence. The second is to say ““No—because the 
primitive man reported what he (unconscicusly) 
inferred, not what he really observed. What he 
really observed was an object in the shape of a 
person. This he mistakenly took to be Poseidon.” 
This move assumes that there is some basic 
vocabulary for describing our observations. If we 
use that vocabulary for describing our observations 
then we describe what we really observe. That 
vocabulary may be said to consist of terms denoting 
sensory properties. But what are sensory properties ? 
Chisholm ([1] pp. 83f) who makes this second 
move gives us an incomplete list of them. He writes 
“The characteristics include: being blue, red, 
green, or yellow; being hard, soft, rough, smooth, 
heavy, light,” etc. “In short the characteristics and 
relations in question are coextensive with what 
Aristotelians. have traditionally referred to as 
the ‘proper objects of sense’? and the ‘common 
sensibles’.”” 

One might therefore put forward, as Chisholm 
does, a basic vocabulary of terms denoting sensory 
properties and say that only reports of observations 
given in these terms are to function in our evidence 
class. The trouble with such a definition is that 
very few reports of observations are given in this 
attenuated way. People report seeing planets, not 
bright specks; people, not beings with human 
shapes; pennies, not elliptical coppery shapes. If 
we confined our evidence in this way, we would 
be forced to say, e.g., that the Greeks had no 
evidence for their planetary theory, because the 
only observation reports taken for granted as true 
by them were claims to have observed planets (and 
an object’s being a planet is a non-sensory 
property). I therefore conclude that we cannot 
limit [D] in the way suggested, that in con- 
sequence there is every reason for taking [D] as our 
definition of ‘‘evidence”—a consequence of which 
is that among a primitive Greek’s evidence could 
be a statement ascribing high prior probability to 
a claim to have seen Poseidon. 

Both [C] and [D] seem to me possible senses of 
“evidence.” We shall keep them both in mind, for 
use in analyzing the relation of probability on 
evidence to the other concepts in which we are 
interested. 

Let us turn now to belief. Hume was surely 
basically right to claim that belief is a passive 
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matter. “Belief consists” he wrote, “merely in a 

” certain feeling or sentiment; in something that 
depends not on the will, but must arise from 
certain determinate causes and principles of which 
we are not masters” ([3] p. 624). One does not on 
the whole believe as a result of immediate decision 
or choice. Belief or disbelief is a largely unavoid- 
able response to the evidence, and this is a logical 
matter—given the general reliability of human 
memory (surely a reasonable a priori assumption in 
view of the impossibility of proving human 
memory to be generally unreliable). For if we did 
believe things as a result of such decision, we 
would be aware that this was so. This is because 
(in the normal or non-Freudian senses of the 
terms, which I am using) if a man decides to do p, 
he knows that he decides to do p; and if he believes 
f, he knows that he believes p. So, given the 
general reliability of human memory, if our 
beliefs were generally produced by our immediate 
decisions, we would know that they were, for we 
would have often experienced decision being 
immediately followed by belief. In that case a belief 
would not be, and we would know that it was not 
something formed by the evidence. Hence we 
would not have, and would know that we could 
not have, any grounds for putting any trust in what 
was believed. But in that case we would not really 
believe it. So what is the relation between proba- 
bility and belief? An obvious suggestion is: 


[E] A believes p = on the evidence in sense [C] 
e available to A, p is probable. 


Evidence here must be understood in sense [C], 
since a man’s actual beliefs depend on what he, 
not we, takes to be his basic data. 

[E] will not however do. A may misassess the 
evidence, and so believe p, even though p be not 
probable on the evidence. Such misassessment 
may take the form of a simple mathematical 
mistake. Given evidence that. there are six red 
balls and four green balls in a bag, and that in the 
past each ball has proved equally likely to be 
chosen on any occasion, I may conclude that, 
if I draw three balls without replacement, it is 
probable that I shall draw two green balls in 
succession. I would be mistaken. Or my mistake 
may arise from using wrong inductive rules. I may 
believe the innocence of a man accused of murder 
solely on his own testimony, despite the rival 
testimony of many witnesses, about whose re- 
liability as witnesses there is much evidence. So 
how about: 
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[F] A believes p = A believes that on the 
evidence (in sense [Q]) e available to A, p 
is probable. 


This definition, it is true, defines a belief by a 
belief, but that does not render it ‘useless, so long 
as there are independent tests for the truth or 
falsity of the definiens or definiendum, as there 
are in this case. We can to some extent find out 
whether or not a man believes that the earth is 
flat—e.g., by asking him—without first finding 
out what are his standards for assessing evidence, 
and conversely. 

There is however a more serious difficulty with 
this analysis, the difficulty concerning deductive 
cogency. If A believes p, and A believes g, and A 
believes r, then surely A believes p and g and r. 
(See Chisholm [1] p. 13 for this claim.) But 
although on evidence e p be probable, and q be 
probable, and r be probable, p & q & r may not be. 
Let ¢ be the evidence of the past behavior and 
constitution of the dice, p be “one of the faces 1-4 
will turn up on the next throw,” g be “one of the 
faces 3-6 will turn up on the next throw” and r be 
“one of the faces 1, 2, 5, or 6 will turn up on the 
next throw.” Let P(p | e)=2/3, P(g | ¢)=2/3, 
P(r | e)=2/3, and let A believe these values to 
hold. Then on definition [F] A will believe p and 
he will believe q and he will believe r. But P 
(p& q&r | ¢)=o and we can reasonably suppose A 
to believe this. In which case he will certainly not 
believe p and q and r—on definition [F] or any 
other remotely plausible definition. 

There are two ways out of this difficulty, neither 
‘of them superficially very attractive. One is 
Kyburg’s denial of deductive cogency (see [5] 
pp. 196 ff). A man may indeed, according to 
Kyburg, believe p and believe q and believe r, 
without believing p & q & r. The other is Levi’s 
claim that belief is not related in the kind of way 
suggested to probability—a man may indeed 
believe what he judges improbable. (See [6] 
passim). I think that each of these superficially 
unattractive solutions are the right solutions for 
certain classes of cases, and they can be made 
reasonably attractive for those cases. 

‘For the kind of case cited surely Kyburg’s 
solution is right. For the agent clearly does not 
believe p & q & rif he is anything like rational. Yet 
surely he does believe each of p and q and r; he 
would be prepared to bet on each at evens. 
Kyburg’s solution only seems implausible if we 
have something like a dispositional theory of 
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belief; if we suppose that if A believes p, then he 
must use p as a premiss in his practical inferences. 
For in that case if p is a premiss of practical in- 
ferences and so is q, and thus we take p for granted 
and q for granted in those inferences, surely we must 
take p & q for granted. But this is a mistaken type of 
analysis, as I shall emphasize later. A doctor may, 
to take a well known example, believe that a certain 
drug is harmless without being sufficiently con- 
vinced to prescribe it for his patients. Once orte 
realizes that belief is not so simply connected with 
action Kyburg’s solution, I would suggest, loses its 
initial implausibility. 

However, there do seem to be cases where it 
does not apply, and where Levi’s claim is to be 
adopted. There are cases where-a man believes p 
because he believes that P(p | ¢)>1/2, believes g 
because he believes P(g | ¢)>1/2, and believes r 
because he believes P(r | ¢)>>1/2, and so can be 
said to believe p & q & r even though he believes 
that P(p &q&r | e) <1/2. These will be cases where 
p, 4, and r are beliefs about different kinds of thing 
dependent on different evidence. I suggest the 
following principle for isolating these cases. 


[G] Jf A believes that: ¢ =& . 6a, 
P(r | e)==P(r | e) >1/2, 
P(q | ¢)==P(q | ¢) >1/2, 
P(r | ca) =P (r), and 
P(q | ¢:)==P(q), 
Then A believes r & q—even though he 
believes that P(r & q | e) <1/2. 


Let r be “Tal will win the world chess champion- 
ship”, q be “Oxford will win the boat race.” I may 
well believe that P(r | e) >1/2, P(q | e)>1/2 while 
believing P(r & q | e) <1/2. However, in this case 
where it may reasonably be supposed that the 
premisses of condition [G] are satisfied, surely it is 
correct to say that I believe that Tal will win the 
world chess championship and Oxford will win the 
boat race, whereas it would have been incorrect to 
say in the former case that I believed that the one 
face which would turn up would be one of 1-4, 
one of 3-6, and either 1, 2, 5 or 6. 

Condition [G] means that we must replace [F] 
by the following definition of “4A believes p.” 

[H] A believes that on evidence e (in sense [C]) 
available to A p is probable OR A believes that 
$ =q & r and that the antecedent of condition [G] 
is fulfilled (where e is the evidence (in sense [C]) 
available to A). 

[H], I would suggest, gives a sense of belief by 
defining its relation to probability. But, I would 
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suggest, there is in use a different sense of belief, 
in which “belief” has a somewhat weaker relation 
to “probability.” This is given by the following 
definition of “A believes p.” 

[I] A believes that on evidence e (in sense [C] 
available to A p is more probable than any similar 
alternative. ; 

What is meant by “similar alternative” can only 
be brought out by examples. I shall present some 
examples in the process of attempting to justify by 
them my claim that “believe” is used in sense [I]. 
[I] applies where there are a number of possible 
results (e.g., in a horse race, with several horses) 
or a number of alternative theories, one and only 
one of which is true. Suppose that, having studied 
the form for some race, I come to the conclusion 
that, although it is not probable that Eclipse will 
win, it is more probable that Eclipse will win than 
that any other named horse will win. I therefore 
perhaps bet on Eclipse. Suppose now that I am 
asked “Who do you believe will win?” Surely I 
am not lying if I make the natural answer “Eclipse” 
rather than the answer “I do not believe of any 
horse that it will win” which is the answer required 
by [H]. Where there are a number of alternatives 
(1) ... (3), all of which may be false, we must, I 
think, add to them the alternative (4) “None of 
(1) . . . (3) are true,” before sense [I] can have 
application. Suppose that we are discussing a num- 
ber of scientific theories, say, in cosmology, and 


that my judgment of probabilities is P((1)|e) = _ 


.2, P( (2) |e) = .1, P( (3) |e) = 1, then surely it is 
not correct to say that I believe that (1) is true, 
but only that I believe none of them. This is 
because P(~(1) & ~(2) & ~(3)|¢) = .6. (If any 
one feels awkward about the ascription of numer- 
ical probabilities to theories, let us say that I judge 
that on the evidence (2) and (3) are equally likely 
to be true, that (1) is twice as likely to be true as 
are (2) and (3), and that it is much more likely 
that none of them are true). Yet suppose that my 
judgment of probabilities is that P( (1)/e) = .4, 
P( (2) |e) = .2, P( (3) |e) = -2, (which can be put 
on a similar non-quantitative form to that given 
above), then surely I do not lie if I say “I believe 
that (1) is true.” 

So I would suggest that the relation of “belief” 
to “probability” given in [I] distinguishes a sense 
of belief. There is no need of a clause based on [G] 
to be incorporated into this definition, for the 
reason that if P = r & q, and r is a member of one 
set of alternatives, and g a member of an indepen- 
dent set of alternatives, and r and q are the most 
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probable members of their sets, then r & ¢ will be 
the most probable member of the set of alternatives 
consisting of one member of each of the former 
sets. 

How about the relation between probability and 
rational belief, or credibility? Corresponding to the 
weak and strong senses of belief, I would suggest 
two definitions of “p is a rational belief fer A” or 
“p is credible on the evidence e available to A.” 

[J] on evidence e available to A, p is probable 
OR p=r&q, ¢= i &eq, P(r |e) = P(r] e) > 1/2, 
Pela = PO), Pako = Pale) > a Pale) 
= q). 

[K] on evidence e available to A, p is more prob- 
able than any similar alternative. 

The rational belief is that which is based on the 
evidence, whether or not the believer assesses the 
evidence correctly. 

We must bear in mind that if these definitions 
are to be accepted, we cannot mean by “credible,” 
despite etymology, ‘‘worthy of belief” or “good to 
be believed.” For, as Firth [2] urged against Chis- 
holm ([1] p. 5) who suggested such an equivalence, 
saying that it would be good if p was believed is 
making an evaluative claim not made by saying 
that something is probable or more probable than 
something else. It makes sense to suppose that there 
are reasons why it is good if people believe things 
other than the reason that the evidence supports 
these things. It would be a good thing—for her 
peace of mind, for the happiness of the children, 
etc., if Jones’s wife believed him faithful, even 
though the evidence which she has does not on 
balance support the claim that he is faithful. Yet 
it seems proper to describe this situation as one 
where it is not a rational belief for his wife that 
Jones is faithful, or one where Jones’s fidelity is not 
credible. So to say that a proposition is credible, 
or a belief rational, is not to say that it is worthy 
of belief; it is only to say that it is worthy of belief 
insofar as the only relevant consideration is rational 
assessment of the evidence. ` 

In what sense is “evidence” to be understood in 
[J] and [K]? I think that it can be understood in 
either senses [C] and [D], and there result different 
understandings of [J] and [K] according to the 
sense in which we take “evidence.” But it seems to 
me somewhat more natural to take “evidence” in 
sense [D]. In analyzing actual belief, we were 
analyzing a man’s response, rational or irrational, 
to the evidence. Hence it seemed proper to under- 
stand by “evidence,” what the man took for 
granted, rightly or wrongly. In analyzing rational 
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belief we are analyzing a man’s rational response, 
the response he ought rationally to make, to the 
evidence. Hence it seems natural to understand by 
evidence what a man ought to take for granted, 
whether or not he realizes this, and this, with our 
empiricist convictions, would lead us to understand 
by evidence [D]. ` 

The analysis of rational belief provided by Levi 
in [6] has considerable similarity to that given by 
my definition [K]. It ties rational belief to “ele- 
ments of an ultimate partition” in the way in which 
I tie it to “alternatives.” But Levi’s analysis has 
various disadvantages, including these two follow- 
ing. First one can surely talk of rational belief in 
a proposition in cases when it is not obvious what 
are the “alternatives” or elements of an “ultimate 
partition” at least and at most one of which is true. 
The dice example cited earlier is surely such a 
case. My alternative definition [J] allows for such 
cases. Secondly, Levi so loosens the connection 
between probability and rational belief that high 
probability is for him neither a necessary nor a 
sufficient condition for rational belief. Now, to 
cope with problems of conjunction of beliefs, I 
have allowed that high probability, viz., proba- 
bility greater than 1/2, is not a necessary condition 
of rational belief. But surely high probability is a 
sufficient condition for rational belief. According 
to Levi “The lottery problem gives substantial in- 
tuitive support to the view that a high probability 
cannot be sufficient” ([6] p. 54). The lottery prob- 
lem is that if in a fair lottery of 1,000,000 tickets 
there is only one winner, the probability of any 
one named ticket winning is 1/1,000,000. Kyburg 
-had argued that in this case it was intuitively clear 
that, for any one ticket i, belief that i will not win 
was a rational belief. Levi strangely holds that it is 
intuitively obvious that this is not so and hence 
that high probability is not a sufficient condition 
of rational belief. Levi holds that “precisely. because 
the lottery is fair, one ought to suspend judgment” 
([6] p. 40) regarding its outcome. But surely Levi’s 
intuition has gone badly astray here. What makes 
this case different from almost any other case where 
surely high probability suffices for rational belief? 
Levi’s intuition seems to result from the description 
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of the lottery as “fair,” and he seems to be claiming 
that to say that the lottery is fair is to say that we 
do not know, indeed have no idea about, what the 
outcome will be and hence that no belief about its 
outcome will be rational. But surely to say that the 
lottery is fair is just to say that each ticket has the 
same probability of winning as each other ticket, 
viz. 1/1,000,000. And once we see that that is all 
that is being said when it is said that the Icttery 
is fair, how can we escape the conclusion that belief 
that a particular ticket, say my own ticket, will 
not win, is a rational belief? 

Having dealt with actual and rational belief, I 
now turn to “acceptance.” This is a word used 
much more by philosophers than by scientists.* 
There are various things which philosophers might 
mean when they talk of scientists ‘“‘accepting” 
theories. To say that a scientist “S accepts a theory 
T” may mean either: 


[L] “S believes T to be true.” 

[M] “S sets himself to believe that T is true.” 

[N] “S adopts T as a theory to be submitted to 
further tests.” 

[O] “Stakes T for granted in further theoretical 
investigations.” 

[P] ‘S takes T for granted in making subse- 
quent practical decisions.” 


Much of the recent discussion about whether 
scientists ever accept theories seems to arise from 
philosophers understanding “accept” in different 
ways. Quite clearly everybody does [L] and [P], 
scientists also do [N] and [O], and some people 
sometimes do [M]. [L] ... [P] is not proposed as 
an: exhaustive list of the possible ways of under- 
standing “accept,” but I would claim that they 
are the most common ways. 

For the reason given earlier [L] is very different 
from [M] . . . [P] in a crucial respect. [M]... [P] 
are things which scientists can decide or choose to 
do straight off. Not so with [L]. That, as I have 
argued earlier, is a reaction, not an action, not the 
subject of immediate choice or decision.® Yet while 
a man cannot change his beliefs at will, what he 
can do is hopefully to set himself to change them 
over a period. Belief depends, we have seen, on 


a Although scientists do not often talk of “accepting” theories, they, and among them especially applied statisticians, do 
often talk of “rejecting” theories. They seem to use “reject” in senses corresponding to [N], [O], or [P]. 

? Levi’s account is misleading in not bringing this out. Levi equates “belief” with “acceptance” ([6] p. 25) and then goes 
on to write about “cognitive decision problems” which are problems of “deciding what conclusions to reach” (p. 54). However 
he claims (p. 21) “that adoption of a decision theoretic approach to scientific inferences commits no hostages to the view that 
men choose their beliefs.” This suggests that “cognitive decision problems” are only “decision problems” in a somewhat 
unusual sense. Levi does not bring out the disanalogies between belief and action. True, both can be assessed for rationality; 
but beliefs cannot be chosen and talk about “cognitive decision problems” obscures this. 
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evidence and how the agent evaluates it. Now 
although a man could endeavor to change his 
beliefs by searching for new evidence, this is not 
by itself a procedure likely to produce this effect 
and, if he is rational, the agent will realize this. 
For if the present evidence ¢ is that p is probable, 
the evidence is that new evidence will also show p 
to be probable. The most hopeful method for 
changing one’s beliefs is to change one’s standards 
for assessing evidence. There are various old and 
new ways of setting about this. Remember Pascal’s 
advice to the man who saw that it would be good 
if he did believe in the Catholic faith, but found 
that he did not. “You want to find faith but you 
do not know the way . . . Follow the method by 
which [some others] began: it is by behaving as 
though they did believe, by taking holy water, by 
having masses said, etc. That will naturally make 
you inclined to believe and will calm you” ([7] 
No. 343). Or one might submit oneself to a prac- 
ticed Russian or Chinese brainworker. Setting one- 
self to change one’s standards for assessing evidence 
over a period is a logically possible procedure. For 
even if one is successful, at any instant one’s beliefs 
will depend on the evidence then available and 
the standards one then has, and be independent 
of one’s immediate choice. 

Since [M] . . . [P] are things which an agent 
does, voluntary matters, his doing them stands in 
no logical relation to what he believes or to what 
is probable, matters outside his immediate control. 
A man may set himself to believe, or take for 
granted in his theoretical investigations, either 
what he believes or what is probable, or what he 
does not believe or is not probable. Acceptance in 
senses [M] . . . [P] stands in no logical relation to 
belief or probability. What, however, of accept- 
ability, it being reasonable to accept a theory? 

In each of the senses of “accept,” it would seem, 
ceteris paribus, more reasonable to accept a proposi- 
tion, the more probable it is, at any rate given 
certain highly plausible assumptions about the 
purpose of “accepting” propositions; but there are 
also considerations other than probability which 
make it reasonable or unreasonable to accept pro- 
positions. This point will be illustrated briefly for 
each sense of “accept.” It is more reasonable to 
believe or to set oneself to believe a proposition 
insofar as it is probable. For what a man believes, 
he believes, we have seen, to be probable or, at 
any rate, more probable than any other similar 
alternative. A man’s beliefs about what is probable 
determine his actions. If he believes that Eclipse 
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will probably win the race, then, if the odds are 
favorable, he is likely to bet on it. But only if his 
judgments of probability are not far wrong is it in 
general probable that his actions will achieve their 
intended end. If, despite his beliefs, it is not 
probable that Eclipse will win the race, then it is 
not probable that the man will win his bet. Since 
a reasonable man will take steps to achieve what 
he wants or thinks that he ought to achieve, he will 
be more reasonable to believe a proposition insofar 
as it is probable. But as we have seen earlier, there 
are other reasons for belief—e.g., to attain peace 
of mind. So the probability of a belief—the belief 
being a rational belief—is not the only thing which 
makes it reasonable or unreasonable to adopt it. 

Sense [N] of “accept” is perhaps not a very 
natural understanding of accept, but it is that 
introduced into the literature of the philosophy of 
science by Popper. We “accept” a theory, Popper 
writes “in the sense that we select it as worthy to 
be subjected to further criticism, and to the severest 
tests we can design” ([8] p. 419). The propositions 
which we “‘accept”’ in this sense will be scientific or 
historical theories. 

In saying that, ceteris paribus, it is more reasonable 
to test a theory, the more probable the theory is, 
I do not wish to deny any of the positive considera- 
tions adduced by Popper, that it is more reasonable 
to test theories insofar as they have greater content, 
as they are more readily falsifiable. But there can 
surely be theories of equal content and ease of 
falsification, which differ in probability. Consider 
the theories of displacement down an inclined 
plane discussed by Jeffreys: 


Let us consider a simple experiment. A solid of ` 
revolution can roll down an inclined plane, and 
its displacement is observed. every fifth second 
after it starts from rest. If we denote the time 
by ¢ and the displacement from the starting point 
by x, the observations are as follows: 


t (seconds) 
x (centimetres) 


O 5 IO 15 20 25 30 
Oo 5 20 45 80 125 180 


Then we can say that at all the instants of 
observation the displacement is connected with 
the time by the formula (2): 5% = #. 

But the facts of observations would be fitted 
equally well if the displacement was really con- 
nected with the time by the formula (3): 5* = 
t2 + t (5) (t10) (t-15) (t-20) (t-25) (t-30) J (t); 
where j (t) may be any function whatever that 
is not infinite at t = 0, 5, 10... . 30 seconds. 
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The law (2) is indeed not the only description 
that fits the data; it is only one of an infinite 
number of laws that would fit the data equally 
well. Its special quality that distinguishes it from 
the other possible laws is its simplicity. In prac- 
tice no physicist, looking at the above data, 
would hesitate to say that the law (2) is the 
correct way of expressing them ([4] p. 37). 


(2) has equal content with all other theories of 
form (3) in which f(t) is given a specific value. 
They all make predictions as precise as (2) and so 
are equally easy to falsify. Yet surely (2) is, on the 
evidence, more probable. 

Now the object of submitting theories to test is 
surely normally, as Popper ([9] ch. 10) claims, to 
achieve verisimilitude, that is, to obtain theories 
nearer and nearer to comprehensive truth. For 
equally precise theories covering a given area, the 
object of submitting theories to test is surely, since 
we could never find theories which are certainly 
true, to find theories which are, with high pro- 
bability, true. Insofar as a theory survives tests, 
that shows that it is more probably true. Now the 
more probable a theory is, the more probable it is 
that it will survive tests and so be shown to be, 
with high probability, true. We are more likely to 
find the true theory by examining likely candidates 
than by examining unlikely candidates. Hence we 
ought, ceteris paribus, to “accept” (in sense [N]) 
theories insofar as they are probable.* 

With senses [O] and [P] of “accept” too there 
are considerations other than their probability 
which make it reasonable to “accept” propositions. 
Thus it is reasonable to take an auxiliary theory 
for granted in theoretical investigation insofar as it 
is easy to handle, or it is very difficult or expensive 
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to test. And it is reasonable to take a proposition 
for granted in making practical decisions if, only 
if that theory is true, can one achieve some aim. It 
is reasonable to take for granted that there is a way 
out of an underground cavern .in which one is 
trapped, for, if there is not, life and freedom cannot 
be had. Pascal’s argument claimed that it is reason- 
able to take for granted the Christian religious 
system, for if it is not true, nothing worth living for 
can be obtained ([7] No. 343). However, ceterjs 
paribus, it is surely reasonable to “accept” proposi- 
tions insofar as they are probable, at any rate on 
plausible assumptions about the point of accepting 
propositions. Thus in one’s theoretical investiga- . 
tions one is seeking theories which are probably 
true. In one’s investigations one has to take for 
granted various auxiliary theories—pieces of 
mathematics and theories about the working of 
instruments. Insofar as such auxiliary theories are 
probably wrong, it is probable that one will reach 
false conclusions in one’s theoretical investigations 
—one will conclude that a falsified theory has not 
been falsified, or that a theory which has not been 
falsified has been. Hence insofar as one takes for 
granted improbable auxiliary theories one’s theore- 
tical investigations are unlikely to show one which 
of the main theories being examined is probably 
true. Again insofar as the propositions taken for 
granted in making practical decisions are unlikely 
to be true, the conclusions about how to satisfy 
one’s aims are unlikely to be true. I conclude that 
in senses [O] and [P] of “accept,” as in the other 
senses, at any rate on plausible assumptions about 
the point of accepting propositions, it is more 
reasonable to accept propositions insofar as they 
are more probable. 


Received May 28, 1970 


4 Popper is sometimes represented as claiming that we ought to accept theories the greater the improbability of those theories. 
Popper does use such words, but he does not mean by the “probability” of a theory the likelihood of its truth. Indeed he 
would, I think, claim that we cannot say anything sensible about this. Popper means by probability “logical probability” and 
logical probability in his sense is a measure of lack of content: “the logical probability of a statement is complementary to 
its degree of falsibility: it increases with decreasing degree of falsibility.” ([8) p. 119). (Logical probability in Popper’s sense 
is thus not to be confused with probability as understood by the logical theory of probability.) My objection to Popper is 
therefore not that he advocates, in the normal sense of “probable,” that we ought to “accept” the less probable theory, but 
that he does not advocate that, other things being equal, we ought to accept the more probable theory. 
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VII. HAS IT BEEN PROVED THAT ALL. REAL 


EXISTENCE IS 


CONTINGENT? © 


ROBERT MERRIHEW ADAMS 


I 

ie is believed by many philosophers (i) that no 

proposition asserting the existence of something 
—or at least no proposition asserting that some- 
thing has the kind of real existence that God must 
be supposed to have, if He exists—can be logically 
necessary. And it is widely believed (ii) that belief 
(i) has been established so conclusively that argu- 
ments for the logically necessary existence of such 
a real thing can be rejected out of hand, without 
further examination, on the ground that such 
logically necessary existence is known to be im- 
possible. The present essay is an attack on what I 
take to be the most important arguments for the 
second. of these beliefs. Its aim is strictly limited, 
in at least two respects. 

(A) I do not attempt to show here that any real 
thing does have logically necessary existence; I 
only argue that it has not been shown that none 
can have it. I am not even claiming that there are 
no good reasons for thinking that all real existence 
is indeed logically contingent. What I do maintain 
is that no such reasons are so conclusive as to con- 
stitute a refutation, in advance, of any argument 
purporting to show that the real existence of some- 
thing is logically necessary. 

(B) My own interest in the subject is rooted in 
an interest in the conception of God’s existence as 
logically necessary. But this essay is not concerned 
with specifically theological problems about neces- 
sary existence, such as might arise from some of 
the attributes traditionally ascribed to God. 
Neither is it concerned with arguments against 
God’s necessary existence which might be based on 
such problems. It deals only with arguments for 
the general doctrine that all real existence must 
be logically contingent. 

I would like to be able to prove conclusively that 
that doctrine cannot be proved true, that the most 
one can do to support the doctrine is to rebut 


arguments offered for necessary existence. It would 
follow that the doctrine cannot be used te refute 
arguments for logically necessary existence but 
requires for its own support the refutation of any 
such argument that may be offered. Unfortunately 
I seem to be in a position like that myself. For 
short of proving that the existence of some real 
thing is logically necessary (which I shall not 
attempt to do here), I see no way of demonstrating 
conclusively that my own thesis is correct. All I 
can. do is to try to rebut the principal arguments 
offered in support of the claim that it has been 
proved that all real existence is logically contingent. 
It seems to me that there are three such principal 
arguments, or types of argument, which I shall 
discuss in Sections II, III, and IV. 


uO 


In Part IX of Hume’s Dialogues Concerning Natural 
Religion, we find the classic instance of a type of 
argument which we may call the “But surely I can 
conceive” type of objection to logically necessary 
existence. f 


Nothing, that is distinctly conceivable, implies a 
contradiction. Whatever we conceive as existent, we 
can also conceive as non-existent. There is no Being, 
therefore, whose non-existence implies a contradiction.? 


The adverb “distinctly” must do quite a lot of 
work if the first premiss of this argument Żs to be 
plausible. It would normally be thought that one 
can have a fairly clear conception of something, 
and mistakenly believe it to be possible, even 
though it is in fact self-contradictory (for instance, 
the trisection of the angle by Euclidean methods, 
or a general decision procedure for the predicate 
calculus). It may be replied that such conceptions 
are not distinct. If we tried, for example, to conceive, 
step by step, a correct Euclidean construction for 
the trisection of the angle, we could not Dring it 


1 P, 189 in the Library of Liberal Arts reprint of Norman Kemp Smith’s edition of the Dialogues. 
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off. A distinct conception, then, will be one which 
does not imply a contradiction and which is so full 
that anyone who has it has conclusive grounds for 
believing that it does not imply a contradiction. 
There are such conceptions, of course. There are, 
for example; Euclidean constructions whose possi- 
bility can be established by conceiving them step 
_ by step. 

Distinct conceptions in this sense can also be 
found outside the realm of logical and mathe- 
matical proof. I think there is reason to suppose 
that imagination is the type of conception which 
Hume had principally in mind in the quoted 
passage. And in some cases imagination provides 
conclusive grounds for believing that what is 
imagined is logically possible—although in other 
cases it does not. The extent to which imaginability 
does or does not establish possibility is important 
to our argument—enough so that I think it will 
be worthwhile to consider a range of cases. 

(1) I can imagine a triangular red patch beside 
a square blue patch. This provides me with con- 
clusive grounds for believing it logically possible 
that a triangular red patch and a square blue patch 
should appear to me side by side. For in this case 
virtually nothing is asserted in the proposition to 
be proved possible except a bare description of the 
images occurring in the imagination experience. 
What we have here is essentially an inference from 
the actuality of a certain experience to its possi- 
bility. 

(2) I can imagine that there is a unicorn in my 
garden right now; and I think I can imagine it in 
such a way as to have very good reason to believe 
it logically possible for there to have been a unicorn 
there now. For I can live through, in my imagina- 
tion, experiences which would surely have left no 
reasonable doubt that there was a unicorn in my 
garden right now. And these imagined experiences 
form, so to speak, a coherent story. Yet this case 
is different from that of the color patches, in that 
I am imagining something that is definitely not 
the case. There is therefore no straightforward 
argument from actuality to possibility here. 

(3) I can imagine the nonexistence or extinction 
of lions, by imagining a safari to Africa during 
which we see no lions, and imagining that our 
guide explains that lions have become extinct. I 
don’t doubt that it is logically possible for lions to 
become extinct, but imagining it in this way does 
not provide very. good grounds for ‘believing it 
possible. For I have not imagined any experience 
which would positively exclude the continued 
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existence of lions. There could be stealthy lions 
lurking in some bushes that we did not explore 
carefully enough; and what a guide says (even an 
honest and generally knowledgeable guide) may 
be false. 

(4) I can imagine myself discovering an effective 
general decision procedure for the predicate cal- 
culus. I can imagine this with a wealth of anecdotal 
detail, though I cannot imagine, step by step, a 
sound proof of such results. In this case what I 
imagine myself doing is logically impossible. Per- 
haps it will be objected that really I have only 
imagined myself believing I had discovered an 
effective general decision procedure. But I think 
it is quite in keeping with the meaning of the word 
“imagine” to say that I imagined myself really 
discovering it. 

It is clear, then, that we can sometimes conceive 
of something in such a way as to leave no reason- 
able doubt of its possibility. This may be done in 
some cases by imagination; and in the case of 
logical and mathematical proofs and constructions, 
it may be done by conceiving them step by step in 
detail. These are important methods for establish- 
ing possibility. But just as clearly, not every con- 
ception establishes the possibility of that which is 
conceived in it. 

We want to know whether it can be established, 
by what we may call “the method of distinct con- 
ception,” that everything which can be conceived to 
exist can also (without logical impropriety) be 
conceived not to exist. This could not be established 
by distinctly conceiving the nonexistence of one 
thing after another. For there would always remain 
things whose nonexistence we had not yet con- 
ceived; and we would not have proved that their 
nonexistence is also logically possible. 

I think probably the only way in which the 
method of distinct conception could yield a general 
proof that nonexistence is logically possible in every 
case would be by providing a proof that a state of 
affairs is logically possible in which nothing would 
exist at all. And it does not seem to me likely that 
such a state of affairs can be conceived in such a 
way as to exclude all rational doubt of its logical 
possibility. How could anything we might imagine 
prove anything about the possibility of a state of 
affairs in which nothing would exist either to be a 
subject of experience or to have imaginable proper- 
ties? It would be absurd. to suppose that we could 
live through, in imagination, experiences which 
would establish with certainty that nothing at all 
existed, since at least the experiences themselves, 
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and/or an experiencer, would have to exist. Per- 
haps it will be suggested that we can imagine 
experiences which would leave no reasonable doubt 
that at some time prior to the experiences nothing 
at all had existed. This at least is not patently 
absurd, but I think it is very doubtful. I suppose 
we might be able to imagine experiences which 
would justify us in being quite sure that before a 
certain time there had not existed any physical 
objects of any type with which we were familiar. 
But I do not see how such experiences could 
establish, beyond a shadow of a doubt, that pre- 
viously there had not existed anything at all—not 
even God, angels, devils, Platonic Forms, numbers 
(if they are properly said to exist), time itself (if it 
is properly said to exist), or tiny physical particles 
of a type which we had not yet discovered. 

So I think it unlikely that one could prove, by 
the method of distinct conception, that non- 
existence is logically possible in every case. I also 
think it unlikely that the method will provide a 
proof in some of the particular cases which have 
most interested philosophers. For instance, how 
would one distinctly conceive the nonexistence of 
an omniscient being (or the existence of one, for 
that matter)? What imaginable experience would 
exclude all rational doubt that there is, or that 
there is not, a being that knows absolutely every- 
thing? That would probably have to be the 
experience of proving either that the existence of 
such a being is logically necessary or that its 
existence is logically impossible. But neither of 
those experiences can be distinctly conceived in the 
requisite sense unless there is a sound proof to be 
found for one of those conclusions. 

It may be suggested that the existence of any 
conscious being can be more directly imagined by 
imagining thoughts and perceptions that it might 
have. Its nonexistence could hardly be conceived 
by imagining a total absence of thoughts and per- 
ceptions. What would it be to imagine that? But 
perhaps its ceasing to exist could be imagined by 
imagining the “fading out” of the thoughts and 
perceptions which one imagines as constituting its 
consciousness, and by not imagining after them 
any other thoughts and perceptions which one 
would ascribe to the same conscious being. 

No doubt such an exercise in imagination is 
possible. But exactly what could one prove by it 
about the possible existence or nonexistence of an 
omniscient being? (a) One could prove to oneself 
that such thoughts as one has imagined (or at least 
very similar ones) are possible. For one has actually 
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had very similar ones in imagining them, and what 
is actual is possible. (b) On the same grounds, one 
could prove to oneself that it is possible for such 
thoughts to “fade out.” (c) That one can regard a 
set of such thoughts as constituting part cf the 
consciousness of an omniscient being is also some- 
thing that can be established on the ground that 
what is actual is possible. (d) Similarly, it can be 
established that one can regard the fading cut of 
such thoughts as representing the ceasing to exist 
of an omniscient being. (e) And one can prove to 
oneself that a state of one’s mind is possible which 
one regards as representing the nonexistence of an 
omniscient being because one is not imagining any 
thoughts which one ascribes to an omniscient being. 

But such an exercise in imagination would not 
prove (c’) that it is logically possible for an 
omniscient being to exist or to have such thoughts 
as were imagined for it. Nor would it prove (d’) 
that it is logically possible for an omniscient being 
to cease to exist, or (e’) that the nonexistence of an 
omniscient being, or of any other conscious being, 
is logically possible. For from the fact that one can 
regard one’s thoughts as representing such and such 
a state of affairs, it does not follow that that state 
of affairs is logically possible. The possibility claims 
(c’), (d’), and (e’) may indeed have considerable 
initial plausibility, but they have not been proved 
true by the method of distinct conception. 

I conclude that the method of distinct conception 
will probably fail the opponent of logically neces- 
sary existence, in two ways. (1) It will not yield a 
general proof that real existence is never logically 
necessary. (2) Neither will it provide particular 
proofs of the logical possibility of nonexistence in 
all those cases in which some philosophers have 
asserted logical necessity of existence. For instance, 
it does not yield a proof that it is logically possible 
that there exists no omniscient being. 

This does not show that belief in the contingency 
of all real existence cannot in any way be supperted 
by conceptions of the non-existence of things. To 
many philosophers, for instance, it has seemed 
intuitively plausible that there is no logical im- 
propriety in the conception of a state of affairs in 
which nothing would exist at all. I do not deny 
that any such plausibility counts in favor of the 
claim that no real existence is logically necessary— 
so long as no conclusive proof of the logically 
necessary existence of some real thing has been 
discovered. Even if an argument for the logically 
necessary existence of some real being is brought 
forward which is not conclusive but which has 
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some force, that force must naturally be weighed 
against any considerations, including intuitive 
plausibilities, which there may be on the other 
side. What I do deny is that such intuitive plausi- 
bility can rightly serve as a refutation, in advance, 
of any argument for logically necessary existence. 


HI 


* Another influential type of argument against the 

possibility of logically necessary existence can be 
introduced by the following simile. Imagine one- 
self a quality control officer in a shoe factory, 
inspecting the finished shoes as they come off the 
assembly line. If one has at least a rudimentary 
knowledge of what feet are like and how shoes are 
meant to fit them, one can tell some things, but 
not everything, about any foot that a given shoe 
will fit, just by examining the shoe. For instance, 
one can tell whether it is a left or right foot, but 
not whether or not the person it belongs to is 
married. If the shoe is very badly made, one may 
be able to tell, just by looking at it, that there is 
no foot that it will fit. But no matter how well 
made a shoe is, one cannot tell just by looking at 
the shoe that there is a foot that it fits. In order 
to know that, one must also examine feet, until 
one finds a foot that the shoe fits. 

This is just a simile, of course, and will not bear 
pressing hard at all points. But I think we may say 
that it is very common for philosophers to think of 
concepts as related to things in much thé same way 
that shoes are related to feet. Specifications, so to 
speak, are built into the concepts as well as into 
shoes. In order to “satisfy” the concept, a thing 
must have certain properties which are the “‘de- 
fining properties” of the concept. Knowing what 
the defining properties are is the largest part of 
understanding the concept. Simply by understand- 
ing and considering the concept, therefore, it is 
possible to know some things, though not every- 
thing, about anything that will satisfy the concept. 
Those things which consideration of concepts alone 
can tell us about whatever things may satisfy them 
are logically necessary truths. Those things which 
we cannot learn from concepts alone are held not 
to be logically necessary. 

This picture of the matter suggests that existence 
cannot be logically necessary, although non- 
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existence can be. It is normally supposed that 
“There exists an F” is true if and only if the concept 
of F is satisfied. And a concept, like a shoe, can be 
“so badly made” that we can see, just by examining 
it, that nothing could possibly satisfy it. This is the 
case when a concept is self-contradictory, when it 
specifies incompatible defining properties for its 
instances. But there is no such thing as a concept 
being “‘so well made” that we can see, just by 
considering it, that it must be satisfied. For to say 
that a concept is satisfied is to say that a certain . 
agreement obtains between it and something else. 
And in order to know that such an agreement 
obtains, we must examine not only the concept but 
also the something else. Therefore, it is claimed 
that it cannot be logically necessary that a certain 
concept is satisfied, or that there exists something 
of a certain sort, since logically necessary truths 
are trutks which can be known by consideration 
of concepts alone. 

I believe that this line of thinking underlies a 
very large proportion of the arguments commonly 
given for the contingency of all assertions of 
existence. Many of these arguments turn on the 
claim that existence is not a predicate, or not a 
property. If existence is not a property at all, it 
cannot be a defining property. It is concluded that 
since existence cannot be built into a concept as a 
defining property, assertions of existence cannot be 
logically necessary or analytic. Such an argument 
could hardly be expressed more clearly than it is 
by Paul Edwards, when he writes, 


To say that there is a necessary being is to say that it 
would be a self-contradiction to deny its existence. 
This would mean that at least one existential statement 
is a necessary truth; and this in turn presupposes that 
in at least one case existence is contained in a concept. 
But only a characteristic can be contained in a 
concept and it has seemed plain to most philosophers 
since Kant that existence is not a characteristic, that it 
can hence never be contained in a concept, and that 
hence no existential statement can ever be a necessary 
truth.? 

The same sort of argument can be stated, how- 
ever, without reliance on the doctrine that existence 
is not a predicate or property. Jerome Shaffer has 
argued that “exists” functions in some contexts as 
a predicate, and even as a defining predicate. For 
instance, “Historical persons have at some time 


2 Paul Edwards, “The Cosmological Argument,” reprinted (from The Rationalist Annual for the Year 1959) in Donald R. 
Burrill (ed.), The Cosmological Arguments: A Spectrum of Opinion (New York, 1967), p. 116. Similar arguments can be found in 
Jobn Hick, “A Critique of the ‘Second Argument’,” in John Hick and Arthur McGill (eds.), The Many Faced Argument (New 
York, 1967), p- 342; and in, Terence Penelhum, “Divine Necessity,” Mind, vol. 69 (1960), p. 180. 
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existed”? (as opposed, say, to fictitious characters, 
who have never existed) is tautological.’ But being 
tautological, Shaffer argues, it cannot tell us 
whether there have actually been any historical 
persons or not. An assertion that there is, or has 
been, something of a certain sort, Shaffer calls an 
“extensional assertion.” 


Why is it that extensional assertions cannot be 
tautological? Because they do not merely tell us what 
the requirements are for being an A but, starting with 
these requirements, tell us whether anything meets 
these requirements.‘ 


The crucial assumption in Shaffer’s argument, as 
in Edwards’, is that a tautological or logically 
necessary truth can tell us only what the 
requirements are for a thing to satisfy a certain 
concept. 

This is a mistaken assumption. “If it is raining, 
it is raining” is a tautology, but does not tell us 
what the requirements are for anything to satisfy 
a certain concept. There are a number of ways in 
which a proposition may be logically necessary. 
Some universal affirmative propositions are logi- 
cally necessary bécause the. predicate term is a 
defining property of the subject term (e.g., “AH 
husbands are married”). Some negative existential 
propositions are logically necessary because of the 
self-contradictoriness of the predicate which they 
say is unsatisfied (e.g., “There are no unmarried 
husbands”). All that Edwards’ and Shaffer’s argu- 
ments, and others like them, succeed in showing is 
that a proposition that there is something of a 
certain sort cannot be logically necessary in either 
of these ways. But it does not follow that there is 
no way in which the existence of a thing can 
be logically necessary, for we do not know that 
these are the only ways in which a proposition 
can be logically necessary. Indeed, as I have just 
pointed out, we know that they are not the only 
ways. 

My objection to arguments like those of Edwards 
and Shaffer can perhaps be made clearer with the 
aid of a somewhat different application of the 
simile of shoe-fitting, an application suggested by 
the idea that a logically necessary truth is a prop- 
osition which is true about all logically possible 
worlds. It may be said that concepts (or predicate- 
concepts, at any rate) are made to fit things or 
objects. But we may equally well say that proposi- 
tions are made to fit states of affairs, or possible 


3 Jerome Shaffer, “Existence, Predication, and the Ontological Argument,” Mind, vol 


4 Ibid., p. 323. 
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worlds. If a proposition of the form “There is no 
F” is logically necessary, we may say-it is necessary 
because the concept of F is “so badly made” that 
it could not fit, or correctly describe, any possible 
individual. Alternatively, we could say that the 
proposition “There is an F” is “so badly made” that 
it could not fit, or correctly describe, any possible 
state of affairs. Now suppose it is claimed that a 
proposition of the form “There is a G” is logically 
necessary. Obviously this claim could not be 
explained by saying that the concept of G is so 
badly made that it could not fit anything; for what 
is claimed is that there must be something that it 
fits. But why couldn’t it be that “There is a G” is 
logically necessary because its contradictory, the 
proposition ‘“There is no G,” is so badly made that 
it could not fit any possible world? 

As long as we think only in terms of the relation 
between things and concepts of things, it may seem 
as if there is no way of expressing what a logically 
necessary affirmative existential proposition would 
be. But in terms of the relation between possible 
worlds and propositions we can say that a logically 
necessary affirmative existential proposition (like 
any other logically necessary proposition) would 
be a proposition which is true about all possible 
worlds and whose contradictory fails to describe 
any possible kind of world. Thus we can say that 
“If it is raining, it is raining” is logically necessary 
because its contradictory, “It is not the case that 
if it is raining, it is raining,” is logically defective 
and could not describe any possible world. 

In fairness I must point out, of course, that a 
negative existential proposition could not be 
logically defective in the same way as “It is not _ 
the case that if it is raining, it is raining.” For the 
latter proposition is truth-functionally self-contra- 
dictory. But negative existential propositions are 
not truth-functional tautologies. Neither can 
affirmative existential propositions be theorems of 
quantification logic—at least not in a system of 
quantification logic valid in empty domains, in 
which “(4x) (Fx) does not follow from “(Wx) (Fx).” 

I anticipate that some one will object that the 
ways in which I have already admitted that an 
affirmative existential proposition could not be 
logically necessary are the only ways in which they 
can see that any proposition could be logically 
necessary. They can see how a proposition can be 
logically necessary by virtue of truth-functional 
propositional logic, by virtue of a quantificational 


1 (1962), p. 318. 
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logic valid in empty domains, by virtue of the 
defining properties of a predicate-concept, or by 
virtue of self-contradictoriness of a predicate-con- 
cept; but they cannot see any other way. And 
therefore they do not see how the existence of any- 
thing could be logically necessary. Perhaps it 
would be fairest to interpret arguments such as 
those of Edwards and Shaffer as intended to form 
part of a larger argument of this sort. 

*Certainly, if one does not see how any proposition 
of a certain form or type could be logically neces- 
sary, that may be a good reason for believing that 
no such proposition is logically necessary. But it 
hardly constitutes a conclusive proof. For how are 
we to know that there is not some other, as yet 
unconsidered way in which a proposition of that 
form or type can be logically necessary? Surely it 
has not been proved that logical analysis must 
consist only in truth-functional and quantificational 
logic and the analysis of predicates. 

Many arguments have been advanced by philos- 
ophers for the logically necessary existence of God, 
or of Platonic Forms, or of numbers, or other 
entities. Such an argument, if successful, might be 
expected to show us a way in which it can be 
logically necessary that there exists something of 
a certain sort. Perhaps it would establish, for 
instance, that such a conclusion followed from a 
theory of general scope in philosophy of mathe- 
matics, philosophy of logic, or metaphysics, and 
that the theory could be shown by some sort of 
logical analysis to be necessarily true. The claim 
that there is no way in which an affirmative 
existential proposition could be logically necessary 
might be to some extent confirmed by the refuta- 
tion of arguments for the logically necessary 
existence of one entity or another. But it is by its 
nature a claim which is always liable to refutation 
by a new argument for logically necessary ex- 
istence. It would therefore be question-begging to 
treat that claim as providing a refutation of any 
argument for logically necessary existence. 


IV 


It is often said that what is wrong with a priori 
arguments for the existence of God is that you can’t 
legitimately get from mere concepts to reality in 
that way. As J. N. Findlay has said, “It is not 
thought possible to build bridges between mere 
abstractions and concrete existence.” I suspect 
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that behind most such objections lies a fear that 
acceptance of the existence of any real thing as 
logically necessary would compromise the convic- 
tion that what reality is, is independent of human 
thought, choice, and activity. This fear makes 
sense if, like many modern philosophers, one holds 
that “necessity in propositions merely reflects our 
use of words, the arbitrary conventions of our 
language” (as Findlay again has put it).® 

At first sight it might seem that a conventionalist 
view of logical necessity gives grounds to fear that 
the independence of reality from human linguistic 
activity will be compromised by the admission of 
any logically necessary truths at all. For it seems 
plausible to suppose that every truth is a partial 
determination of what reality is. What reality is, 
is determined by some negative existential truths 
as well as by affirmative existential truths—for 
instance, by the fact that there are no unicorns as 
well as by the fact that there are horses. Why, then, 
isn’t the independence of reality from language 
compromised by the logical necessity of negative 
as well as affirmative existential truths? 

It may be plausible, however, to assume a 
certain asymmetry between existence and non- 
existence at this point, and to say that whereas 
reality is determined in part by the existence of 
any real thing, it is determined by negative existen- 
tial truths only if they are contingent. That there 
are no unicorns is a determination of reality, 
because there might possibly have been unicorns; 
it depends on extralinguistic factors whether there 
are any or not. That there are no unicorns is a 
determination of reality, because there might 
possibly have been unicorns; it depends on extra- 
linguistic factors whether there are any or not. 
That there are no unmarried husbands is not a 


` determination of reality, because “unmarried hus- 


band” is just a linguistic monstrosity which has 
not been given any descriptive function. But the 
existence of a real being, such as God, must in any 
case be a partial determination of what reality is. 
For even if we suppose that His existence is logically 
necessary, and that “There is no God” is a lin- 
guistic monstrosity which has not been given any 
descriptive function, God Himself, as a real being, 
must be supposed to be a part of reality, and His 
existence would therefore have to be a constituent 
of what reality is. Perhaps we should say that 
“what reality is’ means “which of all logically 
possible real things (or kinds of real thing) exist.” 


£ J. N. Findlay, “Can God’s Existence Be Disproved?” Mind, vol. 57 (1948), p. 176. 


* Ibid., p. 182. 
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This formulation seems to have the result we were 
looking for, that what reality is would be deter- 
mined, in part, by the existence of a logically 
necessary real being, but not by the nonexistence 
of a logically impossible thing. 

By speaking of “real things” here. we leave open 
the possibility that some things, such as numbers, 
might be thought to have logically necessary 
existence without reality being determined thereby. 
For it might be held that such things are not real 
things, and that they exist, not in reality, but in 
some “purely conceptual realm.” But something 
which (like God) is conceived of as acting causally 
on real human beings and physical objects must 
presumably exist as a real thing if it exists at all. 
What reality is would be determined, in part, by 
the necessary or contingent existence of any such 
thing. 

I do not mean to endorse the position that I 
have just been sketching. I have simply been trying 
to develop, as plausibly as possible, what I take to 
be the thinking behind certain common objections 
to logically necessary existence. The argument 
suggested by this thinking can be formulated as 
follows. 3 


(A) What reality is, is not (even in part) some- 

thing that merely reflects our use of words. 

(B) Ifit is a truth that there exists (or that there 

does not exist) a real thing of a certain 
logically possible kind, that is part of what 
reality is. 

(C) Logically necessary truths merely reflect 

our use of words. 

(D) Therefore, it is in no case a logically neces- 

sary truth that there exists a real thing of 

a certain kind. 
This is the kind of argument on which one would 
have to rely to substantiate the claim (made by 
Findlay in the article quoted above) that if logically 
necessary truth “merely reflects our use of words,” 
then the existence of a real being cannot be 
logically necessary. 

“The correct reply” to this line of argument, as 
Norman Malcolm has written, “is that the view 
that logical necessity merely reflects the use of 
words cannot possibly have the implication that 
every existential proposition must be contingent. 
That view requires us to look at the use of words 
and not manufacture a priori theses about it.’’? 
What does seem to follow from the doctrine that 
logical necessity merely reflects our use of words 
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is that the existence of God, or of some other real 
thing, could be logically necessary if such words as 
“God,” “real,” and “exists” were used in certain 
ways, and would not be logically necessary if the 
relevant words were used in other ways. Whether 
the relevant words are in fact used in such a way 
that the existence of a certain real thing is logically 
necessary is something that can be discovered only 
by investigating how the words are used. Argu- 
ments for the logically necessary existence of God, 
or of any other real thing, could presumably be 
construed as playing a part in that investigation, 
as attempts to show us that in fact words are used 
in such a way that it is logically necessary that a 
certain real thing exists. To insist that what reality 
is is not (even in part) something which merely 
reflects our use of words, and that therefore every 
argument for the logically necessary existence of a 
real thing must be counted as refuted in advance, 
would be to prejudge the results of the investiga- 
tion, illegitimately. No doubt the thesis that reality 
is independent of our language, as stated in pro- 
position (A), is intuitively very plausible. But such 
intuitive plausibility cannot justify a claim to have 
refuted in advance every argument which purports 
to show that words are used in such a way that 
some real existence is logically necessary. 

If we assume that proposition (B) is correct, we 
can draw certain conclusions about the relations 
between propositions (A) and (C). (C) does not 
imply that (A) is false. For (C) leaves open the 
possibility that words may not in fact be used in 
such a way as to make any real existence logically 
necessary. But given (B), (C) does imply that 
whether (A) is true or false depends on how we 
use words. For the truth or falsity of (A) will depend 
on whether we do or do not use words in such a 
way that some real existence is logically necessary. 
This means that the type of conventionalism 
expressed in (C) implies, in conjunction with (B), 
that if what reality is is not (even in part) something 
that merely reflects our use of words, that fact is 
itself something that depends on our use of words. 

This conclusion, that whether (A) is true or not 
depends on our use of words, will probably seem 
objectionable to any philosopher who is determined 
to adhere to (A) because of its intuitive plausibility. 
It seems to me that the conviction that reality is 
not dependent on our language gives to those who 
hold it less reason for rejecting the possibility of 
logically necessary real existence than it gives for 
rejecting the doctrine that logically necessary 


7 Norman Malcolm, “Anselm’s Ontological Arguments,” Ths Philosophical Review, vol. 69 (1960), p. 55. 
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truths merely reflect our use of words. Findlay has 
given the argument a somewhat different turn, in 
a work more recent than the article quoted above. 
He is now inclined to accept, and no longer to 
reject, arguments for the logically necessary 
existence of a real perfect being. But because he 
still holds strongly to some such principle as (A), 
he thinks that the acceptance of logically necessary 
real existence requires the rejection of the doctrine 
that logical necessity merely reflects our use of 
words.8 

There is more than one way, then, in which the 
truth of the conjunction of (A), (B), and (C) 
may be called into question. The point that I 
would emphasize, however, is that as we have seen, 
the view of necessary truth expressed in (C) does 
not allow (A) to be so certain as to provide a 
conclusive refutation, in advance, of any argument 
for logically necessary real existence. 


V 


In this esay I have discussed three types of 
argument against the possibility of logically neces- 
sary existence. In each case my criticism followed 
the same pattern. I allowed that the objection to 
logically necessary existence rests on premisses 
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which may have considerable plausibility so long 
as no cogent argument for the logically necessary 
existence of any real thing has been found. But I 
argued that the premisses of the objection are such 
that it would be question-begging to regard them 
as conclusively established in advance of detailed 
consideration of any argument that might be 
offered for the logically necessary existence of any 
real thing. In Sect. II I argued that this is true of 
objections based on a claim to be able to conceive 
distinctly the nonexistence of anything at all. In 
Sect. ILI I argued that it is true of objections based 
on the claim that there is n9 way in which an 
affirmative existential proposition could be logi- 
cally necessary. And in Sect. IV I argued that it is 
true of objections based on the fear that the inde- 
pendence of reality from human language will be 
compromised if logically necessary real existence 
is admitted. 

I do not claim that these are the only possible 
types of objection to logically necessary real 
existence. But I think they are the most interesting 
and influential types of objection that I have 
encountered. And none of them establishes con- 
clusively that all real existence’ is logically con- 
tingent.® 


_ Received October 1, 1970 


8 J. N. Findlay, The Trancendence of ths Cave (London and New York, 1967), p. 88: “These ideas will, of course, forbid 
us to hold any merely empty, verbal doctrine of necessity, nor is there any reason, other than sheer epistemological dogma, 


why we should accept such a doctrine.” 


"I am indebted to many (particularly including Marilyn McCord Adams, Nelson Pike, and a reader for the American 
Philosophical Quarterly) for helpful discussion and criticism of earlier versions of this essay. 
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VIII. IS ULTIMATE EPISTEMIC AUTHORITY 
A DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTIC ` 
OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL? 


HAROLD MORICK 


Tt has been persuasively argued that in principle 

our honestly avowed reports! about the existence 
` and character of our own current inner experiences 
carry no peculiar ultimate authority. I want to 
show that this is wrong. It is, of course, admitted 
by all that as things are avowals do have a special 
authority. In the present state of knowledge, no 
one is in a position to override a person’s avowal 


that he feels tired and cold, has an image of the 


ocean, is daydreaming about his vacation, enter- 
taining the thought that tomorrow is Friday, that 
the next to the last line on the oculist’s chart is 
the first line which looks fuzzy to him, and that the 
novacaine hasn’t yet set in to kill the pain of the 
dentist’s drill. It is believed, however, that such 
authority is merely contingent and that the 
electroencephalogram argument demonstrates that 
this is so. I should like now to spend some time 
outlining the most powerful distillate of the various 
versions of this argument.? 

It is maintained that the authority of our hon- 
estly avowed reports of the “immediate contents 
of consciousness?’ is contingent on the present 
paucity of scientific knowledge about the relation- 
ships between consciousness and the body, and in 
particular the brain. Surely it is logically possible 
that—and, in light of current relevant neurophysio- 
logical work, even likely that—by electroencephalo- 
grams and such science ultimately will find a 
corresponding brain process for every distinguish- 
able state of consciousness. In that event, avowals 
would no longer carry ultimate authority. It is, 
of course, true that the neurophysiologist would 


have to accept honest avowals to establish his 
theory in the first place, but this no more precludes 
him from doubting and even rejecting an avowal 
once the theory is established than the fact that the 
physicist has to accept observations to establish 
his theories precludes him thereafter from ever 
doubting or rejecting an observation. 

The notion of incorrigibility cannot be invoked 
to forestall the conclusion that avowals have no 
necessary authority. We know what the incor- 
rigibilist will say: “If a man living in this imagined 
future complained, say, of pain, a brain technician 
might be entitled to infer that the man was lying 
but he would not be entitled to infer that the man 
was simply mistaken, because such a mistake is 
inconceivable; that is, it makes no sense to say ‘I 
believe I’m in pain, but I might be mistaken.’ Thus 
it ts logically impossible to override an honest 
avowal.” 

This standard incorrigibilist rebuttal loses its 
impact once one marks that “such a mistake is 
inconceivable” is elliptical for “such a mistake 
made by one who knows what ‘pain? means is incon- 
ceivable.” And that assertion is merely tautological: 
since the distinction between verbal and factual 
error, between misnaming and misjudging, doesn’t 
apply to “I am in pain,” it follows analytically that 
if a person knows what “pain” means he cannot 
mistake pain for something else nor something else 
for pain. (In subsequent discussion, this particular 
analytic entailment shall be called “4E”.) So if 
the brain technician were to grant his subject not 
only honesty but also mastery of the relevant terms 


1 Wittgenszein once said: “But if ‘I am afraid’ is not always something like a cry of complaint and yet sometimes is, 
then why should it always be a description of a state of mind?” Philosophical Investigations (Oxford, 1958), p. 189e. That is, 
more generally, not all avowals are descriptions. In this paper I speak only of those avowals which are descriptions. 

3 The following contain versions of this argument: D. M. Armstrong, A Materialist Theory of the Mind (London and New 
York, 1968), pp. 100-115; G. S. Chihara and J. A. Fodor, “Operationalism and Ordinary Language: A Critique of Wittgen- 


stein,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 2 (1965), 


pp. 281-295; P. E. Meehl, “The Compleat Autocerebroscopist: A 


Thought-Experiment on Professor Feig!’s Mind-Body Identity Thesis,” in P. Feyerabend and G. Maxwell (eds.), Mind, Matter 


and Method (Minneapolis, 1966); R. 
(1965), pp. 24-54; G. Sheridan, “The El 
Quarry, v vol. 6 (1969), pp. 62-70. 


“Mind-Body Identity, Privacy, and Categories,” The Review of Metaphysics, vol, 19 
iectroencephalogram 
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at the time he complained of pain, then certainly 
he is logically bound to grant him ultimate 
authority regardless of his encephalogram. The 
point is, however, that the technician needn’t 
grant his subject mastery of the language, for it 
seems clear that one isn’t the final judge of whether 
or not one speaks English correctly. Surely we are 
entitled to presume that a smiling but sincere 
immigrant doesn’t know what he’s talking about 
when he says “I am in acute pain.” And we can 
easily think of other instances in which one would 
be entitled to overrule an honest avowal. Imagine 
a time when for centuries inner state-brain state 
correlations have been found in all subjects, when 
all empirical generalizations about inner states 
have been subsumed under neurophysiological 
laws, and when inner states can be produced, 
altered, and eliminated by direct manipulation of 
the brain, and imagine that one day a subject 
makes an avowal contrary to his electroencephalo- 
gram-reading. If the machine works properly, the 
brain technician is entitled to override the avowal, 
for the a priori probability that the subject is lacking 
in linguistic competence is far higher than the a 
priori probability that the theory of his era is 
defective. 

This, then, is the electroencephalogram argu- 
ment. Before I try to show that it establishes less 
than its proponents think it does, it is worth 
explaining why the Wittgensteinian criteriological 
defense of incorrigibility® is simply an elaborate 
variation of the trivial claim of incorrigibility 
just characterized. The criteriological defense 
may be outlined as follows. An avowal and that 
which is avowed are, contrary to behaviorism, not 
one thing but two things; but, contrary to cartesian- 
ism, they are not conceptually independent things, 
since the avowal is criterial evidence for the 
existence of the inner state in question. For a 
man’s avowals are as much conceptually connected 
to his pain as are his groans and grimaces. That is, 
in normal circumstances a man’s avowal, like his 
primitive pain behavior, constitutes conclusive 
evidence that he is in pain. This is not to say that it 
follows from the propositions describing his behavior 
or his avowal that he is in pain. It follows only if 
there are no precluding circumstances. If Jones 
avows pain but is in a play, or lying, or hysterical, 
or hypnotized (“You will act and talk as though 
you feel pain, although actually you will feel no 
pain”), or a child ignorant of the use of pain 
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avowals, or etc., then we have circumstances which 
show that he is not in pain. But since the list of 
precluding circumstances is indefinitely large, we 
cannot even in principle formulate conditions of 
entailment between propositions describing out- 
ward behavior ‘and circumstances and proposi- 
tions describing inner states. Nonetheless, the 
criteriologist holds, this doesn’t prevent us from 
knowing in a concrete situation of real life that in 
this situation a man’s avowal constitutes conclusive 
evidence of his inner state. Now since at best an 
encephalogram constitutes a probabilistic indicator 
of an inner state, it isn’t even theoretically possible 
in normal circumstances that an encephalogram 
could entitle a brain technician to override a 
man’s honest avowal. This is the criteriological 
rebuttal to the electroencephalogram argument. 
Now in what way is it just an elaborate version 
of the incorrigibilism we exposed earlier in this 
paper? Well, the criteriologist says that it is logically 
impossible to formulate entailment conditions such 
that a proposition describing a man’s inner state 
follows from propositions describing his behavior 
and circumstances. Yet he unwittingly applies AZ, 
which is such an entailment, when in “real life” 
he finds that he has no reason to doubt that a 
particular utterance of Jones’s truly reports Jones’s 
inner state if he has found no reason to believe 
that the utterance fails to manifest Jones’s sincerity 
and knowledge of the language. It is true that we 
are logically barred from providing an exhaustive 
enumeration of circumstances which would show 
that Jones feels no pain despite his “I am in pain.” 
Yet we do know that any real-life precluding 
circumstance will be such that it reveals at least 
one of two things: that Jones’s utterance fails to 
manifest sincerity or that it fails to manifest knowl- 
edge of the language. And this means that we 
do have an exhaustive list of kinds of precluding 
circumstances. The criteriologist is unaware of his 
invoking AE in real life because he hasn’t realized 
that lack of sincerity and linguistic competence, 
rather than being merely two items in an in- 
definitely long list of precluding circumstances, 
exhaust the list of kinds of such circumstances. 
That they are exhaustive is easier to overlook in 
some cases than in others. For instance, it might be 
thought that being hysterical fits under neither kind 
of precluding circumstance. But a moment’s 
reflection should make it clear that the ejaculations 
of hysterical people are no more to be counted as 


* See N. Malcolm, “Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations,” in Knowledge and Certainty: Essays cnd Lectures (Englewood 
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genuine manifestations of their level of linguistic 
competence than are the ravings of delirious 
people or the mumblings of people in their sleep. 
For it is only those utterances a speaker will stand 
by under questioning or after self-correction which 
are counted as manifestations of his level of 
linguistic competence. We might add that slips of 
the tongue and enunciations of sentences memorized 
but not understood are also thus excluded from 
the class of genuine manifestations of a man’s level 
of linguistic competence. 

I have been giving instances of cases in which it 
is easy to overlook that there are only two grounds 
on which we withhold ascribing pain to the man 
who says “I am in pain.” Let me comment briefly 
on one more instance, that of being hypnotized. 


If we come upon a man exhibiting violent pain- 
behavior, couldn’t something show that he is not in 
pain? Of course. For example ... he has been 
hypnotized and told, “You will act as if you are in 
pain, although you won’t be in pain,” and when he is 
released from the hypnotic state he has no recollection 
of having been in pain; or his pain-behavior suddenly 
ceases and he reports in apparent bewilderment that it 
was as if his body had been possessed—for his move- 
ments had been entirely involuntary, and during the 
“seizure” he had felt no pain. 


I think that all we need to say is this. Since, as 
noted earlier, the distinction between verbal and 
factual error, between misnaming and misjudging, 
doesn’t apply to avowals, if we do judge that a man 
in circumstances such as the above was in fact not 
in pain, then ipso facto we judge that his hypnotic 
“I am in pain” fails to display knowledge of the 
correct use of this sentence for avowing pain. 

Before leaving this discussion of criteriology, I 
should note that to attribute lack of sincerity is not 
necessarily to attribute insincerity. If Jones is 
acting on the stage, or mimicking Smith, or telling 
a story, he isn’t using “I am in pain” to tell us 
what he feels, but neither is he using it to mislead 
us about what he feels. 

To summarize our discussion thus far, we may say 
that there seems to be no way to forestall the 
conclusion. of the electroencephalogram argument, 
namely that in an age of perfect electroencephalog- 
raphy our trivial inability to be mistaken about 
our pains would remain by analytic entailment, 
“but our ‘final epistemological authority’ on the 
- subject would be gone, for there would be a stan- 
dard procedure for overriding our reports.”* I 

4 Malcolm, ibid., pp. 119-114. 

* Rorty, op. cit, P. 47. 
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believe, however, that actually this conclusion does 
not follow. Initially, it strikes some of us that one 
has a certain epistemic authority and that this 
authority consists in the fact that one’s avowals 
cannot, of logical necessity, be overridden. But now 
we know that one’s avowals can be overridden and 
from this we are tempted to conclude that ultimate 
epistemic authority is a myth, and thus to overlook 
the possibility that our initial conception of what 
this authority consists in may be a misconceptioh. 
I hold that the intuitive conception of ultimate 
epistemic authority which the electroencephalo- 
gram argument attacks is simplistic, and that the 
electroencephalogram argument does not retain its 
validity when ultimate epistemic authority is 
correctly explicated. 

To see what the correct conception is, recall that 
the electroencephalogram argument acknowledges 
that the imagined brain technician would have to 
depend upon a theory which had to accept avowals 
to be established in the first place. But this 
acknowledgment is inconsistent with the con- 
clusion of the argument, namely that there could 
be a time when our ultimate authority “would be 
gone.” For the acknowledgment points to the fact 
that one can deny ultimate epistemic authority to 
a man’s avowal only if one has granted this 
authority to other avowals. The neurophysiological 
correlations of the electroencephalogram argument 
can neither be confirmed nor disconfirmed without 
reference to self-ascriptions, whereas any physical 
correlations can be. For instance, is there or isn’t 
there a constant conjunction between dilations 
and contractions of the iris and certain brain 
processes? Is there or is there not such a con- 
junction between entertaining the thought that 
tomorrow is Friday and certain brain processes? 
To answer the first question we don’t have to rely 
on people’s self-ascriptions; to answer the second 
we do, and moreover we have to accept as final 
some group or other of them, though not necessarily 
any particular group of them. Thus, our ultimate 
authority never “would be gone.” Furthermore, 
we may say that it is precisely this ultimate 
epistemic authority which is a distinguishing mark 
of the psychological. That is, we may say that a 
statement S reports a current psychological state of 
a person P provided that P’s sincere testimony that 
S is true cannot possibly be overridden by any 
evidence which is not supported by other self- 
testimony. One can avoid acknowledging this 


ULTIMATE EPISTEMIC AUTHORITY 


conclusion only if one chooses to give up talking 
about persons and their experiences. And, if 
Wittgenstein and others are right about the inter- 
personal nature of language, this seems to be 
choosing to give up speaking at all. 

There is an aspect of this peculiar authority 
which is worth marking. As the electroencephalo- 
gram argument makes clear, the occurrence of one 
or two anomalous avowals could not force us to 
revise a well-established set of psycho-physical 
correlation laws. Yet, it also seems clear that as 
with anomalies in physics and chemistry, we 
would have good reason to revise our set of laws 
were many such avowals to occur. That is, even in 
an age of perfect electroencephalography, if a 
sufficient number of overall competent speakers of 
the language in the same “external” circumstances 
deny the correctness of a psychological ascription 
to themselves severally, we would not be entitled 
to apply this ascription to them. 

The claim to this authority does not entail that 
our inner-experience talk is necessarily private. If 
a man avows, “I am now having the kind of 
experience I normally have when I see two black 
spots against a white background, such as a white 
wall or bedsheet,” his word is better than curs. 
Yet he relies on words which refer to common 
objects, and therefore he must display, or be able 
to display, his mastery of the relevant concepts, by 
showing us he can count, buy white bedsheets, etc. 
However, to acknowledge that there are public 
tests of correctness for our talk about our inner life 
is not to say that in any particular instance we must be 
able to determine with certainty the truth value of 
an “introspective” report. What is required is 
only that we can be certain that the conclusions 
we draw about the truth value of these reports by 


means of intelligent application of public tests is ' 


correct in the vast majority of cases. This holds 
true even if indeed there is not a contingent but 
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rather a Wittgensteinian conceptual relationship 
between an inner process and its outward manifesta- 
tion. If Wittgenstein is right there is a conceptual 
connection between pain and outward behavior 
and circumstances which guarantee a priori that 
most of our judgments about the pains of others 
are, or can be, correct: pain is a sensation that is 
normally manifested by certain kinds of behavior in 
certain circumstances. If this view of the logic of 
“pain” is correct, there is no contradiction in 
supposing that it is logically possible for there to 
be an occasional anomalous case in which a person 
displays the appropriate kind of pain-behavior 
for the circumstances—for example, while someone 
steps on his foot at the theater he grits his teeth 
instead of velling—and yet feels no pain whatsoever. 
The notion of one’s being possessed as it were by 
an alien spirit or force though strange is neither 
self-contradictory nor unintelligible. In a word, on 
the Wittgensteinian view as well as the traditional 
view, a public experience language can counten- 
ance the anomalousness of a person’s gritting his 
teeth and such for no reason whatsoever. Yet if there 
were a sizable number of overall competent speakers 
of English who claimed to be in such anomalous 
circumstances, I think that even here—-where in 
contrast to “seeing” spots or thinking that there is 
life on Mars, it is plausible to speak of characteristic 
overt behavior—we wouldn’t be entitled to say 
that they were wrong. 

At this point do we need to draw attention to 
the fact that our epistemic criterion of the psycho- 
logical reveals a metaphysical dualism of some 
sort? The thing that the pain avower is aware of 
may well have features he isn’t aware of, and 
perhaps same of these are physical features. But 
the feature he is aware of is not physical, since he is 
the ultimate authority as to its existence and 
character. 
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I. FREE WILL AND LAWS OF HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR 


ADOLF GRUNBAUM 


I. INTRODUCTION 


P man’s possession of free will compatible with 
causal and/or statistical laws of human be- 
havior? This problem has been one of the perennial 
issues of modern philosophy.!? Its ramifications 
include the applicability of the scientific method to 
the study of our voluntary behavior, the logical 
consistency of advocating specific social changes 
while also predicting their occurrence, and the 
justice of making moral evaluations of human 
agents as a basis for meting out punishment or 
rewards to them. Thus, in his recent Action and 
Purpose, Richard Taylor has tried to show, by some 
new arguments, that if volitions are the causes of 
our actions, then we are not free but are compelled 
to act as we do. He therefore claims that our free 
actions must be exempt from the causal sphere.® 
And in a paper entitled “Some Limitaticns of 
Science,” Thomas Murray of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission wrote as follows: 


However useful science is to investigate the privacy of 
tiny chambers called atoms, it is all but useless to 
investigate the inner and higher life of man. You can’t 
examine free-will in a test tube Yet, much of what 
man does for weal or woe springs from this inner life 
of free choice.? 


‘We are told that while causal and statistical laws 
characterize the physical world and thus make 
possible predictions and retrodictions of the careers 
„of. physical processes, the consciousness charac- 
teristic of man in some sense intrinsically defies any 
such characterization by laws. And since scientific 
mastery of a domain requires successful predictions, 
retrodictions, and/or explanations which only the 


existence of laws makes possible, it is claimed that 
consciously directed human behavior is beyond 
the scope of scientific comprehensibility. 

It is ironic that this claim often finds adherents 
among executives like Murray, whose every step 
in the management of people is based on the un- 
witting assumption of causal connections between 
influences on men and their responses. But it is 
precisely this causal or deterministic conception of 
man which is repudiated by Murray. And in view 
of that conception’s pivotal role in our inquiry, 
we shall need to make a careful assessment of its 
credentials. The deterministic conception of the 
inorganic sector of nature found its modern proto- 
type in classical Newtonian mechanics, and in 
classical physics generally. These classical theories 
feature exceptionless functional dependencies re- 
lating the states of physical systems as follows: 
Given.the state of a physical system at one or more 
times, its state at other times is uniquely deter- 
mined. But, of course, these particular theories are 
not asserted by determinism as such and are only 
exemplifications of a deterministic kind of theory. 
Moreover, there is a notorious vagueness in deter- 
minism as a general thesis about the world and 
even as a regulative principle of scientific research. 
Yet the problems which we are about to discuss 
have significance, I believe, because they would 
confront any reasonably satisfactory explication of 
the notion of determinism which has evolved in 
modern science. 

The deterministic conception of human behavior 
is inspired by the view that man is an integral part 
and product of nature and that his behavior can 
reasonably be held to exhibit scientifically ascertain- 


1 For a historical and critical treatment of some of the earlier literature on this problem, see Ernst Cassirer, Determinism and 
Indeterminism in Modern Physics (New Haven, 1956). A very useful recent anthology entitled Free Will and Determinism, ed. by 
B, Berofsky (New York, 1966) presents four fundamentally different approaches to the issue. Another valuable collection is the 
volume Determinism and Freedom in the Age of Modern Sciences, ed. by Sidney Hook (New York, 1961), and K. Lehrer (ed.), 
Freedom and Determinism (New York, 1966). See also H. Margenau, Scientific Indsterminism:@ Human Freedom (Latrobe, Pa., 1968), 
and Corliss Lamont, Freedom of Choice Affirmed (New York, 1967). For a contemporary account from the standpoint of dialectical 
materialism, see Tamas Földesi, The Problem of Free Will (Budapest, 1966). 


2 Richard Taylor, Action and Purpose (Englewood Cis, 1966). 


3 Thomas E. Murray, Chemical Engineering Progress, vol. 48 (1952), p. 22. 
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able regularities just as any other macroscopic sector 
of nature. Determinism must be distinguished from 
predictability, since there are at least two kinds of 
situations in which there may be no predictability 
for special epistemic reasons even though deter- 
minism is true: (i) Though determinism may hold 
in virtue of the existence of one-to-one functional 
dependencies between specifiable attributes of 
events, some such attributes may be “emergent” in 
the sense of being unpredictable relatively to any 
and all laws that could possibly have been dis- 
covered by us humans in advance of the first 
occurrence of the attribute(s) in question, and 
(ii) there can be perverse persons who choose 
among alternative courses of action not in the light 
of the benefits that may accrue from the action 
but with a view to assuring that someone else’s 
prediction of their choice behavior turns out to be 
false. And there may be conditions under which 
such perverse persons are bound to succeed in 
behaving contra-predictively.4 For there may be 
conditions under which these perverse persons can 
make it physically impossible for the predictor to 
gain access to some of the information essential to 
the success of the prediction. Thus, there may. be 
cases in which determinism is true even though 
prediction is not epistemically ‘feasible even in 
principle. Indeed, it may be that for external 
predictors, either humans or computers, it is not 
physically possible to predict certain deterministic 
processes in the interior of the Schwarzschild radius 
of a Schwarzschild gravitational field of general 
relativity theory, and perhaps certain deterministic 
processes inside the so-called “black holes” of 
astrophysics are thus unpredictable for outside 
predictors. 

Futhermore, as Popper has argued, no deter- 
ministically operating computing machine can 
calculate its own future in full detail, and hence the 
career of a deterministic system will not be com- 
pletely predictable by a human or a computer if 
they themselves are constituents of that system. 
Mindful of this result concerning self-referential 
or auto-predictability, Wilfrid Sellars has written 
as follows: 
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..- conceptual difficulties do arise about universal 
predictability if we fail to distinguish between what I 
shall call epistemic predictability and logical predict- 
ability. By epistemic predictability, I mean predict- 

` ability by a predictor in the system. The concept of 
universal epistemic predictability does seem to be 
bound up with difficulties of the type explored by 
Gödel. By logical predictability, on the other hand, is 
meant that property of the process laws governing a 
physical system which involves the derivability of 
a description of the state of the system at a later time 
from a description of its state at an earlier time, 
without stipulating that the latter description be 
obtained by operations within the system. It can be 
argued, I believe, with considerable force, that the 
latter is a misuse of the term “predictability,” but it 
does seem to me that this is what philosophers 
concerned with the free will and determinism issue 
have had in mind, and it simply muddies up the 
waters to harass these philosophers with Gödel 
problems about epistemic predictability.* 


Thus, there are several weighty reasons for not 
identifying or equating determinism with universal 
predictability, i.e., with the physical possibility of 
universal prediction by predictors both inside and 
outside the system to which the prediction pertains. 

The moral opponent of determinism, or “in- 
determinist libertarian,” maintains that deter- 
minism is logically incompatible with the known fact 
that people respond meaningfully to moral 
imperatives. Specifically, this indeterminist says: 
If each one of us makes decisions which are deter- 
mined by the sum total of all the relevant influences 
upon us (heredity, environmental background, the 
stimuli affecting us at the moment, etc.), then no 
man can help doing what he does. And then the 
consequences are allegedly as follows: (a) It is 
impossible to allow for our feeling that we are able 
to act freely except by dismissing it as devoid of 
any factual foundation. (b) It is useless to try to 
choose between good and bad courses of action. 
(c) It is ill-conceived to hold people responsible for 
their acts. (d) It is unjust to punish people for 
wrong-doing, or reward and praise them for good 
deeds. (¢) It is mere self-delusion to feel remorse or 
guilt for past misdeeds. (Hereafter the exponent of 


4 Cf. M. Scriven, “An Essential Unpredictability in Human Behaviour,” in Scientific Psychology, ed. by B. B. Wolman and 
E. Nagel (New York, 905). P pp. 411-425. For a criticism of Scriven’s interpretation of the significance of contra-predictive 


behavior, see P. Suppes, ‘ 
PP. 149-148, 


On an Example of Unpredictability in Human Behavior,” Philosophy of Science, vol. 31 (1964), 


* K. R. Popper, “Indeterminism in Quantum Physics and in Classical Physics,” The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, 
vol. I (1950), Pt. I, pp. 117—133; Pt. II pp. 173-195. In Sect. V below, I shall comment on the account of freedom of action 
which was proposed on the basis of Popper’s result by D. M. MacKay in his 1967 Eddington Memorial Lecture Freecom of 


Action in a Mechanistic Universe (Cambridge, 1967). 


+$ Wilfrid Sellars, “Fatalism and Determinism,” in: K. Lehrer (ed.), Freedom and Determinism (New York, 1966), pp. 149-144. 
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these views will be called “indeterminist” for 
brevity.) 

Furthermore, the indeterminist sometimes makes 
the ominous declaration that ifdeterminism became 
known to the masses of people and were accepted by 
them, moral chaos would result, because—so he 
claims—everyone would forthwith drop his inaibi- 
tions. The excuse would. be that he cannot help 
acting uninhibitedly, and people would fatalistically 
sink into a state of futility, laziness, and indifference. 
Moreover, we are told that if determinism were 
believed, the great fighters against injustice in 
human history would give up raising their voices 
in protest, since the truth of determinism would 
allegedly make such efforts useless. 

Thus, the indeterminist goes on to contend that 
there is a basic inconsistency in any deterministic and 
activistic socio-political theory. The alleged in- 
consistency is the following: to advocaie a social 
activism with the aim of thereby bringing about a 
future state whose eventuation the given theory 
regards as assured by historical causation. This 
argument is applied to any kind of deterministic 
theory independently of whether the explanatory 
variables of the historical process are held by that 
theory to be economic, climatic, sexual, demo- 
graphic, geopolitical, or the inscrutable will of 
God. Accordingly, the indeterminist objecis to 
such diverse doctrines as (a) Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s dictum that “the mode in whick the 
inevitable comes to pass is through effort,’’? and 
(b) St. Augustine’s (and Calvin’s) belief in divine 
foreordination, when coupled with the advocacy of 
Christian virtue. And correlatively, the in- 
determinist claims that if determinism is true, it is 
futile for men to discuss how to optimize the 

_ achievement of their ends by a change in personal 
or group behavior. 

I do not regard the persistence of the polemics 
associated with these contentions as betokening the 
futility of the controversy. Instead, I believe that a 
good deal has already been clarified by the 
literature on it and that further progress is possible. 
Indeed, the present essay is an attempt to improve 
substantially upon my earlier defense of the thesis 
that man’s “inner life of free choice” in prirciple 
no’ more eludes scientific intelligibility than does 
“the privacy of tiny chambers called atoms,” to 
use Murray’s parlance.® 
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IL. THE ARGUMENT FROM MORALITY 


To introduce the objections to the argument 
from morality given by some of the indeterminists, 
let us suppose, for argument’s sake, that the truth 
of determinism would ‘actually render moral 
imperatives ill-conceived by entailing that moral 
appraisals and exhortations rest on an illusion. 
This would indeed be tragic. But it could hardly 
be claimed that determinism is false on the mere 
grounds that its alleged consequences would be 
terrible. We would show. concern for the sanity of 
anyone who would say that his house could not 
have burned down because this fact would make 
him unhappy. And it is a stubborn fact that no 
amount of Norman Vincent Peale’s “positive 
thinking” can assure that the sun will warm the 
earth forever so that the human race will avoid 
the calamity of ultimate extinction. 

But is it actually the case that there are data 
from the field of human responses to moral rules 
or from the phenomena of reflective action which 
refute the deterministic hypothesis? I shall argue 
that the answer is decidedly negative. For I shall 
maintain that in important respects the data are 
not what they are alleged to be. And in so far as 
they are, I shall argue that they are not evidence 
against determinism. Nay, I shall claim that in 
part, these data are first rendered intelligible by 
determinism. Furthermore, I shall show what 
precise meaning must be given to certain moral 
concepts like responsibility, remorse, and punish- 
ment within the context of a deterministic theory. 
Of course, determinism does exclude, as we shall 
see, some of the moral conceptions entertained by 
philosophical indeterminists like C. A. Campbell. 
But I shall maintain that this involves no actual 
loss for ethics. And we have already seen that 
even if it did, this would not constitute evidence 
against the causal character of human behavior, 
which is asserted by determinism. I wish to 
emphasize, however, that the categorical truth of 
that deterministic assertion can be established 
inductive:y not by logical analysis alone but 
requires the working psychologist’s empirical dis- 
covery of specific causal laws. 

To establish the invalidity of the moral argument 
of the indeterminist, I shall now try to show that 
there is no incompatibility between the existence of 


7O. W. Holmes, “Ideas and Doubts,” Minois Law Review, vol. 10 (1915), P. 2. 
® A, Grinbaum, “Science and Man,” Perspectives in Biology and Medicins, Vol. V (1962), pp. 483-502; reprinted in Value and 
Man, ed. by Louis Z. Hammer (New York, 1966), pp. 55-66. There was also a shorter version of the present essay in L'Age 


de la Science, vol. 2 (1969), pp. 105-127. 
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either causal or statistical laws of voluntary 
behavior, on the one hand, and the feelings of 
freedom which we actually do have, the meaningful 
assignment of responsibility, the rational infliction 
of punishment, and the existence of feelings of 
remorse or guilt on the other. 


A. The Fallacious Identification of Determinism 
with Fatalism 

In some cases, the charge that determinism rules 
out meaningful ethical injunctions springs from 
the indeterminist’s confusion of determinism with 
one or both of two versions of fatalism. Let us now 
distinguish determinism from each of these versions 
in turn. 

The first of these two forms of fatalism ig the 
appallingly primitive prescientific doctrine that in 
every situation, regardless of what we do, the 
outcome will be unaffected by our efforts. We can 
grant at once that if we were to learn that the sun 
will become a supernova during the latter part of 
this century or that the earth will soon cöllide with 
a giant astronomical body, we would be helpless 
to avert total catastrophe. But if a diabetic is in 
glucose shock on a certain’ day, it is plainly 
empirically false to say that .it is immaterial 
whether he is then administered insulin or sugar. 
The fatalist tells us that if the diabetic’s time is 
up on that day, he will die then in either case, 
but that;if he is destined to live beyond that day, 
he will survive it in either case. That a person dies 
at the time of his death is an utter triviality. And it 
is banal that for each of us, there is a time at which 
we die. But these truisms do not lend any credence 
to the fatalist, who tells us that a man dies when 
his time is up in the sense that human effort to 
postpone death is always futile. 

_ The latter false thesis of fatalism does not follow 
at all from determinism. The determinist believes 
that specifiable causes determine our actions and 
that these, in turn, determine the effects that will 
ensue from them. But this doctrine allows that 
human effort be efficacious in some contexts while 
being futile in others. Thus, determinism allows 
the existence of situations which are correctly 
characterized by Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
cited epigram that the inevitable comes to pass 
through effort. The mere fact that both fatalism 
and determinism affirm the fixity or determined- 
ness of future outcomes has led some indeterminists 
to infer fallaciously that determinism is committed 
to the futility of all human effort. The determinist 
maintains that existing ‘causes determine or fix 
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‘whether certain efforts will in fact be made at 


certain times, while allowing that future outcomes 
are indeed dependent on our efforts in particular 
contexts. By contrast, the fatalist holds falsely that 
such outcomes are always independent of all 
human efforts. But the determinist’s claim of the 
fixity of the outcome does not entail that the 
outcome is independent of our efforts. Hence 
determinism does not allow the deduction that 
human intervention or exertion is futile in every 
case. One might as well deduce the following 
absurdity: determinism guarantees that explosions 
are always independent of the presence of deton- 
ating substances, because determinism asserts that, 
in specified contexts, the effects of the presence of 
explosives are determined! 

Themisidentification of determinism with faralism 
can now be seen to underlie two of the contentions 
by indeterminists which were stated in the 
Introduction. 

The predictions that might be made by con- 
temporary historical determinists concerning the 
social organization of industrial society, for 
example, pertain to a society of which these fore- 
casters are themselves members. Hence such pre- 
dictions are self-referential. But these predictions 
are made by social prophets who, qua deterministic 
forecasters, consider their own society externally, 
from without rather than as active contributors to 
its destiny. And the predictions made from that 
theoretically external perspective are predicated on 
the prior fulfillment of certain initial conditions. 
These conditions include the presence in that 
society of people—among whom they themselves 
may happen to be included—who are dissatisfied 
with the existing state of affairs and are therefore 
actively seeking the future realization of the 
externally predicted social state. To ignore that the 
determinist rests his social prediction in part on the 
existence of the latter initial conditions, just as 
much as a physicist makes a prediction of a 
thermal expansion conditional upon the presence 
of heat, is to commit the fallacy of equating 
determinism with fatalism. Thus, a person’s role 
as predictor of social change from an “external” 
perspective, as it were, is quite compatible logically 
with his belief in the necessity of his being an 
advocate of social change internal to society. We see 
that the indeterminist has no valid grounds for the 
following objection of his: it is logically inconsistent 
for an historical determinist, qua participating 
citizen, to advocate that action be taken by his 
fellow-citizens to create the social system whose 
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advent he is predicting on the basis of his theory: 
For it is now plain that the indeterminist’s charge 
derives its semblance of plausibility from his con- 
fusion of determinism with fatalism in the cantext 
of self-referential predictions. This confusion is 
present, for example, in Arthur Koestler’s claim, 
in his Darkness at Noon, that the espousal of historical 
determinism by Marxists is logically inconsistent with 
their reproaching the labor movement in ¢apitalist 
countries for insufficient effort on behalf of 
socialism. 

Equally fallacious is the indeterminist’s claim 
that it is practically futile for a determinist to weigh 
alternative modes of social organization with a 
view to optimizing the organization of his own 
society. For the determinist does not maintain, in 
fatalist fashion, that the future state of society is 
independent of the decisions which men*make in 
response to (a) facts (both physical and social), 
(b) their own interpretation of these facts (which, of 
course, is often false), and (c) their value-objectives. 
It is precisely because, on the deterministic theory, 
human decisions are causally dependent upon these 
factors that deliberation concerning optimal courses 
of action and social arrangements can be reason- 
ably expected to issue in successful action rather 
than lose its significance by adventitiousness. In 
short, the causal determinedness of the ouzcome 
of a process of human deliberation ‘does not at all 
render futile those deliberations which issue in true 
beliefs about the efficacy of specified actions. 

There is another version of fatalism which 
Gilbert Ryle has articulated® and rightly criticized 
as a non-sequitur.)° If Ryle went to bed at a particular 
time on a certain Sunday, then it was true a 
thousand years before then that he would go to bed 
a millennium later as stated. Indeed in the posited 
case, it was true forever beforehand that he would 
be going to bed on Sunday, January 25, 1953. But 
given this fact, it was impossible for Ryle not to 
have gone to bed at the specified time on that date. 
For it would be self-contradictory to assert that 
although it was true beforehand that Ryle would 
do something at a certain time ¢, he did not do it. 
Whatever is was to be. Thence the fatalist believes 
he can conclude the following: irrespective of the ante- 
cedent circumstances, “nothing that does occur could 
have been helped and nothing that has not actually 
been done could possibly have been done.” + 


* G. Ryle, Dilemmas (Cambridge, 1954), p- 28. 
10 Op. cit., ch. IL, “It Was To Be.” 
ug. Ryle, op. cit., p. 15. 
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My concern Here is not with the fallaciousness of 
this argument, which Ryle has no difficulty demon- 
strating. Instead, I wish to point out that deter- 
minism as such is irrelevant to its truistic premisses 
and even denies its fatalist conclusion. Note that 
these premisses are compatible with indeterminism 
no less than with causal or merely statistical 
determinism.?? And we already saw that far from 
asserting the independence of events from any and 
all circumstances prevailing at other times, the 
determinist explicitly affirms that kind of de- 
pendence. 

The illicitness of saddling determinism with 
either version of fatalism is now apparent. 


B. ~ The Confusion of Causal Determination with 
Compulsion 

Some of those- indeterminists who do not equate 
determinism with fatalism fail to see, however, that 
psychological laws do ‘ot force us to do or desire 
anything against our will. These laws merely state 
what, aş a matter of fact, we do or desire under 
certain ‘conditions. Thus, if there were a psycho- 
logical law enabling us to predict that under 
certain conditions -a inan will desire to commit a 
certain act, this law would not be making him act 
in a manner contrary to his own desires, for the 
desire would be his. It follows that neither the 
causes of our desires nor psychological laws, which 
state under what conditions our desires: arise and 
issue in specified kinds of behavior, compel us in 
any way to act in a manner contrary to our own 
will. There is in the indeterminist’s thinking a con- 
fusion of physical and psychological law, on the 
one hand, with statutory law, on the other. As 
Moritz Schlick emphasized decades ago, psycho- 
logical laws do not coerce us against our will and 
do not as such make for the frustration or contra- 
vention of our desires. By contrast, statutory laws 
do frustrate the desires of some and are passed only 
because of the need to do so. Such laws are violated 
when they contravene powerful desires. But natural 
laws (as distinct from erroneous guesses as to what 
they are) cannot be broken. Anyone who steps off 
the, top of the Empire State Building shouting 
defiance and insubordination to the law of gravita- 
tion will not break that law, but rather will give a 
pathetic illustration of its applicability. 

We act under compulsion, in the literal sense 


8 For details, see A. Grinbaum, Modern Science and <eno’s Paradoxes (Middletown, Conn., 1967; and London, 1968), ch. I, $5. 
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relevant here, when we are literally being physically 
restrained from without in implementing the desires which 
we have upon reacting to the total stimulus situation in our 
environment and are physically made to perform a 
different act instead. In that case, our desires are 
essentially causally irrelevant to the act which we 
are being compelled to perform. For example, if I 
am locked up and therefore cannot make an 
appointment, then I would be compelled to miss 
my appointment. Or, if a stronger man literally 
forces my hand to press a button which I do not 
wish to press, then I would be compelled to blow 
up a bridge. The meaning of “compulsion” 
intended here should not, of course, be identified 
with the meaning of that term familiar to students 
of neuroses. In the case of neurotic compulsion, the 
compulsive person does unreflectively what he wishes, 
although his behavior is inspired by unwarranted 
anxiety, and hence is insensitive to normally 
deterring factors, as in the-case of an obsession with 
germs issuing in handwashing every time a door 
knob is touched. f 

In using the locution ‘“‘act under compulsion,” 
I employ the term “act” in a somewhat Pickwickian 
sense. For I agree with Wilfrid Sellars’ remark that 
“If an action is not voluntary ... then it is not 
really an action, but rather behavior of a sort 
which would be an action if it were voluntary. An 
involuntary wink is not a wink at all, but rather 
a blink .... To go out the window propelled by 
a team of professional wrestlers is not to do but to 
suffer, to be a patient rather than an agent” 
(cf. 159-160 of the Sellars reference in footnote 6). 

To emphasize the meaning of “compulsion” 
relevant to the issue before us, I wish to point out 
that when a bankteller hands over cash during a 
robbery upon feeling the revolver pressing against 
his ribs, he is not acting under compulsion in my 
literal sense, any more than you and I act under 
compulsion when deciding not to go out to play 
tennis during a heavy rain. When handing over the 
money in preference to being shot, the bank- 
teller is doing what he genuinely wants to do 
under the given conditions. Of course, in the absence 
of the revolver, the teller would not have desired to 
surrender the cash in response to a mere request. 
By the same token, it was the heavy rain that in- 
duced the hopeful tennis player to wish to stay 
indoors. But both the bankteller and the frustrated 
tennis player are doing what they wish to do in the 
face of the existing conditions. 

The relevant similarity of the bankteller case to 
a case of genuine compulsion in my literal sense 
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lies only in the fact that our legal system does not 
decree punishment either in a case of genuine 
compulsion, like having one’s hand literally forced 
to blow up a bridge by pressing a button, or in a 
case of voluntary action, like that of the bank- 
teller. For, although the bankteller is actually 
physically free to hold on to the money and sound 
the alarm, he is not punished for surrendering the 
money, because the alternative to such surrender 
would be to sound the alarm at the cost of his owp 
life. The armed bank robber can therefore be said 
to have “compelled” the teller to surrender the 
money not in our literal sense, but only in the sense 
that the robber’s threat was the decisive deter- 
minant of the particular kind of voluntary action that 
was taken by the teller. Similarly, when deference 
to their duties under the law “‘compels” a judge to 
sentence a dear friend to imprisonment or “com- 
pels” a policeman to arrest his own kin, the 
behavior of the judge and of the policeman are 
each voluntary. Their behavior is compelled only 
in the non-literal sense of springing from motives 
which had to overcome their affection for the 
culprits. Thus, what is common to genuine com- 
pulsion and voluntarily deciding to hand over 
money in preference to dying is that both of them 
are treated as excusing conditions. 

But causal determination of voluntary behavior is not 
identical with what we have called literal compulsion! 
For voluntary behavior does not cease to be 
voluntary and become “compelled” in our literal 
sense just because there are causes for that be- 
havior. The indeterminist needs to show that 
responsibility is rendered meaningless in every case 
of causation no less than in the case of literal com- 
pulsion. Unless he does, he is not entitled to assert 
that if determinism were true, the assignment of 
responsibility to people for their acts would be ill- 
conceived, just because such assignment is in- 
appropriate in the case of literal compulsion, as we 
shall see. 

There are borderline cases between acting freely 
and acting under compulsion in the above literal 
sense. An example of such a borderline case is 
being under posthypnotic suggestion. Although 
people will not do things under posthypnotic 
suggestion which run very strongly counter to 
powerfully ingrained dispositions of theirs, they 
will experience a strong sense of urgency to do what 
the hypnotist told them to do, even though they 
have no conscious awareness of any particular 
motivation for doing so. The interference with the 
person’s freedom by the posthypnotic suggestion 
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is constituted by the fact that when he acts under 
the suggestion, he is not responding to motiva- 
tional stimulae from outside on the basis of his 
normally operative dispositional makeup. It is true 
that he is doing what the hypnotist instructed him 
to do quasi-voluntarily in the sense that his hand 
is not being physically forced from outside, as it 
were. Therefore, the case of posthypnotic sug- 
gestion is in some ways a borderline case between 
acting freely and acting under compulsion in my 
literal sense, but perhaps more predominantly a 
case of acting under compulsion. 

It should not be thought that the indeterminist 
is now prepared to surrender, for he has yet to use 
the most plausible of his arguments. Says he: 


We are all familiar with the fact that when we look 
back upon past conduct, we frequently feel very 
strongly that we could have done otherwise. For 
example, someone might have chosen to come to work 
today via a route different from the one he actually 
did use. If the determinist is right in saying that our 
behavior was unavoidably determined by earlier 
causes, this retrospective feeling of freedom either 
should not exist or else it is fraudulent. In either case, 
the burden of proof rests upon the determinist. 


The determinist gladly accepts this challenge, and 
‘his reply is as follows: Let us carefully examine the 
content of the feeling that on a certain occasion we 
could have acted other than the way we did, in 
fact, act. What do we find? Does the feeling we 
have inform us that we could have acted otherwise 
under exactly the same kinds of relevant external and 
internal motivational conditions? No says the de- 
terminist. 

What this feeling discloses is that (1) we were 
able to act in accord with our strongest desire at 
that time instead of acting under compulsion and 
(2) we not only might but could and indeed would 
have acted otherwise if a suitably different motive 
had prevailed at the time. And this state of affairs 
ig entirely in accord with determinism. For the 
absence of freedom obtains in cases of literal com- 
pulsion and not on the strength of mere psycho- 
logical causation. Thus the determinist answer is 
that the content of this “consciousness of freedom” 
consists in our awareness that we were able to act 
in response to our strongest motive at the time, 
and that we were not “under compulsion” in that 
sense. We were able to do what we wanted. 
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Moritz Schlick has explained in his classic treat- 
ment of the free will problem-in Chap. IT of his 
Problems of Ethics (New York, 1939) that it is not 
a covert tautology to assert, as I have done, that we 
act in response to our strongest (conscious or un- 
conscious) motive. Thus, the determinist reminds 
us that our feeling of “freedom” does not disclose 
that, given the motives which acted on us at the 
time and given their relative strength and temporal 
distributicn, we could have acted differently from 
the way in which we did, in fact, act. 

Neither do we feel that we could have responded 
to the weaker of two contending motives, or acted 
without a cause or motive, or chosen the motives 
which acted upon us...I never wake up totally 
devoid of any content of consciousness and then ask 
my blank self: “With what motives shall I populate 
my consciousness this am.? Shall I have the 
aspirations of Al Capone or those of Albert 
Schweitzer?” Nor do‘I even know what the inde- 
terminist means by the supposition that we could 
have chosen our own character from scratch: every 
decision to shape or choose one’s character must 
be one’s cwn, i.e., must be made by an already 
existing personality, ‘Gonstituted by a set of dis- 
positions. The notion of choosing one’s character 
involves an infinite regress, because an initial “I” 
is presupposed in the making of the choice.1? 
Choices which mold the subsequent development of 
one’s character are fully compatible with deter- 
minism. Since the retrospective feeling of freedom 
that we have does not report any ability of making 
the kinds of choices envisioned by the indeterminist, 
its deliverances contain no facts incompatible with 
the claim of the determinist. The compatibility of 
scientific determinism with the ability to do other- 
wise inherent in freedom of action is exhibited 
illuminatingly in a partially formalized way in 
Wilfrid Sellars’ more detailed analysis of the 
practical concepts of ability to do and ability to 
will (see the Sellars reference in footnote 6). 

Thus, according to determinism, freedom of 
action is rooted in the fact that one or more causal 
laws of voluntary human behavior do allow 
specifiable alternative actions with respect to 
suitably different initial motivational conditions. 
But given a sufficient set of initial motivational 
conditions, determinism asserts that we cannot act 
differently from the way in which we actually do 


313 For an account of the role of the “I” in volition and choice behavior, see Wilfrid Sellars, “Metaphysics and the Concept 
of a Person,” in Ths Logical Way of Doing Things, ed. by J. F. Lambert (New Haven, 1969). In that publication, Sellars also 
gives a valuable critique of Richard Taylor’s argument in Action and Purpose that a person’s free actions must be exempt from 


the causal sphere. 
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_ act, under these given circumstances. Yet liber- 
tarians such as C. A. Campbell have contended 
that a person’s will is free only if he could have 
acted differently under the given circumstances 
rather than merely under suitably different con- 
ditions. To this conception of freedom of action 
I say: (i) I, for one, simply do not find intro- 
spectively that I possess freedom of action in this 
Campbellian sense, and (ii) if-appropriate causal 
laws of human behavior do hold, then the universe 
just does not accommodate Campbell’s demand for 
his kind of freedom, since it simply does not exist 
in that case. Indeed, as I shall now argue, this kind 
of freedom is unavailable even on the assumption 
of merely statistical rather than causal laws of 
voluntary human behavior. My reason for dealing 
with this point is that many indeterminists have 
claimed that only deterministic laws of human 
behavior and not statistical onés‘are incompatible 
with freedom and hence with the meaningful 
assignment of moral responsibility. In this way, 
they sought to acknowledge the incontestable 
existence of an impressive measure of lawful 
regularity in human behavior (witness the insights 
of Shakespeare!). 

Thus we now inquire: Are the empirical claims 
made by the philosophical indeterminist as part of 
his doctrine of moral responsibility’ compatible 
with the assumption of the existence of laws of 
human behavior which are irreducibly statistical 
rather than deterministic? Irreducibly statistical 
laws are laws whose statisticality does not arise 
from human ignorance of relevant hidden param- 
eters. Statisticality of laws may be due to human 
ignorance, since there may be:.cases in which 
the possession of more information on our part 
regarding hidden attributes of the entities in 
question could serve to disclose the existence of a 
substratum of deterministic laws masked by the 
incompleteness of our knowledge. Thus, classical 
physicists believed that the statisticality of the 
regularities governing the results of tossing un- 
biased coins is attributable to human ignorance of 
the underlying initial conditions and deterministic 
dynamics of the throws: in principle, the result of 
each throw was presumed to be uniquely deter- 
mined by the combination of these factors. By 
contrast, the majority of present-day quantum 
physicists believe that the statistical character of 
the linkages between events involving the micro- 
cosm does not mask a crypto-determinism but is 
irreducible in the sense of not being removable by 
the possession of more complete information per- 
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taining to the micro-entities in question. Since the , 
philosophical indeterminist’s doctrine of freedom 
and moral responsibility has denied the existence 
of deterministic laws of human behavior, our 
problem now is whether that doctrine can allow 
that there are irreducibly statistical laws ‘of 
human behavior. 

My answer is that it cannot. Consider a statistical 
law (whose statisticality we presume to’ be irre- 
ducible) stating with near certainty that, of all the 
people belonging to a certain reference class, in 
the long run 80 per cent will commit a certain kind 
of crime at sometime during their adulthood. 
To be sure, this statistical law would not entitle 
us to say that any particular individual(s) be- 
longing to the reference class will become criminal ; 
hence it does not preclude the possibility that some 
particular person (or persons) who did, in fact, 
commit the crime, might have been among the 
20 per cent whose conduct is legal and that, to this 
extent, the person in question be regarded as having 
acted “freely” in the indeterminist sense. Insofar 
as responsibility is an individual matter, it might 
even seem that our statistical law would permit the 
indeterminist to claim that his conditions for being 
held morally responsible are met by each member 
of the reference class who does commit the crime 
in question. For the cardinal one of these concitions 
is that each person guilty of the crime “could have 
done otherwise” under the given kinds of con- 
ditions. l 

But in what sense does the statistical law under 
consideration entitle one to say that each criminal 
could have done otherwise when it tells us that in the 
long run, one out of every five members of the 
reference class does avoid the crime, i.e., that the 
probability of crime avoidance is 1/5? As Kurt 
Baier has helpfully put it, the statistical law 
entitles us to say, with regard to any particular 
individual, A, who commits the crime that, for all 
we know, it might well have been A who would not 
commit the crime. But the law does not entitle us 
to say that the individual who commits the crime 
could have done otherwise. The former says merely 
that on the basis of the law we could not tell who 
would commit the crime. The latter asserts that 
those who we know committed the crime could 
have refrained from committing it. The former 
expresses ignorance of what a particular person 
would do, the latter claims knowledge of what he . 
could have done instead of what he did do. Hence the 
indeterminist is not even entitled to invoke the 
statistical law to assert that anyone of the criminals 
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could have done otherwise in the merely dis- 
tributive sense of “anyone.” A fortiori, he cannot 
appeal to the statisticality of the law to make the 
-following claim, as required by his cardinal con- 
dition for ascribing moral responsibility: in the 
collective sense of “anyone,” each and every one of 
the culprits in the reference class could have 
avoided the crime under the given circumstances 
in both the short and long run. Nay, if the statistical 
| law is to have empirical content by having finitary 
significance, this contention contradicts the statistical 
law for any typical long finitary run of cases. 

We see that the statistical law under considera- 
tion, whose statisticality we are presuming to be 
irreducible, assures sufficient causality to preclude 
the kind of freedom required by the philosophical 
indeterminist for the assignment of moral responsi- 
bility. If the indeterminist denies the existence of 
freedom and the justice of punishment on the 
assumption of deterministic laws of human be- 
havior, then he cannot assent to the punishment of 
individuals belonging to reference classes con- 
cerning which statistical laws assert a behavioral 
regularity. Accordingly, the indeterminist must 
have moral objections to deterministic and 
statistical laws of human behavior alike. And this 
means tbat he is logically committed to the 
futility of the behavioral scientist’s quest even for 
statistical laws. 

The analysis we have offered is applicable at 
once to the case of remorse, regret, or guilt. We 
sometimes experience remorse over past conduct 
when we reconsider that conduct in the light of 
different motives or of a new awareness of its con- 
sequences. Once we bring a different awareness 
of consequences and/or a new set of motives to 
bear on a given situation, we may feel that a 
different decision is called for. If our motives or 
appraisals do not change, we do not regret a past. 
deed no matter how reprehensible it would other- 
wise appear. Nathan Hale told a British court that 
he wished he had more than one life to give for the 
-American revolution. And many a killer has 
honestly declared that if he had to choose again, 
he would do again precisely what he had done. In 
that case, the relevant motives had not changed. 
Regret is an expression of our emotion toward the 
disvalue and injustice which issued from our past 
conduct, as seen in the light of new motives. The 
. regret we experience can then act as a deterrent 
against the repetition of past behavior which issued 
in disvalue. If the determinist expresses regret con- 
cerning past misconduct, he is applying motives of 
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self-improvement to himself but not indulging in 
retroactive self-blame. Now answering for one’s 
past misdeeds may redirect later conduct. Thus, by 
responsibility for misdeeds the determinist does 
not mean ‘retroactive blame-worthiness, but rather 
liability to reformative or educative punishment. Punish- 
ment is educative in the sense that, when properly 
administered, it institutes countercauses to the 
repetition of injurious conduct. For the determinist 
who wishes to spare culprits no less than others 
gratuitous suffering, punishment is never an end in 
itself. It is not intended as a revenge-catharsis. The 
humane determinist rejects as barbarous the 


` primitive vengeful idea of retaliatory, retributive, 


or vindictive punishment. He condemns hurting a 
man simply because the i inan has hurt others, for the 
same reason that he would condemn stealing from 
a thief or cheating a swindler. He fails to see how 
the damage done by the wrongdoer is remedied 
by the mere infliction of pain or sorrow on the 
culprit, unless such infliction of pain promises to 
act as a causal deterrent against the repetition of 
evil conduct. For the humane determinist, the 
decision whether pain is to be inflicted on the 
culprit, and, if so, to what extent, is governed 
solely by the conduciveness of such punishment to 
the reform and re-education of the culprit and to 
repairing his damage, where possible, or to the 
deterrence of other potential criminals. The 
requirement that punishment can be expected to 
be reformatory does not itself specify what choice 
is to be made among two equally effective punish- 
ments of differing severity. But the use of the moral 
requirement that gratuitous suffering be avoided as 
a principle of justice does indeed make this choice 
unique. The mathematics professor at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania whose three-year-old 
daughter was murdered by an adolescent in 
Philadelphia nobly disavowed all cave-man re- 
venge. But he did ask for greater preventive efforts 
in diagnosing potentially homicidal but seemingly 
exemplary adolescents. 

The implementation of this conception requires 
psychological and sociological research into causal 
connections and the institution of a rational prison 
system. If kindness rather than punishment were 
to deter the recidivist criminal, then it is clearly 
rational to be kind. The design and organization 
of the penal system must be set up accordingly, 
and the social cost would probably be less. Revenge 
seekers do not care whether prison hardens 
criminals further, nor whether the social cost of 
protecting society increases further. Their motto is 
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that of the English schoolmaster: “Be pure in 
heart boys, or Pl flog you until you are.” 

On the determinist view of punishment as 
educative, “punishment” of the criminally insane 
automatically takes the form of treatment since 
their insanity makes for their lack of a unified 
point, as it were, for applying a counter-motive 
by the usual kinds of punishment. Indeed, modern 
brain research. indicates ‘that felons committing 
wanton crimes of violence from irresistible impulses 
they themselves cannot understand, often suffer 
from temporal lobe brain diseage’and other lesions 
of the brain. In a number of cases, this damage can 
be traced to head injuries, accident during birth, 
and poor nutrition in the early years of life. Instead 
of counseling the infliction of futile vindictive 
reprisal on such-culprits from anger and fear, the 
humane determinist enjoins the courts to screen 
all such offenders so that they may receive appro- 
priate neurological therapy, if at all possible. 

Insanity and punishment should not be judged 
by the McNaughton criterion of English law: 
“Did the wrong-doer ‘really know’ the difference 
between right and wrong at the time of the act?” 
For this criterion does not suffice to determine 
whether a man is sane in the sense of being capable 
of being deterred from repeating his crime by the 
same punishment that would deter the rest of us. 
Often a man who is judged sane by the traditional 
criterion does not respond to the standard punish- 
ment and may even be attracted by the prospect of 
such punishment. 

Our legal and penal system is to a certain extent 
an inconsistent and unresolved compromise be- 
tween the revenge philosophy of medieval spiritism 
which prescribed tortures for the insane and a 
grudging recognition of some of the findings of 
modern science concerning the conditions breeding 
criminal behavior. For the humane determinist, 
there is no “tempering of justice with mercy”: the 
punishment is never made more severe than is 
believed necessary to reform the criminal or 
prevent him from ‘continuing his destructive 
behavior. “Tempering justice with mercy” is the 
philosophy of either a revenge-seeker who has 
qualms or a man who is torn between the revenge 
conception and the reformatory one. 

. The New York Sun editorially supported revenge 
in the Leopold parole case and said that reform is 
not enough, although it was not against throwing 
in a touch of mercy for good measure. On the other 
hand, the great attorney Clarence Darrow, who 
was as warmhearted as he was mistaken, used a 
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revenge conception of punishment in conjurction. 
with a belief in determinism to plead with his juries 
that criminals should be excused for their misdeeds, 
since they did not “choose their own character.” 
But he and most of his juries failed to realize that 
the notion of choosing one’s own character is self- 
contradictory, and hence this notion can hardly 
be used to characterize the conditions under which 
revengeful or vindictive punishment would be just. 

Contrary to Darrow, we see that a humane 
determinism does not.entail the doctrine that “tout 
comprendre, c’est tout pardonner,” i.e., does not 
claim that to understand all is to forgive all: punish- 


_ment that prevents or deters human beings from 


committing acts issuing in much greater pain than 
is inflicted ‘by the punishment is the lesser evil. 
But in the case of injurious conduct which qualifies 
as compelled in the above literal sense, the de- 
terminist.does not administer punishment. For the 
dispositions of a person who acted injuriously 
under literal compulsion were irrelevant causally to 
his so acting. And since the volitional dispositions 
of such a person require no reforming on this 
score, punishment would be completely misplaced, 
gratuitous, and unjust in such a case. Thus, if an 
act which is socially injurious is committed under 
posthypnotic suggestion, it would be misplaced :to 
punish the individual in the sense of attempting to 
use means of punishment usually appropriate to 
the deterrence of unhypnotized individuals who 
commit the same injurious act. For the individual 
who underwent posthypnotic suggestion would 
presumably not be disposed to repeat the act when 
not hypnotized even though the’ other relevant 
circumstances are the same. As we noted earlier, 
the interference with the person’s freedom by the 
posthypnotic suggestion is constituted by the fact 
that when he acts under the suggestion, he is not 
responding to motivational stimulae from outside 
on the basis of his normally operative dispositional 
makeup, although it is true that he is doing what 
the hypnotist instructed him to do quasi-voluntarily 
in the sense that his hand is not being physically 
forced from outside, as it were. Hence the only 
punishment appropriate in the case of such a post- 
hypnotically induced misdeed would. be deterrence 
of the individual against re-submitting to that kind 
of risky hypnosis. 

For the determinist, therefore, the theoretical 
edifice of responsibility for misdeeds and liability 
to punishment rests importantly on his distinction 
between voluntary and literally compelled , be- 
havior. And he emphasizes that the pertinent - 
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crucial difference between these two kinds of 
behavior is not gainsaid-in the least by his con- 
tention that there are causes for both kinds of 
behavior. Our focus has been on responsibility for 
misdeeds. But our account of the humane deter- 
minist’s position is readily extended to the case of 
ascribing responsibility for desirable deeds. In the 
latter case, to assign responsibility is to give credit 
with a view to reinforcing the desirable behavior 
patterns. i 

It is apparent that the entire problem of responsi- 
bility can be solved within the domain of deter- 
ministic assumptions. Thus the issue is not whether 
conduct is determined but rather by what factors it is 


determined, when responsibility is to be assigned: ` 


specified kinds of insanity, compulsion in the literal 
sense, ordinary volition, etc. And it is‘clear now 
why the determinist does not see any merit in the 
claim that culprits should be exempt from punish- 
ment merely because they could not have acted 
differently under the given conditions. Far from 
facing insuperable difficulties with the problem of 
responsibility, the determinist and the scientific 
psychologist now challenge the indeterminist to 
provide a logical foundation for a penal system. We 
recall that the indeterminist accused the determinist 
of cruelly punishing people who, if determinism is 
true, cannot help acting as they do. The deter- 
minist now turns the tables on his antagonist and 
accuses him of being gratuitously vengeful, on the 
grounds that the indeterminist is committed by his 
own theory to a retaliatory theory of punishment. 
The indeterminist cannot consistently expect to 
achieve anything better than retaliation by in- 
flicting punishment; for were he to admit that 
punishment will causally influence all or some of 
the criminals, then he would be abandoning the 
basis for his entire argument against the deter- 
minist. As Leszek Kolakowski has rightly re- 
marked, ‘‘it is an obvious truth . . . that if one 
believes punishment . . . can be effective, then one 
posits by that very fact some kind of determinism of 
human behavior.”!4 


C. Other Arguments of the Indeterminist 


It is sometimes said that, when applied to man, 
the deterministic doctrine becomes untenable by 
virtue of becoming self-contradictory. This con- 
tention is often stated as follows: ““The determinist, 
by his own doctrine, must admit that his very 
acceptance of determinism was causally con- 
ditioned or determined. Since he could not help 
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accepting it, he cannot argue that he has chosen a 
true doctrine.” To justify this claim, it is first 
pointed out rightly that determinism implies a 
causal determination of its own acceptance by its 
defenders. Then it is further maintained, however, 
that since the determinist could not, by his own 
theory, help accepting déterminism, under the 
given conditions, he can have no confidence in its 
truth. Thus it is asserted that the determinist’s 
acceptance of his own doctrine was forced upon 
him. I submit that this inference involves a radical 
fallacy. The proponent of this argument is 
gratuitously invoking the view that if our beliefs 
have causes, these causés force the beliefs in question 
upon us, against our better judgment, as it were. 
Nothing could be further from the truth; this 
argument is another case of confusing causation with 
compulsion. Its proponent fails to allow that the 
decisive cause of the acceptance of determinism by 
one of its adherents may have been his belief that 
the available evidence supports this doctrine. And 
evidence is a uniquely distinguished touchstone 
for gaining true knowledge of the world. For what 
makes a factual claim true is that it asserts what is 
the case. And the very existence of the state of 
affairs truly affirmed by the claim will then 
manifest itself to us under appropriate conditions 
in the form of evidence for it. 

The causal generation of a belief does not, of 
itself, detract in the least from its truth. My belief 
that I address a class at certain times derives from 
the fact that the presence of students in their seats 
is causally inducing certain images on the retinas 
of my eyes at those times, and that these images, 
in turn, then cause me to infer that corresponding 
people are actually present before me. The reason 
why I do not suppose that I am witnessing a 
performance of Aida at those times is that the 
images which Aida, Radames, and Amneris would 
produce are not then in my visual field. The causal 
generation of a belief in no way detracts from its 
veridicality. In fact, if a given belief were not pro- 
duced in us by definite causes, we should have no 
reason to accept that belief as a correct description 
of the world, rather than some other belief arbi- 
trarily selected. Far from making knowledge either 
adventitious or impossible, the deterministic theory 
about tke origin of our beliefs alone prevides the 
basis for thinking that our judgments of the world 
are or may be true. Knowing and judging are 
indeed causal processes in which the facts we judge 
are determining elements along with the cerebral 


141, Kolakowski, “Determinism and Responsibility,” in Toward a Marxist Humanism (New York, 1968), p. 188. 
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mechanism aioa in their interpretation. It 


ee follows that although the determinist’s assent to his 
own doctrine is, caused or determined, the truth ` 


of determinism is not jeopardized by this fact; if 
anything; it is made credible. 

. ° More generally, both true beliefs and. false 
`. beliefs have. psychological causes. The difference 
between a true or warranted belief and a false or 
unwarranted one must therefore be sought not in 
whether the belief i in question is caused; instead, the 
K difference “must, be sought in the particular 
‘character: of the psychological causal factors which 
issued in the entertaining of the belief; a warrantedly 
held belief, which has the presumption of being true, is 


of supporting evidence. Assent in the face of awareness 
of a lack of supporting: -evidence is irrational, 
although there ar¢'indeed psychological causes in 
such cases for giving assent. Thus, one person may 
be prompted to give assent to a certain belief 
solely because this belief is wish-fulfilling for him, 
while another midy accept the same conclusion in 
response to hjs recognition of the existence of 
strong supporting evidence.!5 

I hope that these considerations have shown, 
therefore, that it is entirely possible to give a causal 
account ofboth rational and irrational beliefs and 
behavior. And since a causal account, is based on 
principles and. regularities which are based on 
evidence, it follows that we can indeed give a 
rational explanation of why it is that people do 
behave irrationally under certain conditions, no 
less than we can provide a causal account of their 
rational behavior.:* 

Lastly, a remark on the belief that determinism 
would lead to moral cynicism: why should my 
belief that my motives for wishing to. help someone 
are caused lessen my readiness to implement my 
desire to help that person? Lincoln’s view that his 
own beliefs (ethical and other) were causally de- 
termined did not weaken in the least his desire to 
abolish Negro slavery, as demanded by his ethical 
theory; and similarly for Augustine, Calvin; 
Spinoza, and hosts of lesser men. Furthermore, it is 
inconsistent for an indeterminist to invoke a 
causal connection between the espousal of deter- 
minism and moral cynicism. 


III. Is Love MEASURABLE? 


The phenomena involving human affection 
have sometimes been adduced as concrete evidence 


1950), p. 120. 
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against the existence of laws of human behavior. 
Human love, we are told, is in principle 


'“intängible” or not. amenable to measurement. 


Hence it is claimed that love does not lend itself 
to description by laws and thereby eludes scientific 
understariding. The proponents of this indeter- 
minist view* do not, of course, mean mere in- 
tangibility in the purely etymological sense that 


.would accord to the sense of touch a preferred 


status as an avenue of scientific knowledge. But 
awareness :of our -reasons for not regarding that 
sense as having unique reliability will throw light 
on the issue of the alleged intangibility or non- 


measurability of love. These reasons emerge from 
one to which a person gave assent in response to AWATENESS: f 


the following twofold considerations. 

(a) As far as vision alone is concerned, we can 
interpret the visually bent appearance of a stick 
partially immersed. in water as follows: the stick 
bends when partially immersed and then unbends 
when taken: out. By means of pure vision, we are 
quite ignorant of any optical theories of refraction. 
But the sense of touch is invoked by some to 
declare, that sight deceived us as to the condition 
of the ‘stick: touch tells us that the partially 
immersed stick is straight. Hence, here touch 
presumably corrects sight. 

(6) But the inverse order of trustworthiness pre- 
vails among the senses of sight and touch in 
regard .to ascertaining the dimensions of a dis- 
tressing cavity in one’s tooth: tactile exploration 
with the tongue suggests a huge crater but the 
dentist’s mirror is held to tell the true story 
visually. 

How can we oscillate like that in accepting the 
verdicts of a given sense organ in one case and not 
in the other? The answer was given by Immanuel 
Kant when he said that percepts without concepts 
are blind. Theories are used to assess the significance 
of observational findings. And the same holds true 
for measures, whether in physics or psychology. For 
some measures are totally devoid of theoretical 
significance, while other measures do indeed 
possess such significance. A given kind of measure, 
has theoretical significance if it is explanatorily 
andjor predictively fruitful by virtue of being 
lawfully linked to other quantities or attributes, as 
we shall now see. 

Suppose that I were to define the “Mathew 
measure” of a person at a given time as follows: 
blood count, multiplied by the number of hairs, 
divided by the square root of the height, the 


48 Cf. Erich Fromm’s useful comments on Sigmund Freud’s views on this issue in his Psychoanalysis and Religion (New Haven, 
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measure being plus or minus depending on whether 
the person is Rh-+ or —. I venture to say that 
although’ this is a perfectly well-defined measure, 
no physiologist would be interested in it. Again, 
suppose that I were to define “the George-index of 
a piece of metal” as follows: 3/2 7, times its mass, 
times the square root of its electrical conductivity, 
divided by 45 times its volume. The George-index 
plays no.role in metallurgy. Neither is the Mathew- 
measure of interest to the physiologist. And why 


not? Because these respective measures ‘Or indices - 


are not lawfully (predictively) related to other 
properties whose occurrence is of concern to the 


physiologist or metallurgist. Similarly, there are a . 


host of perfectly trivial measures of love that one 
could introduce and which are unavailing, not 
because they fail to generate numbers, but because 
they are explanatorily sterile. Thus, consider the 
following measures of love: disregarding ethical 
or legal complications, how much electric shock 
or how much imprisonment up to ten years would 
a man be willing to stand to marry, the woman he 
loves? Apart from its impracticality, the sterility 
of this measure lies in the fact that it is not lawfully 
related to whether a man will exhibit other types of 
behavior which his wife may expect from him by 
virtue of his love. Thus, there is no “intangibility”’ 
of love in the sense of lack of measures per se, i.e., 
of procedures which generate numbers. non- 
arbitrarily. On the other hand, if the “‘intangi- 
bility” of love is held to lie in the purely inferential, 
indirect knowledge we have of other people’s 
feelings of affection toward us, then indeed 
neutrinos, nuclear forces, and the interiors of stars 
would also have to be deemed “intangible” and 
scientifically intractable, which they are surely not. 

But, you might ask, do we not have reason to 
think that in the human domain there simply are 
no theoretically significant fruitful measures at all, 
and correlatively, no regularities, whereas in 
physical science there are some celebratedly 
successful measures and laws? This seems to me a 
misleading oversimplification. First of all, there 
are a host of reliable indices of the presence or 
absence of love which we generally regard as 
obvious because of their familiarity. It is banal to 
say that the willful and knowing throwing of 
sulphuric acid by a man into the face of another for 
pay is a reliable index of deficient affection and 
even callous indifference to human suffering. And 
it is. equally trite to predict that under the usual 
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assumed initial conditions, the vast .majority ‘of 


. undergraduates will stay away from, their -college 


campuses during: vacations. Similarly, people are 
unimpressed when a businessman makes de- 
pendable forecasts of the economic fortunes of 
neighborhood grocery stores in small-communities. 


But they ask economists to predict t the state of the .- l 


U.S. national economy. for the ‘next ten, years. 


‘Why? Because the exigencies of life confer great 


urgency on’ the, immediate solution’ .of „highly 
complex problems by the social scientist at.times .. 
when he is no more ready to cope.with thése þar- 
ticular problems than Galileo was to discover 
general relativity or Pascal, was to design the 
rocketry of planetary probes. To be sure, there are 
social demands made on the physical scientist also. 
But almost any discovery by him issuing in a 
change in the externals of life will be hailed as an 
indication of the power of the scientific method to 
deal with inanimate nature and will be contrasted 
with the failure of the psychiatrist to find the cause 
and cure of schizophrenia and ‘of the political 
scientist to devise an ‘immediately workable dis- 
armament agreement. Psychoanalysis was no 
sooner born when it was confronted with the 
demand to administer successful therapy. Yet no 
one complained in 1905 that the special theory of 
relativity failed to provide an engineering recipe 
for a controlled nuclear chain reaction,!® although 
its possibility was foreseen. When people say that 
the physical sciences are more successful than the 
social sciences, what measure of failure do they 
use? I believe that the implicit measure is very often 
the relative social urgency of the problems which 
these disciplines leave unsolved. It is clear that in 
such comparison the social or behavioral sciences 
are bound to-end up on the bottom. But, this 
purely pregmatic measure has none of the derogatory 
implications for the scientific tractability of man 
which indeterminists claim. 


di IV. Quanrum Prysics AND 
? THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL 


Tn the sense of our Sect. II, B above, let us here- 
after assume the irreducibility of the statistical 
links asserted by quantum physics between the 
attributes of individual events in physical space and 
time. And let us examine the import of this assumed 
kind of quantum mechanical indeterminism for the 
possibility of the scientific study of man by stating 


18 Cf Philipp Frank, Einstein, His Life and Times (New York, 1947), pp. 66-67 and 173-174, 
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what conclusions, if any, seem to be warranted by 
the logic of the situation concerning free will.1? 

I have argued above that our retrospective feel- 
ing of freedom that we could have acted otherwise 
does not tell us that our decisions are uncaused in 
the sense that they could have been different in the 
face of the same kinds of relevant circumstances 
and desires. Furthermore, so far as I can see, our 
feeling of freedom merely discloses that often we 
can do what we wish, but not that we can will what 
desires we shall have. As we saw, the very concept 
of ‘I’ or of self already involves a set of dispositions 
which come into play when this self finds itself with 
desires that it has not: chosen from scratch and 


deliberates in response to them. In short, I have - 


maintained that the kind of feeling of freedom 
which the indeterminist takes for granted does not, 
in fact, exist. But I defer until Section V below 
a discussion of the interesting new gloss which the 
brain physicist Donald MacKay has put upon the 
feeling of freedom. 

I therefore regard as wholly ill-conceived the 
quest for indeterministic neurological correlates of 
the non-existent kind of feeling of freedom postu- 
lated by the indeterminist free willist. For the non- 
existence of the latter kind of feeling seems to me 
to make it idle to try to find quantum processes in 
the nervous system which are its supposed physical 
correlates. Moreover, in the present state of neuro- 
physiology, it would seem to be quite unclear what 
is the physico-neurological correlate of the feeling 
of freedom which I claim we do experience, 
namely, the feeling or informational awareness 
state that we can often do what we wish under 
given circumstances and that under other circum- 
stances we might well both have different desires 
and act differently. By the same token, even if the 
retrospective feeling of freedom did disclose any- 
thing incompatible with the causal generation of 
our decisions—which I claim it does not—it is 
altogether unclear in the present state of neuro- 
physiology how the discoveries of quantum physics 
could be adduced to show on the level of the human 
organism that this feeling must have a foundation in 
fact. Nay, I now want to argue that such an infer- 
ence must be a non-sequttur for the following reason: 
an assumedly irreducible quantum mechanical 
indeterminism is itself fully compatible with a kind 
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of determinism on the level of human behavior that 
denies epiphenomenalism and is coupled with the 
denial of the existence of any soul substance or dis- 
embodied consciousness. 

Let us denote the predicate variables used in the 
physicalistic vocabulary of neurophysiology and 
biochemistry by letters “Pj,” “Ps,” “Pa” etc. 
And let a and ¢ be variables ranging over real 


- numbers, so that, in general, any one of the vari- 


ables P, can assume one of the values a at some 
one time #. The neuro-physiological state Sp of an 
organism at some time ¢) would therefore be given 
by an n-tuplet of specifications Paar in which only 
the value of to would have to be the same. 

Analogously, let the predicate variables of a 
mentalistic psychological vocabulary be denoted by 
Wr, Ya » « Wy, Where it is left open whether the 
individual attributes over which these variables can 
range are specified by means of real numbers, 
integers or in some other way. Thus one of the Ym 
might range over the awareness states covering the 
spectrum between manic elation and deep depres- 
sion, while another of the ¢,, might range over the 
various visually discriminable color contents of 
awareness: In this non-committal sense, let partic- 
ular values of K represent the individual attributes 
in the range of any one of the predicates Ym, while 
t is the time variable as before. Then the mental 
state S} of a human organism at any given time to, 
as distinct from its physical (neurophysiological) 
state Sp, is given by an m-tuplet of specifications 
YmKt,: And the total P-cum-~ state of the organism 
at the given time fo would then be given by ans 
(n + m)-tuplet of specifications (Prato mE tp): 

Then, to say that the organism behaves deter- 
ministically with respect to this set of attributes of 
state is to say the following: there is one or more 
laws such that the organism’s total P-cum-i state at 
any one time ¢ is uniquely specified by its corres- 
ponding total P-cum- state at one or more other 
times. , 

Now assume, merely for the sake of argument, 
that the Sp description itself can be furnished by 
means of quantum mechanics, supplemented by 
some explicit definitions of neurophysiological 
and/or biochemical terms. And let us be mindful 
of our initial assumption of the irreducibility of the 
statistical character of quantum mechanics in the 


17 This supplanting of classical determinism by the mere statistico-determinism of quantum physics need not be predicated 
on a version of the latter which precludes the simultaneous measurability of exact values of the conjugate variables of Heisenberg’s 


Indeterminacy Relations: see James L. Park and Henry Margenau, “Simultaneous Measurability 


in Quantum Theory,” 


International Fournal of Theoretical Physics, vol. 1 (1968), pp. 211-283. Cf also A. Grūnbaum, “Determinism in the Light of 
Recent Physics,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 54 (1957), Sect. 2, pp. 713-715. 
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sense of Sect. II, B. It is thus being assumed now 
that, in general, the lawful links between the 
various Sp states obtaining at different times are 
irreducibly statistical with respect to the attributes 


of quantum mechanical entities. One of the logical 


consequences of this assumption is the following: 
there does not exist any physical mode of preparing 
systems so as to yield in every case (i.e., with certainty) 
a preassigned pair of exact measured values (x, p) 
fer position and momentum, or for other conjugate 
attributes. It is crucial for our particular purposes 
here to note that this negative existential statement 
of quantum theory is predicated on the exclusion of 
at least a large proper subset of the mentalistic 
predicates m from the descriptions of the physical 
modes of preparing systems on which measure- 
ments are then made. 

Given these considerations, we see that there is 
logical compatibility between (1) an irreducibly 
statistical temporal evolution of the human 
organism’s Sp states, taken by themselves, and (2) 
a deterministic temporal evolution of the total 
P-cum- states whose specification draws on the 
full range of the p. And this logical compatibility 
exhibits the non-sequitur in the inference that a 
Presumed indeterminist feeling of freedom must 
have a foundation in quantum mechanical fact. 
Needless to say, nothing in this demonstration of a 
non-sequitur depends on whether there are, in fact, 
good empirical grounds for a P-cum- determinism 
or not. Hence this charge of non-sequitur is not 
erected on begging the question. Indeed, it does 
not gainsay my charge of non-sequitur that I allow, 
of course, for the future discovery of empirical 
evidence that would lead psychophysics to postu- 
late the irreducible statisticality of the P-cum-) 
evolution. 

The compatibility of Sp statistico-indeterminism 
with P-cum-% determinism which I have claimed 
presupposes as a necessary condition that any given 
Sp substate of the organism at a time f, can coexist 
at i, with any one of many different mental states Sy 
rather than uniquely giving rise to only one 
particular S,. Otherwise, the assumed P-cum~p 
determinism would make for a deterministic linkage 
among the Sp states themselves, in contravention of 
quantum mechanics. Indeed, the range of different 
Sy, any one of which can coexist with any given Sp 
at any one time, must be sufficiently great to make 
for the quantum mechanical probabilistic spread 
among the subsequent Sp in the context of the 
P-cum-) determinism. 

For precisely this reason, our putative P-cum-y 
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determinism constitutes a denial of epiphenom- 
enalism: the mental states S, have causal efficacy 
precisely because their copresence with the physical 
states Sp transforms the merely probabilistic link- 
ages among the latter alone into deterministic 
ones! To take an absurdly oversimplified example, 
let the role of the human soma be played by an 
electron, and let its Sp state at t, be an energy 
eigenstate, which is followed by a position measure- 
ment at a later time t. A repeated repreparation of 
the same energy state Sp will then issue in a dis- 
persion of subsequently measured position values. 
But if this free electron could play the role of the 


_soma in the human organism and the above energy 


Sp were to coexist with some one of the many 
mental Sy assumedly compatible with it, then the 
position and S, at, any subsequent time ‘would be 
uniquely-determined on the strength of the assumed 
P-cum-y determinism. 

In characterizing the postulated P-cum-~ deter- 
minism, I stated that it can also be coupled with 
the naturalistic denial of the existence of any soul 
substance or disembodied ‘consciousness. In our 
context, this denial takes the form of asserting that 
the occurrence of the -attributes requires a 
neurophysiological (biochemical) material base or 
perhaps a cybernetic-hardware base: And this 
existential dependence may take the form that the 
coexistence relation among the Sy. and Sp is a 
many-one rather than a many-many relation. So 
much for the speculative P-cum-) determinism. 

Perhaps there are cases in which the human eye 
responds to as little energy as a single photon or 
in which the triggering of neurons is a statistical 
affair in the sense of being a physical process 
sufficiently microscopic to be subject to quantum 
indeterminacies. If these processes of vision or 
neural excitation then issue in particular responses 
and actions or inactions on the part of humans in 
whose bodies they transpire, then one can say that 
quantum indeterminacies enter into human macro- 
conduct and one can speak of a corresponding 
reduction in predictability in principle. Hence, the 
most drastic kind of revision that quantum physics 
itself could possibly compel in the deterministic 
conception of human behavior is that at least some 
of the laws governing human behavior are irreduc- 
ibly statistical and that the percentages ingredient 
in them differ significantly from 100 per cent. But 
we saw in Sect. II, B that such statisticality can 
lend no support at all to the particular empirical 
claims of freedom made by the philosophical 
indeterminist as part of his moral doctrine. And 
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thus, irreducibly statistical laws of human o 
do not satisfy the cardinal condition laid down by 
_ the philosophical indeterrninist for’ the assignment 
of moral responsibility. Moreover, unless it is shown- 
that a significant number of human responses are *. 
indeed subject to quantum indeterminacies, it 
would seem that the vast bulk if not all human 
responses and acts involve physical agencies of 
such magnitude that quantum indeterminacies. 
become irrelevant to them and classical deter- 
ministic characterization holds to all intents and 
purposes for these physical agencies. ` 

It is hoped that this discussion of the alleged 
intangibility of man’s inner life and of the bearing 
of quantum indeterminacy on human freedom has 
served ‘to support the view that there are very 
important respects in which science can and ought 
to deal cognitively with man—as with the rest of 
nature. 


V. AuTo-PREDICTABILITY AND FREEDOM OF 
AcTION IN A DETERMINISTIC UNIVERSE 


In Sect. I, we noted Popper’s result concerning 
the limitations governing aufo-predictability of a 
determimstically evolving system. In his 1967 
Eddington Memorial Lecture Freedom of Action in a 
Mechanistic Universe (Cambridge, 1967)—hereafter 
cited as “FAMU”—D. M. MacKay offers an 
account of the import of this limited auto-predict- 
ability for freedom of action in a deterministic 
world. MacKay likewise appeals to Bohr’s 1948 
thesis that the subjective and causal explanations of 
‘voluntary acts are complementary in Bohr’s technical 
sense of that term (FAMU, pp. 25 and 39). 

I shall summarize MacKay’s interesting account 
in order to make some comments on it and relate it 
to the preceding analysis. 

MacKay invites us to suppose that the iien 
“brain were as mechanical as clockwork, and as 
accessible to deterministic analysis” (FAMU, p. 8). 
Then he calls attention to “the change that must 
take place in the physical brain (according to 
mechanistic brain theory itself) when knowledge is 
acquired by a human agent” (FAMU, p. g). And 
he argues that “even then—even with this wildly 
idealized pre-Heisenberg conception ofa physically 
determinate brain—the denial of human freedom 
in general would be not only unfounded but 
demonstrably mistaken” (FAMU, p. 8). Let us see 
more specifically how MacKay construes the 
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Applications of Popper’ 3 limited auto-predictability 


to the cognitive brain mechanism, and how he 
reasons that consequently there is a brain-theoretic 
confirmation of our subjective focling of freedom to 
choose. 

MacKay writes: “Now we have pated T the 
sake ọf argument the assumption that what a man 
believes, sees, feels, or thinks is rigorously repre- 
sented by the state of his brain, so that someone 
who ‘knew the code’ could ‘read off? what goes on 
in his mind from the state of his brain. (In practice, 
of course, this is ludicrously beyond the bounds 
of possibility, but that is beside the present point)” 
(FAMU, pp. 27-28). Thus he contends that “if we 
suppose that what a person believes is rigorously 
represented. by the state of what we may call his 
cognitive: ‘mechanism, then discrete, non-negligible 
changes in what he believes must entail discrete, 
non-negligible changes in that state’ (FAMU, 
p. 11). In terms of the notation of our preceding 
Sect. IV, the mechanistic brain theory whose 
import MacKay proposes to develop presumably 
asserts the following: There is a single-valued 
function having the set of brain state types Sp as 
domain and the set of mental state types S, as 
range, so that distinct belief-state types S, cannot 
be associated with one and the same brain state 
type Sp, although it might be (FAMU, p. 25n) that 
different kinds of Sp are associated with one kind of 
Sy 
“On the basis of this version of mechanistic brain 
theory, MacKay’s dialectic concerning limited 


auto-predictability becomes specific. Says he: 


It follows that even if the brain were as mechanical 
as clockwork, no completely detailed present or 
future?! description of a man’s brain can be equally 
accurate whether the man believes it or not. (a) It may 
be accurate before he believes it, and then it would 
automatically be rendered out of date by the brain- 
changes produced by his believing it; or (6) it might 
be possible to arrange that the brain-changes produced 
by his believing it would bring his brain into the state 
it describes, in which case it must be inaccurate 
unless he believes it, so he would not be in error to 
disbelieve it. (FAMU, pp. 11~12.) 


Accordingly, MacKay immediately draws the 
following fundamental distinction between auto- 
predictability (i.e. W. Sellars’ universal “epistemic” 
predictability of our Sect. I), on the one hand, and 
hetero-predictability, on the other: 


18 “Some future states: may- of course be only trivially dependent on the present state. In general the effect referred 1 to will 


increase as the future state approaches,” 
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In either case, then,’ the brain-description lacks-the 
“take it or leave it” character of scientific descriptions 
of the rest of the physical ‘world, since its validity 
depends precisely upon whether the subject takes it or 


leaves it! True, any. number of detached observers ` 


could predict whether the subject will “take it” or 
“leave it”; but this prediction in turn, though valid 
_ for the observers in detachment, would lack any 
“take it or leave it” validity for the subject. It would 


still be true that for such brain-states, and future. 


. events causally dependent upon them, no universally 
valid (pre) determination exists: no complete and certain 
prediction waits undiscovered upon which the subject 
and his observers would be correct to agree. 

Notice that we are not saying only that the subject 

‘cannot make or discover a prediction of his future brain- 
states, but that there exists no definitive prediction that 
could claim his assent. There is thus no question here 
of “ignorance of the truth” on the subject’s part, nor 
are we concerned with what he subjectively feels about 
the future event. What we are saying is that as a matter 
of objective fact, whatever he feels about it, the event 
in question is one about which for him no definitive 
information yet exists. 

It would be nonsensical, and not just ineffectual, 
for him to “wish he knew” what form the event 
would take; for on that matter there is nothing final 
for him to know. Even though the whole physical 
process concerned were as mechanical as clockwork, 
his special relation to it makes an observer’s view for 
him not just unknowable but logically invalid and 
inconclusive. For him, strange as it may, seem, the 
only logically admissible view is that this particular 
future event is as yet indsterminate. (FAMU, pp. 12-13.) 


MacKay is clearly introducing a special technical 
use of the terms “determinate” (or “determined”) 
and “indeterminate” (or “undetermined”). For he 
assumes rather than denies that future brain 
events are causally determined physically. But he is 
concerned to distinguish this established sense of 
the term “determined” from the special, different 
sense of having a determinate specification with 
a demonstrable claim to unconditional assent 
(FAMU, pp. 12, 17, 20, 21, 22, 24). For in view of 
the limitations governing auto-predictability in the 
face of presumedly universal hetero-predictability, 
MacKay deems it essential to render the fact that a 
prediction’s possession of an unconditional claim to 
assent is relative to the person in a very special way: In 
the case of at least some future states of the brains of 
human agents, there is no unique, fully detailed 
predictive specification which can demonstrably 
command the unconditional assent of everyone, 
since the subjective assent of the agent would, in 
general, materially affect the accuracy of the 
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specification. MacKay understands a predictive 


specification’s claim to assent from a person P to be 
“unconditional” iff its accuracy does not depend on 
its being believed by P. Hence a specification whose 
accuracy depends on the agent’s not assenting to it 
is ipso.facto deprived of any unconditional claim to 
his assent. Thus, MacKay considers it important to 
point out that brain states, and actions flowing from 
them, which are causally determined may not 
be determined-for-the-agent i in MacKay’s special 
technical sense. . 

Employing his technical sense of “determined, z 
MacKay. now proceeds’ to offer his account of 
freedom of action at the psychological as well as at _ 
the physical (brain theoretic) level. His aim is to ` 
show that a cognitive agent 4’s subjective feeling 
of freedom of choice rests on the fact, confirmable 
by outside observers, -that.at least before A makes 
up his mind, no complete prediction of his brain- 
state exisis with an unconditional, take-it-or-leave-it 
logical claim to A’s own assent. At the-same time, 
MacKay wants it to. be understood that if A is not at 
all made privy in advance to a hetero-prediction of 
the outcome of his choice, then A has no reason to 
deny ‘that there exists a prediction, both as to the 
outcome of his choice and as to what he will 
believe at the time, which the outside observers are 
correct to believe. MacKay writes: 


Let us now see how what we call a free choice 
appears in the light of our discussion. Suppose you have 
to decide at 7 p.m. whether to leave for the 7.15 P.M. 
train, or to wait for a later one. This means that just 
before 7 p.m. there are two possible descriptions of the 
future event at 7 P.m: either (G) you decide to go, or 
(W) you decide to wait. Until 7 p.m. you contemplate 
G and W as undetermined alternatives. At 7 P.M. you 
decide to go, thus making description G true and 
W false; and you act freely as far as you can tell. But 
next day a Determinist calls with a ciné film of data 
taken from your brain before 7 p.m., from which he 
can prove that the outcome was calculable in advance 
to be G. Does this evidence retrospectively refute your 
belief that your action was free? 

If “tree” were defined to mean “unpredictable by 
anyone,” then of course in that sense your belief would 
be falsified. I suggest, however, that this definition, 
though true perhaps of the “freedom” of caprice, begs 
too many questions to be adopted uncritically for the 
“freedom” of responsible action. (FAMU, p. 16.) 


Of freedom in the sense relevant to responsible 
action, MacKay says: 


To call an action “‘free”’ in this sense is therefore to 
deny the existence of any determinate specification 
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that is binding on (valid and definitive for) everyone, 
including the agent, before he makes up his mind. It is this 
kind of freedom that I suggest underlies human 
responsibility. (FAMU, p. 17.) 


And furthermore, “some of your most responsible 
actions may be highly predictable by people who 
know you well, without any examination of your 
brain” (FAMU, p. 17). 

MacKay’s characterization of action that is not 
free has very strong affinities with my category of 
action which is “compelled” in the special sense of 
our Sect. IT, B above. For he explains: 


If, however, before you made up your mind, there 
existed a determinate and unique specification of the 
outcome which could command the assent of everyone, 
including yourself, whether you knew it or not or liked 
it or not, then the case would be different. Here we 
would have to say that the outcome was not only 
predictable by others, but also inevitable by you, and you 
could not be held to have acted “freely.” (FAMU, 
p- 17.) 

Let us now distinguish the account of freedom of 
action given by MacKay at the purely psychological 
level from the one he gives at the brain theoretic 
level with a view to evaluating critically how he 

_ relates the two to one another. The former holds 
“regardless of any brain theory” (FAMU, p. 18). 
To state it more fully, he refers to the above case of 
the agent who has to decide at 7 p.m. whether to 
leave for the 7:15 P.M. train, or wait for a later one. 
And MacKay says: 


Consider the two situations (i) before 7 P.m. and (ii) at 
7 P.m., and the possibilities (a) and (b) discussed earlier. 
First, regardless of any brain theory, if a prediction 
specifies that you will take the decision at (and not 
before) 7 P.M. to go for your train, then clearly you 
must be wrong to believe it as certain and inevitable 
beforehand, since believing it as certain and inevitable 
would amount to deciding the outcome before 7 P.M.— 
which would refute the prediction! 

... At 7 P.M. on the other hand, you are ready to 
decide. It is no longer self-contradictory for you to 
accept either G or W; but you feel (indeed you might 
claim to know) that both are open to you. The crucial 
question is whether our mechanistic brain theory 
implies that you are mistaken. As we might by now 
expect, it does not. (FAMU, p. 18.) 


We see that on the psychological level, before 7 Pm. 
the indeterminateness-for-the-agent of the outcome 
of a decision among specified alternatives actually 
first made by him at 7 p.m. is guaranteed by the 
following logical fact: if the agent affirms that he 
will not decide until 7 r.m., then it would be self- 
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contradictory for the agent to assent to the proposi- 
tion that he has already made the pertinent 
decision before 7 p.m. Thus, on the purely psychclogi- 
cal level, the advance indeterminateness-for-the- 
agent does not depend on the putative empirical law 
codified by the aforementioned functional claim 
that S,=/(Sp), and a fortiori, does not depend on the 
specific assertive content of that law. 

By contrast, let us see how MacKay argues his 
view of the bearing of mechanistic brain theory on 
freedom of action. He says: 

Before 7 P.M., since we are assuming that what you 

believe is rigorously represented by the state of your 

brain, your brain is in a state of type (a), and its future 
state at 7 P.M. cannot be fully defined in any way that 
could be believed by you Without self-falsification. 

. «. Your situation at 7 p.m. fits precisely the case we 
labelled (b), where there exists a definitive description 
that can be believed by you without self-falsification— 
but it is one that could also be rejected by you without 
any inconsistency, because it will be correct only if you 
accept it. It has no “take it or leave it” inevitability 
for you, even on mechanistic assumptions. All that our 
mechanistic theory can do is to confirm your subjective 
feeling that your choice of G or W is genuinely 
undetermined: an event which depends on your 
cognitive attitude, as distinct from the myriad other 
bodily happenings (for example in your digestive 
system) which are unaffected by your attitude to them 
and in that sense outwith [sic! without] your control. 
(FAMU, pp. 18-19.) 


To my mind, the key question raised by this 
statement is the following: Does the mechanistic 
hypothesis Sy=/(Sp) of the assumed brain theory 
have enough specificity concerning the causal coubling 
between the brain mechanism and the choosing process to 
sustain MacKay’s contention here that the brain 
theory confirms the agent’s subjective feeling of 
freedom ofaction ? MacKay points out convincingly 
enough that the mechanistic brain theory as 
sketched does not imply even retrospectively the 
mistakenness of the agent’s belief that beforehand his 
choice between G and W is genuinely un- 
determined-for-him on the psychological level. But 
the failure to disconfirm a beliefis not tantamount to 
confirming or demonstrating the correctness of the 
belief. That MacKay’s use of the term “confirm”? is 
not an isolated slip of the pen is apparent from his 
repeated use in this connection of the verb “demon- 
strate” (FAMU, p. 20) and of its adjectival and 
adverbial cognates. Thus, when he speaks of the 
mechanistic evidence furnished by the “imaginary 
Determinist and his ciné film” (FAMU, p. 19), he 
concludes the following, among other things: 
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Moreover, (4) when you came to make up your mind 
at 7 p.m., the different possibilities you contemplated 
were still demonstrably open to you on his mechanistic 
assumptions; so that (5) even if you were disposed to 
deny that you were free to choose between them, his 
mechanistic evidence could in principle demonstrate 
the reality and extent of your freedom. (FAMU, p. 20.) 


Granted that the mechanistic theory doés not 
imply the mistakenness of the feeling of freedom, 


let me state my reasons for thinking that the brain ` 


theory likewise does not underwrite or justify it. We 
are assuming with MacKay that brain theoretic 
warranted auto-predictability of one’s brain states 
is limited at least to the following extent: Such 
auto-prediction is not accurate to within differences 
induced by one’s own belief states about present or 
future physical states of one’s own brain: Does this 
entail that there is no auto-predictability of brain 
states to within the degree of detail causally relevant 
to what the agent will choose or dectde to do at 7 P.M. 
in regard to something like taking a train? In view 
of the absence of specifics as to the particulars of the 
causal coupling S,=f/(Sp) between the brain mech- 
anism and the choosing process, it would appear to be 
a non-sequitur to infer the specific latter kind of 
limited auto-predictability from the former. Note 
that what is at issue is the auto-predictability of 
those features of the brain state which are causally 
relevant to choice behavior. We know that on the 
purely psychological level, choices are causally 
influenced by beliefs pertaining to the consequences 
of our actions and to some other related matters. 
But neither this fact nor MacKay’s general assump- 
tion Sy=f(Sp) rule out’ the following possibility: 
Two kinds of brain state which differ only with 
respect to the modifying effects corresponding to 
the agent’s believing or not believing a statement 
as to the, physical state of his brain at 7 P.M. may 
well each be causally coupled to the decision 
outcome G, instead of being respectively associated 
with the different outcomes G and W among which 
the choice was made! For the specific content of the 
law S,=f(Sp) may be such as to permit or even 
entail this state of affairs. And indeed, as we 
remarked earlier, MacKay explicitly counte- 
nances (FAMU, p. 25n) the possibility that different 
kinds of Sp are associated with one kind of S,. 
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Hence, unless I misunderstood MacKay, it 
would appear that he erred in maintaining that the 
mechanistic brain theory demonstrates or under- 
writes the correctness of the agent’s subjective 
feeling of freedom. 

Finally, a comment on the bearing of MacKay’s 
valuable end stimulating analysis on the soundness 
of my criticism of Campbell’s libertarianism in 
Sect. II, B above. There I was concerned to argue 
that there is no incompatibility between the 
content of our feeling of freedom of action, even if 
taken at face value, and the thesis that the out- 
come of our deliberation or decision is causally 
determined. MacKay shares my view that our 
feeling of freedom does not gainsay the following 
claim of causal determinism: Given the relevant 
internal and external motivational conditions, i 
could NOT have turned out otherwise. But MacKay 
emphatically distinguishes the latter aloof or 
detached kind of impossibility from the state of 
affairs which he would describe by the sentence 
“under the given conditions, the agent could not 
have done otherwise.” For MacKay is concerned to 
reserve the affirmative counterpart of the latter 
denial, viz., the sentence ‘“‘under the given con- 
ditions, the agent could have done otherwise” to 
render what he perhaps rightly deems to be at 
least an important facet of the subjective feeling of 
freedom: The compound fact that (i) by MacKay’s 
unconditional assent criterion, the outcome of the 
agent’s decision was indeterminate-for-him before- 
hand, and (ii) in retrospect, nothing contradicts 
this kind of advance indeterminateness. 

I take it that Campbell’s libertarianism was 
intended as a denial of causal determinism on the 
basis of the feeling of freedom rather than merely 
as an implicit endorsement of the kind of innovative 
articulation of the feeling of freedom which 
MacKay has given us. Hence it seems to me that 
there is only a terminological and substantively 
spurious inconsistency between the following two 
assertions: (i) MacKay’s avowal that if the agent 
acted freely, then it must be the case that “‘he could 
have done otherwise under the given conditicns,” and 
(ii) my denial of this statement in Sect. IT, B. 
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Il. THE PARADOXES OF CONFIRMATION— 
A SURVEY 


R. G. SWINBURNE 


HE purpose of this article is to survey and set 
in perspective the various solutions which 
have been proposed for Hempel’s paradoxes of 
confirmation, and, among them, to defend one 
particular solution. The bibliography is not ex- 
haustive, but it does include, I would claim, all the 
major contributions to the discussion. The para- 
doxes were first brought to our notice in [ro] and 
then, more fully, in [11]. The paradoxes are 
generated by the fact that three highly plausible 
principles of confirmation prove incompatible. 

The first principle is known as Nicod’s criterion. 
It states that evidence of the existence of a ¢ which 
is ù confirms “all ¢’s are ¥,” that is with given 
background knowledge renders “all ¢’s are 4” more 
likely to be true than does background knowledge 
alone; evidence of the existence of a ¢ which is ~ẹ 
disconfirms ‘‘all ¢’s are y,” that is, with given 
background knowledge renders “all ¢’s are p” less 
likely to be true than does background knowledge 
alone; evidence of the existence of a ~¢ which is 
y or a ~¢ which is ~ is irrelevant to, that is 
neither confirms nor disconfirms, “‘all ¢’s are p.” 
Put symbolically, “da & ya” confirms, “da & ~pa” 
disconfirms while “~ga & ya” and “~ga & ~pa” 
are irrelevant. Nicod’s criterion only concerns 
the effect of these four pieces of evidence on the 
hypothesis “all ¢’s are 4.” When putting forward 
this criterion ([20] p. 219) Nicod allowed that 
other pieces of information—e.g., evidence that a 
certain object very like a ¢ was not a %—could also 
confirm or disconfirm the hypothesis. Neither 
Nicod nor Hempel explicitly discusses under what 
conditions Nicod’s criterion is supposed to hold, 
but, since their discussion does not suggest any 
limitation to its operation, we shall suppose that 
it is meant to apply, whatever the background 
knowledge (unless that evidence entails ‘‘all ¢’s are 
4$” or its negation). 

The second principle is the Equivalence condi- 
tion. This states that whatever confirms a hypoth- 
esis confirms any logically equivalent hypoth- 
esis. The third principle is not given a name by 


Hempel, but I shall term it the Scientific laws 
condition. This states that a hypothesis “all ¢’s are 
4” is logically equivalent to “all ~’s are ~” 
and to “everything which is ¢ or ~¢ is either % or 
-~.” Different paradoxes are generated by con- 
sidering different claims of the scientific laws 
condition. Thus given the equivalence condition 
and the first claim of the scientific laws condition, 
whatever confirms “all ravens are black’’ also 
confirms “‘all non-black objects are non-ravens.”’ 
But this contradicts Nicod’s criterion, which claims 
that (if we use ‘R’ for “raven” and ‘B’ for 
‘*black”) “Ra & Ba” confirms the former, but is 
irrelevant to the latter, while “~Ra & ~Ba” 
confirms the latter but is irrelevant to the former. 
Given the equivalence condition and the second 
claim of the scientific laws condition, whatever 
confirms “all ravens are black” also confirms 
“everything which is a raven or no raven is either 
black or no raven.” But this contradicts Nicod’s 
criterion, which claims that “~Ra & Ba” is 
irrelevant to the former but confirms the latter. 
These contradictions can be removed by dropping 
any one of the three principles, and hence solutions 
of the paradoxes can be classified according to 
which principle they propose to drop. 


I 


I shall begin by considering the solution which 
involves dropping the scientific laws condition. 
The normal argument for this condition is that 
given by Hempel. According to Hempel, “The 
meaning of general empirical hypotheses, such as 
that all ravens are black, or that all sodium salts 
burn yellow, can be adequately expressed by 
means sentences of universal conditional form, 
such as “(Wx) (Raven(x) > Black(«))” and “*(Vx) 
(Sod. Salt(x) > Burn yellow(x),” etc.” [11] pp. 
15f). For clearly, since by the rules of logic “(Vx) 
(Rx > Bx)” is equivalent to “(Wx) (~Bx > ~Rx)” 
and to “(Wx) ((Rev ~ Rx) > (~ Rx v Bx))” the 
criterion follows. (I assume in this symbolization 
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and shall continue to assume that the domain of x 
includes objects at all instants of time). 

Despite appearances, “all ravens are black” is 
ambiguous, and three possible meanings need to 
be distinguished before we can assess Hempel’s 
argument for the scientific laws criterion. It may 
mean: 


1. “All presently existing ravens are black.” This 
is a statement of contingent fact. 


* 9, “All past, present, and future ravens were, 
are, and will be black.” This is a statement of 
contingent fact about the past and present and a 
prediction about the future. 


3. “Of physical necessity, any raven must be 
black.” 


(Clearly (3) entails (2), and (2) entails (1). Hume 
claimed that (2) entails (3). My subsequent argu- 
ments count against this claim.) Now Hempel 
cites ‘‘all ravens are black” as an example of a 
“general empirical hypothesis.” His discussion 
reveals that he is concerned with the confirmation 
of lawlike statements put forward by scientists. 
Hence he is concerned with the confirmation of 
universal statements in. our sense (3) (which may 
or may not be logically equivalent to sense (2)). 
We must understand his problem in this way. 

The only arguments which Hempel offers in 
favor of “all ravens are black” (in his sense) being 
equivalent to ‘‘(VWx) (Raven x > Black x)” are argu- 
ments against two alternative formulations, viz., 
“ (Wx) (Rx > Bx) & (3x) (Rx)” and “ [Ravens] 
(Wx) (Rx > Bx).” The symbolism [Ravens] here 
denotes the class of application of the hypothesis. 
Hempel produces various arguments to show the 
inadequacy of these formulations. For example, he 
urges against the first that ‘many universal hypoth- 
eses cannot be said to imply an existential clause 
at all” ({11] p. 17). This is surely correct. In fact, 
“general empirical hypotheses” in Hempel’s sense 
surely never imply existential clauses. They state 
what would happen under various circumstances, 
never state or presuppose that those circumstances 
are realized. Against the second formulation Hem- 
pel claims that a law such as “‘all ravens are black” 
does not merely tell us about ravens or even about 
birds, but about anything in the universe, taat if 
it is a raven then it is black. The universe af dis- 
course of “general empirical hypotheses” in other 
words is all objects whatsoever at all instants of 
time. Despite these arguments of Hempel further 
defense of alternative analyses of “all ravens are 
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black” similar to those which Hempel considered 
have been proposed, for the first, by Huggett [16], 
and for the second by Von Wright [35]. Their 
discussiors do not seem to me to meet Hempel’s 
objections. Neither author in fact mentions the 
latter. 

For the reasons cited Hempel reverts to “the 
customary method of representing general hypoth- 
eses by means of universal conditionals” ([{11] p. 
18). But, even if these alternative formulations are 
incorrect, it is surely true, against Hempel, that 
“All R’s are B” understood in Hempel’s sense is 
not correctly represented by “‘(Wx) (Rx > Bx).” 
This point is made by Stove [25]. He points out 
that “~(3x)Rx” guarantees the truth of “(Vx) 
(Rx > Bx)” but does not guarantee the truth of 
“Al R’s are B,” since both true and false “general 
empirical hypotheses” can be made about ravens, 
even if there are no ravens and never have been 
and never will be any. Scientists frequently dispute 
about the properties of non-existent objects which 
never have and never will exist—bodies falling in a 
perfect vacuum, ideal gases, elements with enor- 
mously high atomic numbers, etc. Newton’s first 
law concerned such objects because it concerned 
bodies under the influence of no force. False and 
true “general empirical hypotheses” can be made 
about such objects. For instance it would be false 
to claim that all ideal gases have PV = RT. 
Arguments from evidence can be given to show its 
falsity. All this shows that the mere non-existence 
of ¢’s does not guarantee the truth of “all ¢’s are 
p,” although it does guarantee the truth of “(Vx) 
(dx >ibx).”? Hence “all ¢’s are y4” is not logically 
equivalent to “(Wx) (x > px).” One can be true 
when the other is false. But even though this normal 
argument for the scientific laws condition fails, it 
does not follow that the condition itself is wrong, 
and I do not think that it is. 

“All ravens are black’? is, let us remember, to be 
taken in the sense (3) “of physical necessity any 
raven must be black.” Now (3) does seem to entail 
and to be entailed by (3’) “of physical necessity 
anything non-black must be no raven” for the 
following reason. Objects in the world can be 
divided into two categories—black and non-black. 
(3) claims that of physical necessity any raven, if 
one existed, would have to belong to the black 
category. This is to say that of physical necessity 
the non-black category would have to be empty 
of ravens, whether or not there were any ravens, 
which is to say (3’). (3’) is equivalent to the 
“general empirical hypothesis” “all non-black 
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objects are non-ravens.” By a similar argument (3’) 
is equivalent to (3’’) “of physical necessity anything 
which is a raven or no raven must be black or no 
raven” and hence to the “general empirical hypo- 
thesis” “everything which is a raven or no raven is 
either black or no raven.” What I have discussed 
with relation to “‘all ravens are black” clearly 
applies mutatis mutandis, to all general empirical 
hypotheses” of the form “all ¢’s are y.” Hence I 
conclude that the scientific laws condition is 
correct, although not for the reasons which Hempel 
gives. A similar argument shows the correctness of 
the other claim of the scientific laws condition. 


H 


Let us now consider the solution which consists 
in denying the equivalence condition. The solution 
denies that it follows from “‘e confirms h,” and “‘h, 
is logically equivalent to hy” (ie, “hy = hy” is a 
logical truth) that ‘ʻe confirms hş.” To suggest this 
is not to suggest that in some way confirmation 
breaks the rules of logic. It is only to suggest that 
“confirms” shares a property possessed by many 
intentional verbs such as “hopes for,” “fears,” 
“believes,” that when the clauses following them 
in some proposition are replaced by logically 
equivalent clauses, a new proposition, not logically 
equivalent to the former, is obtained. “John is six 
feet high” is logically equivalent to “John is 72 
inches high.” But “George believes that John is six 
feet high” is not logically equivalent to “George 
believes that John is 72 inches high.” The one 
could be true when the other was false. 

The suggestion that it is the equivalence condi- 
tion which is at fault originates in some hints of 
Goodman ([9] pp. 69-72) which have been 
developed by Morgenbesser [19] and Scheffler 
({22] pp. 286-295). Scheffler’s treatment is the 
fullest, and so I shall consider it. 

Scheffler’s claim that the equivalence condition 
is wrong follows from two premisses. The first is 
that confirmation is at any rate often “selective 
confirmation.” To confirm a hypothesis A, is not, 
according to Scheffler, to show it to be likely to be 
true, but to add to the likelihood of its truth more 
than to that of a rival hy. Where h, and họ are 
universal hypotheses, that is hypotheses of the form 
“all ¢’s are,” confirming h, normally means doing 
a test, the result of which conclusively falsifies hg. 
Confirmation is confirmation against a rival. The 

1 Scheffler writes ([22] p. 291): 
against a contrary one.” Later passages show less hesitation. 
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second premiss is that the normal rival in this 
procedure of selective confirmation is “the con- 
trary” of a hypothesis. Scheffler has a narrow 
understanding of “the contrary” of a hypothesis. 
In the wider and, I suspect, more usual under- 
standing of the term, a statement p is a contrary 
of a statement q, if p and g cannot both be true 
together. A statement will have many contraries; 
no one statement is “the contrary” of it. In 
Scheffler’s sense however, which has application 
only to statements of the form “‘all ¢’s are y,” the 
contrary of “all ¢’s are y” is “all ¢’s are ~y” (Le., 
“no ¢’s are ¥’’). On this understanding of “the 
contrary” the contrary of h, will not necessarily 
be logically equivalent to the contrary of hg, if %4 
is logically equivalent to hy. The contrary of “all 
Rs are B” is “all Rs are ~B.” The contrary of 
“All ~B’s are ~R” is “All ~B’s are R.” But 
“all Rs are ~B” is not logically equivalent to “all 
~B's are R.” What constitutes the contrary of a 
hypothesis depends not merely on what the hypoth- 
esis says, but on how it it written. Now, confirma- 
tion being selective confirmation against the 
contrary,’ what confirms “all R’s are B” is what 
disconfirms “all R’s are ~B,” viz., “Ra & Ba.” 
“mwRa & ~Ba” and “~Ra & Ba” are irrelevant, 
since they disconfirm neither “all R’s are B” nor 
“all Rs are ~B.” Hence Nicod’s criterion is 
preserved. However what confirms “all ~B’s are 
~R” is what disconfirms “all ~B’s are R,” viz., 
“—~Ba & ~Ra.” “Ra & Ba” and “~Ra & Ba” are 
irrelevant, since they disconfirm neither “all ~B’s 
are R” nor its contrary. Hence the equivalence 
condition is mistaken. 

However, both the premisses in Scheffler’s 
argument seem highly dubious. Against the first, 
one might urge that postulating it means that the 
problem is no longer Hempel’s problem. Hempel is 
concerned with what confirms a hypothesis, in the 
sense of “renders it with given background 
knowledge more likely to be true than does back- 
ground knowledge alone,” not in the sense of 
“for given background knowledge adds to the 
likelihood of its truth more than to that of some 
rival.” But, more constructively, we can point 
out that the procedure of testing scientific 
hypotheses i is carried out with a view to confirming 
them in Hempel’s sense, not merely with a view to 
selectively confirming them. It is true that the 
result of any relevant test of a hypotheses inevitably 
disconfirms rivals, and that often tests are per- 


“The confirming of a hypothesis perhaps typically involves the favouring of it in this way 
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formed with a view to effecting a choice between 
rivals. But the number of constructible rivals to a 
given hypothesis at any stage is infinite. We choose 
only one or a few against which to test our given 
hypothesis. Why do we choose the particular ones 
we do? Surely on the grounds that they are the 
most probable ones, the ones most likely, in 
advance of the test, to be true. And why do we 
seek to disconfirm some of them? Surely to show 
the remaining one or ones more likely to be true, 
more probable. Hence the point of selective con- 
firmation is confirmation (in Hempel’s sense). 
Selective confirmation only takes place in order 
that confirmation may take place, and its details 
are directed by the aim of confirmation (in 
Hempel’s sense). 

Scheffler’s second premiss is that selective con- 
firmation is normally confirmation against the 
contrary. This is undoubtedly wrong. The natural 
alternative to “all ¢’s are ¢” is very seldom “all 
¢’s are ~.” The natural alternative against which 
to test “all mammals are non-egg layers” was not 
“all mammals lay eggs” but “no mammals except 
those of the most primitive kinds lay eggs.’ The 
natural alternative against which to test “‘all light 
travels in straight lines” is not “all light travels 
in non-straight lines” but “all light travels in 
straight lines except when deflected by massive 
bodies.” And the natural form of the alternative 
against which to test “all ravens are black” is “all 
ravens, except certain kinds, are black.” If testing 
a hypothesis was normally testing it against its 
contrary, one would only need to test it once. For 
one observation would suffice to falsify it or its 
contrary. But if we consider as we do that a second 
observed black raven adds to the confirmation of 
“all ravens are black” provided by a first one, it 
cannot be because it rules out the cortrary 
hypothesis. That has already been done. 

I conclude that Scheffler’s argument against the 
equivalence condition fails. The equivalence con- 
dition is certainly something taken for granted in 
scientific practice. Scientists constantly rewrite 
their hypotheses in different forms in the process of 
proving something. If a scientist takes for granted 
for some purpose some hypothesis h, he takes for 
granted all the deductive consequences of fy. If 
hg is logically equivalent to h4, then h, is among the 
deductive consequences of h,. The way a hypothesis 
is written is never supposed relevant to how well it 
is confirmed by evidence. The philosopher in 
codifying the procedure of science cannot but 
accept the equivalence condition. : 
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Since we have rejected the solutions of denying 
the Scientific Laws condition and. denying the 
equivalence condition we must find fault with 
Nicod’s criterion. The majority of those who have 
written on the paradoxes have located the trouble 
here. Since Nicod’s criterion is intuitively plausible, 
those who adopt the solution of denying it have 
needed to explain why we are wrongly inclined to 
adopt it and to make clear to our intuition its 
implausibility. Different writers have however 
given different accounts of this matter and have 
also provided different alternatives to Nicod’s 
criterion. We may distinguish three types of 
solution among these who deny Nicod’s criterion. 
I shall discuss each in turn in the following three 
sections. A plausible account of the relation 
between them is given by Mackie [17], though we 
shall see that in certain crucial details Mackie’s 
account is mistaken. 

I shall begin by considering the account given 
by Hempel [11] who was the original opponent of 
Nicod’s criterion. According to Hempel “pa & pa,” 
“~ga & ~a,” and “~ga & a” are all con- 
firming instances of “All ¢’s are p.” Hempel’s 
main argument for this conclusion seems to be 
that given that “pa & pa” confirms “All ¢’s are 
%,” the wider conclusion is a consequence of the 
equivalence and scientific laws conditions. How- 
ever, the conclusion is apparently paradoxical and 
Hempel gives two arguments designed to show that 
the paradoxicality is only apparent. The first is 
this. We are falsely inclined to suppose that “All 
¢’s are ys” is only about ¢’s. Certainly our interest 
in the hypothesis may arise solely from our 
interest in ¢’s, but the hypothesis says something 
about every object x in the world, that it is not a 
case of dx & ~yx ([11] p. 18). Hence, Hempel 
would say (though he does not do so explicitly 
in this passage) one would expect evidence about 
any object x that it is not a case of dx & ~dx to 
confirm “All ¢’s are y.” 

His second argument is this ({11] p. 19). Our 
inclination to suppose that a piece of ice held under 
a flame and found not to burn yellow does not 
confirm “all sodium salt burns yellow” arises from 
our supposing that we already know that it is a 
piece of ice. In that case the hypothesis places no 
further restrictions on its behavior—its burning 
yellow or not burning yellow are both in accord 
with the hypothesis. Hence one result rather than 
the other is not going to give support to the 
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hypothesis. But suppose that we first find that an 
object does not burn yellow and then we discover 
that it is ice. The latter discovery does confirm the 
hypothesis, because a different discovery—that it 
was sodium salt—could have overthrown the 
hypothesis. The apparent paradoxicality of ‘“~da 
& ~a” confirming “all ¢’s are ~’’ arises from our 
supposing that “~ga & ~a” reports our dis- 
covery about a previously identified ~¢ that it is 
~}. But it does not. It reports our discovery about 
an object, not identified by the possession or lack 
of ¢-ness or #-ness, that it is ~¢ and ~. When 
we realize this we see that “~ga & ~pa” does 
confirm the hypothesis, since it shows that a 
certain object is not a falsifying instance of it. 

It will be seen that central to both of these 
arguments of Hempel to explain away the apparent 
paradoxicality of “~ga & pa” and “~ga & ~a” 
confirming “all ¢’s are y”? are two assumptions, 
without which the arguments would have no 
force. These are: 


(A) Discovery that an object is not a falsifying 
instance of a hypothesis confirms the 
hypothesis. 

If an observation is the result of a test, no 
result of which could, with or without other 
evidence, falsify a certain hypothesis, then 
that observation cannot confirm the hypoth- 
esis. 


(A) is clearly taken for granted in both arguments. 
(B) is implicit in the second argument, for instance, 
when Hempel writes that once we know “(i) that 
the substance used in the experiment is ice, and 
(ii) that ice contains no sodium salt .. . then, of 
course, the outcome of the experiment (viz., 
finding which color the substance burns, if it 
burns) . . . can add no strength to the hypothesis 
under consideration” (viz. the hypothesis “all 
sodium salts burn yellow”) ([11] p. 19). Without 
these two assumptions the arguments carry no 
weight. 

Assumption (A) seems to me plausible but 
irrelevant; assumption (B) is clearly false. The dis- 
covery that a certain object a is not a falsifying 
instance of “all ¢’s are y” is the discovery “~ga v 
ya.” It is plausible to suppose that this counts in 
favor of the hypothesis. But what is at stake is the 
effect of more specific information, e.g., “~ga & 
m~a,” on the hypothesis. The more specific in- 
formation might count the other way. For instance, 
the discovery that some object other than a ¢ was 
~~ might suggest that ¢’s too were likely to be 
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~~. As containing “~ga v fa,” “~ga & ~pa” 
counts for the hypothesis, but other information 
contained within it might count against the 
hypothesis, and so on balance “~ga & ~a” 
might be irrelevant or disconfirmatory. Assumption 
(B) is clearly false as a general principle. Observa- 
tions which result from tests, no result of which 
could falsify a hypothesis, may sometimes confirm 
the hypothesis. An obvious case arises when the 
hypothesis is statistical—e.g., “95% A’s are B?’ 
Finding an A to B confirms the hypothesis, although 
no observation could falsify the hypothesis. 

I conclude that Hempel has not given adequate 
argument in favor of his claim that Nicod’s 
criterion is at fault and his positive alternative to it 
that “da & a,” “nda & pa,” and “nda & 
maha” all confirm “AH ¢’s are p.” 


IV 


Hempel does not mention in his discussion the 
possibility of any background information, pre- 
sumably because he considers that information 
“dba & a,” “mda & pa,” and “mba & mpa” 
confirm, and “da & ~ha” disconfirms “all ¢’s 
are #” in any circumstances whatsoever. Some 
writers, however, while accepting that “ga & pa” 
and “~ga & ~a,” and possibly “~ga & ya,” 
always confirm, have urged that we can show this 
and understand why Nicod’s criterion seems 
correct, if we take into account the normal 
minimum background information which we must 
have when considering such hypotheses as “Al 
ravens are black.” They suppose that we have at 
any rate some prior view about the proportion of 
ravens and of black objects in the world. We could 
not after all understand the hypothesis without 
having made some observations of the world. And 
if we do understand the hypothesis we must know 
at any rate of some of the objects we observed © 
whether or not they were black or ravens. So we 
must have acquired some evidence about the 
proportion of ravens and of black objects in the 
world. 

Once we begin to talk about proportions of 
ravens and of black objects in the world, we do of 
course presuppose the existence of some principle 
of counting non-ravens, black objects, and non- 
black objects. It is clear how to count the number 
of ravens in some region, e.g., my room. But how 
many non-ravens are there in the room, how many 
black objects, how many non-black objects? 
There are various principles for counting these 
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objects, which could be adopted. We could for 
example count every piece of matter of raven-size 
as one object. Or we could count every object of a 
type for which we had a name as one object 

(adding rules for preventing us counting both parts 
and whole of an object). It does not matter much 
what principle is used. On any reasonable principle 
of counting objects, the crucial mathematical 
assumptions of this section will hold. 

+ I shall call the argument to be considered to show 
the falsity but apparent plausibility of Nicod’s 
criterion the quantitative argument. It was originally 
put forward by Hossiasson-Lindenbaum [15] and 
subsequently by Pears [21] and Alexander [2]. 
A simple and rigorous presentation of Alexander’s 
argument is given by Mackie [17]. In view of these 
writers both “da & ya” and “nda & ~a” 
confirm “all ¢’s are p.” (We shall come to the 
case of “mda & pa” later.) However, one of these 
is Hable to confirm the hypothesis much more 
than the other. How much each will confirm 
depends on our background knowledge about the 
proportion of ¢’s and of #’s in the world. Let our 


background knowledge be that the ratio of ¢’s to © 


~d’s is x: 1—x, and of Y's to ~s y: 1—y. Then 
in so far as x<1—y “da & pa” will confirm “all 
¢’s are Y” better than does “~ga & ~pa.” In the 
case of most hypotheses x<<1—y. Consider for 
example the hypothesis “‘all ravens are black.” 
Our background knowledge is that there are far 
more non-black things than ravens in the world. 
Hence “Ra & Ba’ will confirm “All ravens are 
black”? much more than does “~Ra & ~Ba.” 
Since our background knowledge will be that 
x<<1—y for most hypotheses put forward of the 


b = b, ($a & ya) 
P(b[Ko) 
P(b[Ko & h) 


The probabilities in the second line are reached 
as follows. If all ¢’s are ys, then the probability of 
observing a ¢ which is ~# will be o, and the 
probability of observing a ¢ which is ẹ will be 
the same as the probability of observing a 4, 


b= by ($a & ~ha) 
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form “all ¢’s are 4,” “da & ya” will generally 
confirm much better than does “~ga & ~#a.” 
This will make us falsely inclined to believe that 
“mda & ~pa” does not confirm “all ¢’s are y” 
at all, e.g., that “~Ra & ~Ba” does not confirm 
“All ravens are black” at all. Hence the source of 
the plausibility of Nicod’s criterion. Yet if the 
claim made in this paragraph is correct, the 
criterion is false. 

The argument to the claim of the last paragraph 
about the relative strength of confirming instances 
begins with a principle which Mackie calls the 
Inverse Principle that “a hypothesis A is confirmed 
by an observation report b in relation to back- 
ground knowledge k if and only if . . . P(b/k & h) 
>P(bjk) and that b confirms / the better the more 
the adding of h to k raises the probability of b” 
([17] p. 167) and that (as is taken for granted, but 
not explicitly stated by Mackie) A is disconfirmed 
by b in relation to k if and only if P(b/k & hk) 
<P(b/k) and that b disconfirms hk the more the 
adding of h to k lowers the probability of b. (Mackie 
subsequently gave an extended justification of this 
principle under the name of the Relevance Crite- 
rion in [18].? If b neither confirms nor disconfirms 
h, b is said to be irrelevant to 4. Now suppose that 
our hypothesis h is “all ¢’s are y” and our back- 
ground knowledge which I shall in this case call K, 
is that the ratio of ¢’s to ~¢’s is x:1—x, and of #’s 
to ~y’s is y:1—y (and so both o<v<1 ando<y 
<1) and call “da & ya” a b,-observation, “da & 
~ha” a b,-observation, “~ga & pa” a bg-obser- 
vation, and “~ga & ~pa” a b,-observation. Then 
the probabilities of each kind of observations on 
the different evidence are as in Table I: 


b= by (~ga &pa) b= by (~ga & ~pa) 





TABLE I 


viz., x. Ifall ¢’s are }, then no ¢’s will be ~ẹ, and 
so the probability of observing a ~} which is ~¢ 
will be the same as the probability of observing 
a ~h, viz, (1—y). Since the probabilities of all 
alternatives must sum to 1, the probability of 


*He admitted there that the Principle only applied where h was an “sxplanatory hypothesis” which it will be if it is in 


Hempel’s sense a “general empirical hypothesis.” 
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observing a ~ which is ẹ will be (y—x). It 
follows that “ga & ya” raises by F and “~ga & 


m~a” raises by = the probability of A. If, as 


was argued in the last paragraph, it will normally 
be the case that x< <1—y then the 5,-observation 
will confirm much better than the 6,-observation. 
(The only assumption about proportions necessary 
for this conclusion is x<<1— y. For h to be com- 
patible with Ky, x<y; if all ¢’s are ’s, there must 
be at least as many #’s as ¢’s. Mackie made the 
stronger assumption x <y <+. There is no need for 
this stronger assumption which I have replaced 
by the weaker one.) 

This solution unfortunately has the awkward 
consequence that “~ga & ya” lowers the pro- 


bability of the hypothesis by — . This point was 


very much stressed by Hooker and Stove [14] who 
emphasize the paradoxicality of supposing that 
discovery of a black shoe lessens the probability that 
all ravens are black, and claim for this reason that 
the solution does not work. It should be noted that 
this paradoxical (and un-Hempelian) conclusion 
follows, whatever the values of x and y (whether 
or not *<1—y) unless y=1 (this being an absurd 
supposition for most hypotheses including “all 
ravens are black”). The same applies to the con- 
clusion that “~ga & ~a” as well as “da & pa” 
confirms “all ¢’s are ¥.”” The assumption that 
x<1—y only affects the extent to which, not the 
fact that, “~ga & ~pa” and “da & pa” confirm, 
and “~ga & pa” disconfirms “all ¢’s are ẹ.” 

The paradoxical result seems to arise from a false 
assumption about what the background knowledge 
is in a normal inductive situation. Following 
Alexander, Mackie seems to suppose that the 
background knowledge will be Ko that the cited 
ratios hold among all objects, observed and not 
yet observed. Sometimes our evidence could be 
of this kind, as in one of the examples which 
Alexander cites—“Suppose we are visiting an 
American campus where we know that 80 per cent 
of the male students are undergraduates (¢) and 
that’ go per cent of the male students have short 
hair (¥). We then consider the hypothesis that all 
male undergraduates have short hair—that all ¢ 
objects are y”? ([2] p. 231). In this example we 
know exactly what the proportion of ¢’s and ys 
in the population is; the campus authorities have 
presumably told us. This makes it reasonable to 
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suppose that a % being ~¢ lessens the probability 
of all ¢’s being . For a ẹ being ~¢ makes it more 
likely that other ¢’s are ~ġ. But the more likely 
#’s are to be ~ġ¢, then, the proportion of ps being 
fixed, the more probable it is that the proportion 
in the population of ys which are ¢ is less than 
the number x, the known proportion of ¢’s, and 
so that not all ¢’s are ¢. Every ẹ which is ~¢ leaves 
one less to be ¢. But this is not the normal inductive 
situation of interest to science. In the normal 
situation, when we are dealing with a scientific 
hypothesis about a potentially infinite class, a 
“general empirical hypothesis” of the type which 
concerned Hempel, the background knowledge is 
going to be kọ that the cited ratios hold among 
objects so far observed. We do not know what is the 
proportion in the universe of ¢’s to ~¢’s, #’s to 
~/’s, but we do have evidence on which to base 
different guesses, some of which will be better con- 
firmed than others. ky is evidence rendering likely 
to different degrees different hypothesis Ky, Ka, 
K,... about ratios which hold among all objects 
in the universe. I shall show shortly that when the 
background knowledge is ky rather than Ky we get 
a different set of figures from those in Table I. 
I thus develop a point made by Good ([5] and [6]) 
that the conclusions that a b,-observation and a 
b,observation confirm and a ),-observation dis- 
confirms h follow given K, but do not in general 
hold given a probability distribution over Ky, Ky, 
Ka K, etc., which is what one will have, given kp. 
It was shown by Hooker and Stove [14] that 

given the Inverse Principle and 

(a) P(Ra/k) =x 

(b) P(Ba/k) =y 

(c) P(Ba/k & Ra)=P(Bajk) 

(d) P(Ra/k & h)=P(Ra/k) 

(e) P(Bajk & h)=P(Ba/k) 

(£) P(Bafk & h & Ra)=1 
we get the result that “~Ra & Ba” disconfirms. 
Assuming (f), the Inverse Principle, and that 
“Ra & Ba? and “~Ra & ~Ba” confirm, they 
show that one can only avoid the paradoxical 
result by denying both (d) and (e) and claiming 
that (relative to $) “Ra” disconfirms and “Ba” 
confirms “fall ravens are black.” This result they 
describe as a “‘violent double new paradox” ([14] 
p. 313). However, the result can, I believe, be 
shown to be plausible, and I shall attempt to 
show its plausibility in the process of showing the 
consequences of the more realistic assumption 
about background knowledge. 
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Our background knowledge then is kọ that 
among objects observed the ratio of ¢’s to ~¢’s is 
xii—x, and of Ys to ~y’s y:1—y. When this is our 
total knowledge, we infer that the most probable 
ratio in the universe as a whole is the same, and 
so that the probabilities of an individual having 
each of the four sets of characteristics is approxi- 
mately as stated in line (1) of Table I. (Someone 
who adopted the Reichenbach-Salmon rule of 
anduction—see, e.g., Wesley C. Salmon The 
Foundations of Scientific Inference [Pittsburgh 1967], 
p. 86—would infer that they were exactly as stated 
there. Some one who adopted Laplace’s rule of 
succession would infer that each of the values was 
very slightly closer to $ than the values stated. 
T shall ignore the latter possibility, and in con- 
sequence my account does not so far differ from 
that given in the Quantitative Argument of 
Alexander and Mackie.) But now A, “all ¢’s are 
$” is added to our evidence. This is going to lead 
us to suppose that there are more #’s and less ¢’s 
than, without it, we had supposed. 

h & ko tells us two certain things. The first con- 
cerns the distribution of d-ness and y-ness among 
the objects which we have so far observed. It is 
that a proportion x of them were ¢ & y, none 


b, ($a & pa) 


P(b/ko) 
P(blko & h) ty o 


where x, is the probability, given k & kọ of an 
object being ¢, and y, is the probability, given 
h & ka of an object being J. In view of the above 
considerations x4 <x, »,>y. (If our information is 
K, that the ratios in the population as a whole are 
x: I1—* and y: 1—y, then given A, the proportions 
of ¢’s which are p, ¢’s which are ~h, ~¢’s which 
are %, and ~¢’s which are ~ in the population 
will be known for certain. In. that case there will 
be no scope for an inductive inference from the 
second piece of information). 

The confirmatory effect of the different instances 
will depend on the extent to which x,<x and 
j1>y. Moreover y, will be >y to the extent to 
which a ¢ having a property of the kind of ¢ or ~ 
increases the likelihood of a ~¢ having that 
property. If ¢’s are known to have properties of a 


by (pa & ~pa) 
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were ¢ & ~h, a proportion (y—x) of them were 
~o & x, and a proportion (1—y) of them were 
m~o & ~p. The second is that among unobserved 
objects none are ġ & ~a}. What inductive in- 
ferences do these two certain pieces of information 
allow us to make about the distribution of ¢-ness 
and w-ness in the future? The first piece of informa- 
tion allows us to infer by an inference similar to 
that outlined above that the probabilities of un- 
observed objects having the various characteristics 
are as indicated in the second line of Table I, and 
so that there are likely to be less 6,-instances than, 
without A, we would have supposed. The second 
piece of information allows an inductive inference 
which somewhat amends the effect of the first. If 
all future ¢’s are p, then in so far as ¢’s are similar 
to ~¢’s, future ~¢’s are more likely to be ẹ than 
we would otherwise have supposed. Also, if all 
future ~p’s are ~¢’s then, in so far as ~’s are 
similar to y’s, future Ws are more likely to be ~¢ 
than we would otherwise have supposed. Hence 
there are likely to be more y’s and less ¢’s, given 
h & ky than given kọ alone. These considerations 
indicate that the table showing the probability of 
the different observations on different evidence kg 
and ky & A should read as in Table I: 





bs (~pa & pa) ba (pa & ~pa) 
3 (1—3) 
Ii % Lori 
TABLE II 


kind similar to or ~ very different from those 
possessed by other objects, then y, will hardly be 
greater than y at all. If k is “all animals breathe 
oxygen,” we have a case of this kind. Animals are 
known to differ markedly from other objects in 
their physiological characteristics. But if k is “all 
objects in Belgium conform to the equations of 
General Relativity” then we do not have a case of 
this kind. Objects in Belgium are known not to 
differ from other objects (e.g., objects in England) 
in their physical properties. Here y, will exceed y 
to a much greater extent than in the first example. 
Similar considerations apply to x, and x; * 
will be <x to the extent to which a ~ having a 
property of the kind of ¢ or ~¢ increases the 
likelihood of a ¢ having that property. ~ 

If we suppose, as we have done so far, that the 
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background knowledge contains no evidence about 
the similarities between ¢’s and ~d<’s, ps and 
~’s, then I suppose that we can conclude that 
x, is somewhat less than x, yı somewhat greater 
than y. This in any case would seem to be the 
normal situation. (Most of the ¢’s mentioned in 
proposed scientific laws will be, on our back- 
ground evidence, somewhat similar to ~¢’s, and 
somewhat different from them, in respect to 
properties similar to 4; and conversely with ps). 
However, it is more realistic to suppose that such 
knowledge of similarities and dissimilarities found 
in the past is included in the background knowl- 
edge and that we infer inductively that it applies 
in future with relation to the hypothesis which we 
are considering. Hence I shall suppose in future 
that k includes such knowledge. This will allow us 
to consider for what background knowledge Nicod’s 
criterion does and for what it does not hold. 

On this account the difficulty raised by Hooker 
and Stove [14] can be met. b,-instances will not in 
general be confirmatory or disconfirmatory. For yı 
somewhat greater than y, and x, somewhat less 
than x, y—xy is liable to be very close in value to 
Jy—*,. Hence for practical purposes 4,-instances 
can under these normal circumstances be regarded 
as irrelevant. However for x, only somewhat less 
than x, given that is not too close to 1 (which will 
be the normal case in a scientific hypothesis), 
b,-instances will confirm. Also, for y, not much 
greater than y, 5,-instances will confirm—given 
that x is not close to o. Even if x is very close to 
o, only if y, considerably exceeds y will 6,-instances 
disconfirm; otherwise they will be irrelevant. So 
in general we will expect 5,-instances to confirm, 
b,-instances to confirm or be irrelevant, and 
b,-instances to be irrelevant. Further as Mackie and 
Alexander claim, 6,-instances can in general be 
expected to confirm much more than ),-instances, 
which will lead us to suppose that b,-instances are 
irrelevant and so, wrongly, to adopt Nicod’s 
criterion. So for most hypotheses which we are 
likely to come across, we have all the advantages 
without the disadvantage of the Mackie-Alexander 
account. 

However there will be values of x, y, x, and y, 
for which b, and b, instances will be discon- 
firmatory. None of the detailed solutions proposed 
so far for the paradoxes allow for this possibility, 
and the worth of my solution can best be tested 
by making plausible this surprising consequence. 

My account shows that “da & ya” will dis- 
confirm “all ¢’s are $” ify is very close to 1 and x, 
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is significantly less than x. y will be very close to 1 
if our background knowledge is that virtually 
everything in the Universe is ¥. x, will be signi- 
ficantly less than x if our background knowledge is 
that #’s are very similar to ~+’s in their properties 
similar to ¢. These conditions are satisfied for the 
following two hypotheses: 


H,: All grasshoppers are located in parts of the 
world other than Pitcairn Island. 

H,: All monkeys are of height other than exactly 
6 feet. 


x, will be significantly less than x for H, since 
things located on Pitcairn Island are, to our 
knowledge, much like things located in some other 
parts of the world, especially in islands of similar 
climate, in respect to the kind of animal, plant, or 
inorganic stuff they are. The background knowl- 
edge suggests that dividing things into two classes, 
“located on Pitcairn Island” and “not located on 
Pitcairn Island,” is not likely to be fruitful for 
science. y is close to 1 since our background 
knowledge is that a very large proportion of things 
is not located on Pitcairn Island. Similar con- 
siderations show that my conditions are satisfied 
for H,. And when we reflect on the effect of a 
b -instance on these hypotheses we realize that in 
fact it is disconfirmatory. Finding by chance a 
grasshopper somewhere else than on Pitcairn 
Island as such (that is, in the absence of further 
information, e.g., that it was found in a region 
where grasshoppers were already known to abound) 
only suggests that grasshoppers are more abundant 
than we supposed and so in view of the similarities 
between things located and things not located on 
Pitcairn Island, more likely than we supposed to be 
located on Pitcairn Island. We can see the point 
yet more clearly if we consider the effect on the 
hypothesis of the discovery of a large number of 
b,-instances. Discovery that the rest of the world 
was swarming with grasshoppers clearly casts grave 
doubt on the hypothesis. But the discovery of a 
large number n of grasshoppers can be represented 
as the discovery of n individual grasshoppers in 
succession. Either each discovery disconfirms 
slightly or at some stage there is a sudden large 
increment of disconfirmation. The latter is im- 
plausible, for any choice of m, such that although 
observation of m grasshoppers did not disconfirm, 
observation of the m-+1th grasshopper discon- 
firmed substantially, would seem arbitrary. Hence, 
I conclude, each instance is separately discon- 
firmatory. Similar considerations apply to H} 
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The more monkeys we find of height other than 
exactly 6 feet, the more monkeys there are likely 
to be and so, in view of the general similarities 
between things exactly 6 feet high and other things, 
the more likely some of the unobserved monkeys 
are to be exactly 6 feet high. 

It may be objected to these examples that they 
are not of a type which scientists are likely to put 
forward. Scientists are unlikely to postulate a 
physically necessary connection between being a 
grasshopper and being located in some other place 
than Pitcairn Island. This is true, for the reason 
that just because of the known similarities between 
Ws and ~1f’s, the hypothesis is unlikely to be true. 
But the point is that if a scientist were to put 
forward the hypothesis, mere accumulation of 
b,-instances is going to disconfirm it, not confirm it. 
If the world proves to be swarming with grass- 
hoppers it is less likely that they need a specialized 
environment than if there are only very few of 
them. In the circumstances described 6,-instances 
will be of more confirmatory value (especially 
b,-instances acquired in the process of subjecting 
the hypothesis to test—e.g., taking grasshoppers to 
Pitcairn Island to see if they die on arrival. For 
such procedures see the next section). That 
“pa & wa” can count against “all ¢’s are Yy” may 
seem highly paradoxical. Is it not a basic assump- 
tion of inductive reasoning that generalizations are 
rendered probable by discovering ,-instances? 
F. L. Will [34] has, however, argued, surely 
correctly, that the basic inductive assumption 
which we make is not this, but that for a hypothesis 
h, “all ¢’s are y”? and background knowledge k, 
P(hida & pa & k) >P(h/da & k). It does not follow 
from this that P(h/¢a & pa & k) >P(h/k) which is 
what is at stake. 

On my account a 4,-instance will disconfirm for 
x close to o and 7, significantly greater than y. 
x will be close to o if our background knowledge 
is that virtually nothing in the universe is a ¢. 
Jı will be significantly greater than y if our back- 
ground knowledge is that ¢’s are very similar to 
-~¢’s in their possession of properties like %. These 
conditions are satisfied for the hypotheses obtained 
by contraposing H, and H, and also for: 


H: All bank employees are subject to accelera- 
tion toward the center of the Earth in 
accord with Newton’s law of gravitation. 

H,: All men subject to exceptional radio- 
activity do not increase in mass when 
compressed. 
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Clearly the main effect of finding something 
other than a bank employee which does not 
accelerate toward the center of the earth in 
accordance with Newton’s law is to suggest that 
the probability of an object not being subject to 
Newton’s law is far greater than had previously 
been supposed, and so that bank employees not 
being very different from other objects in their 
physical properties are more likely to be subject 
to a different law of acceleration than had pre- 
viously been supposed. 

What I claim to have shown in the last few 
pages is that b, and #,-instances can be discon- 
firmatory even when our background knowledge is 
the mere knowledge of the proportions of and 
similarities between ¢’s and Ws, some sort of 
knowledge of which we must ordinarily be supposed 
to have. If the background knowledge is of a more 
specialized kind, for example knowledge of other 
characteristics of the object a examined, b, and 
b,-instances can easily be disconfirmatory. Will 
([34] pp. 54-7) illustrated this with two examples. 
In one the hypothesis was “‘all yellow fever is trans- 
mitted by Aédes Aegypti,” a hypothesis once con- 
sidered seriously by scientists. A disease a was 
found to be ¢ (“yellow fever”) and to be ẹ (“have 
been transmitted by Aédes Aegypti”)! But the 
background knowledge 4 included the information 
that a was situated in an isolated region and that it 
was extremely unlikely that yellow fever could 
reach such an isolated region if transmitted only by 
Aédes Aegypti. The addition to the background in- 
formation of “ġa & pa” therefore cast considerable 
doubt on R. 

It is important to bear in mind when assessing 
the arguments of this section that b, ba bg, ba 
instances were not instances found in the course 
of pursuing any particular policy (e.g., inspecting 
¢’s) but were simply chance observations. But this 
is unrealistic in the respect that when a hypothesis 
is up for testing we do not generally note every- 
thing we observe, rather we seek to test the 
hypothesis by making observations of particular 

Vv 


A different objection to Nicod’s criterion from 
those so far discussed, developed from the point 
just made, comes in various articles by J. W. N. 
Watkins and in one by J. Agassi writing from the 
standpoint of a “Popperian” philosophy of science. 
Watkins stated his position originally in [28]. 
Hempel answered in [12] and Watkins replied to 
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the answer in [29]. Agassi brought Popperian 
objections against Alexander in [1]. Alexander 
replied to Agassi in [3] and Watkins attacked 
Alexander’s reply in [32]. Stove attacked Watkins 
in [23], and the controversy developed in [30], [24], 
and [31]. A mature statement of Watkins’ views 
is contained in [33]. 

According to Watkins’ original claim “ga & ya,” 
“moda & pa,” and “~ga & ~pa” may each confirm 
h, “all ¢’s are %,” or be irrelevant to it. They 
confirm only when observed in the process of 
testing k. If we find ġa & ya when looking for a 
falsifying instance of h, then, since we found it 
instead of da & ~a, our observation confirms the 
hypothesis; but if we had just come across ġa & pa 
by chance, or, worse still, come across it, when 
setting ourselves to find it, it would not have 
confirmed the hypothesis. Now this makes the 
whole matter very psychological. Surely whether 
or not an observation confirms a hypothesis is not 
a matter of the intention which the investigator 
had when setting out to make it. Watkins admitted 
this in [30] and claimed there that an observation b 
confirmed if and only if P(b/h & k) >P(b/k), i.e., 
the Inverse Condition is satisfied. How then does 
the fact of testing come in? Surely in the way 
suggested by Mackie. If we are looking for da & ya, 
we conduct ourselves so as to be more likely to 
find it than to find ġa & ~a or ~da & ya or 
~ga & ~pa; for example, we might look only at #’s. 
In that case we are not likely to find counter- 
instances if there are any. But this fact is a new 
piece of background information, that we are 
pursuing a certain policy of investigation and the 
objects discovered are found in the course of 
pursuing that policy. This, not the intention of the 
investigator, is the objective fact to be added to the 
background information, which affects the prob- 
abilities of the different discoveries, and so of the 
hypothesis, given those discoveries. If we are 
pursuing a policy as a result of pursuing which we 
are unlikely to find a counter-instance, the con- 
firmation which b, gives to k is lessened. The 
opposite happens if we pursue a policy which 
means that we are more likely to find a counter- 
instance if one exists than if we made chance 
observations. This general point can be seen by 
examples. The point which I make is Mackie’s [17], 
but the figures in my examples differ from his, 
because of my different assumptions about back- 
ground knowledge and its effect. My figures will 


be found to bear out the general point better than . 


Mackie’s. Some of my results are similar to those 
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of Watkins, although some differ—e.g., Watkins 
does not allow that a 4,-instance may disconfirm. 

Let q, be the policy of examining only #’s to see 
whether or not they are ¢’s, the hypothesis 4 being 
tested, being, as before, “all ¢’s are p.” This policy 
is such that we will never find a counter-instance 
to h even if there is one to be found. The prob- 
abilities on this policy will therefore be: 


by bs bs b} 
P(b/ky & 93) x o 


P(b/ky &h & g) | a(x) o 


TABLE ITA 


Under these circumstances, 5,-observations in- 
variably disconfirm. The discovery of a black raven 
will be very slight counter-evidence to “all ravens 
are black.” This is because by showing that there 
are more ravens than we had supposed among 
black objects, it increases the likelihood of there 
being ravens among non-black objects too. The 
adoption of q, guarantees what in general will not 
be the case that a 6,-observation is either irrelevant 
or disconfirmatory. The plausibility of this result 
can be seen even more clearly by considering 
hypotheses in which the background knowledge is 
that ’s are very similar to ~ ẹ’s, and so that x, is 
significantly less than x. Consider: 

H;,: All orangutans live on Sumatra. 


Suppose you examine only objects on Sumatra, and 
find the place swarming with orangutans, viz., 
many many b,-instances. This is going to count 
heavily against the hypothesis, since it suggests that 
if there are so many orangutans in Sumatra there 
will be at any rate a few to be found elsewhere in 
view of the known similarities between objects on 
Sumatra and objects elsewhere. As argued earlier, 
if many b,-instances disconfirm 4 massively, each 
disconfirms it somewhat. 

This result which is surely correct does not come 
out of the Alexander-Mackie figures. Table I 
amended for policy g, comes out as follows: 


by ba bs by 
P(b/Ky & q1) x o I—x o 
P(b/Ky &h & q) x o I1—x o 
TABLE IA 
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On these figures no observation made in pursuit of 
policy q, has any confirmatory or disconfirmatory 
effect on the hypothesis, which is surely incorrect. 
Conversely, let qa be the policy of examining 
only ¢’s for whether or not they are 4. On my 
account, the probabilities on this policy will be: 


by by bs ba 
P(blko & ga) y a=) o oœ 
P(bjko& h & Gs) I o o o 


TABLE IIB 


Since, except for quite extra-ordinary hypotheses, 
y < 1, necessarily a b -instance will confirm. This 
fact explains our original feeling that 5, instances 
must confirm. We were imagining that they were 
found by looking at ¢’s, the most natural primitive 
way of testing “‘all ¢’s are y.” 

Serious testing of a scientific hypothesis will 
normally involve neither policy g, nor even policy 
ga It will involve, as Watkins claimed, pursuing 
some policy g, which on background evidence 
alone is likely to result in finding a 5,-instance if 
there is one to be found. The pursuit of such a 
policy will mean that the discovery of a b,-instance 
will give more confirmation to the theory than 
would its discovery if no particular policy was 
being pursued or policy q was being pursued. For 


P(b,|k & h & qa) P(b,/k & h) 
P(by/k & qn) P(6;/k) 
P(bylke & h & qa) 
P(b,/k & q) 


will be greater than 
or 
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The latter can be seen as follows. Suppose our — 
hypothesis is “‘all ravens are black” and our back- 
ground evidence is that a certain kind of raven is 
most likely to be non-black, if any ravens are non- 
black. Then let gẹ will be more specifically gg, the 
policy of looking only at ravens of that kind. The 
pursuit of q, instead of q, will mean that the figure 
of the first row of the b,-column of Table ITB will 
be greater. The probability of finding a b,-instance 
will be on the background knowledge alone higher, 
if we look among ravens of this kind than if we look 
at ravens in general. Hence the figure in the first 
row of the 6,-column will be lower, viz., some 
value J, Ya <y. However the figures in the second 
row remain the same. Hence 


P(bilk & A & qs) P(byfk&h&G:) . 1 1 


since -- > — 
P(b,/k & gs) P(5,/k & qq) » De 2 


So the general point made by Watkins is correct. 
Indeed we have developed it by correcting the 
figures of Alexander and Mackie. 

My conclusion is that Nicod’s criterion is 
seriously at fault. We cannot suppose a complete 
absence of background knowledge—we must have 
some knowledge of the frequency and similarities 
of ¢’s and ¥’s—and often when testing a hypothesis 
we will be collecting observations by pursuing a 
specific policy. Certainly },-instances always dis- 
confirm, for they contradict the hypothesis; but 
whether or not b}, b, and b,-instances confirm, are 
irrelevant, or disconfirm is a matter of what our 
background knowledge is and what experimental 
policy we are pursuing. Once we abandon Nicod’s 
criterion, we are left with only the scientific laws 
condition and the equivalence condition. These 
latter generate no contradictions without the 
former. 
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III. THE JUSTIFICATION OF EGALITARIAN 
JUSTICE 


ALAN GE 


DOCTRINES of egalitarian justice hold that 
all men have certain basic equal rights. 
Unlike doctrines of purely formal justice, which 
require simply that all cases falling under general 
rules be treated in the same way in accordance 
with the rules regardless of their contents, egali- 
tarian justice puts equality into the very contents of 
some of the most basic rules about men’s rights or 
treatment. At a minimum, these rules provide that 
all men, irrespective of their different capacities 
or merits, should have equal freedom to pursue 
their goals without violence to other men, equal 
possession of the necessities of life, equal oppor- 
tunity to develop and utilize their talents to the 
fullest possible extent, equality of political and 
civil rights, and so forth. To this minimum list 
many doctrines of egalitarian justice add further 
items, including greater equalization of wealth 
and of actual political power. 


J. Tse PROBLEM or JUSTIFICATION 


Can egalitarian justice, in either its minimal or 
its expanded form, be justified? We can begin to 
get at the complex structure of this problem if we 
run through some steps of the dialectic which has 
grown up around it. 

(a) It is a principle of reason that all men ought 
to be treated alike unless there is some good reason 
for treating them differently. This principle rests 
on the still more general principle that cases which 
are of the same kind ought to be treated in the same 
way, and being human is held to be such a kind. 
But the principle leaves unspecified what constit- 
utes a “good reason” for treating men differently, 
that is, which sub-kinds are relevant to differential 
treatment; and, of course, very many differences, 
including intelligence, sex, and color, have been 
held to be thus relevant, so that the principle can 
eventuate in drastic inegalitarianism. 

(b) Differences of merit, on which are based some 
of the most plausible objections to egalitarianism, 
are themselves the result of initial inequalities of 
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opportunity which cannot be justified on moral or 
rational grounds. Hence, if these differences are to 
be justified, one must uphold at least equality of 
opportunity for all men. To this, however, it is 
objected not only that complete equality of oppor- 
tunity is impossible because of the differences in 
men’s heredity and environment, but also that 
insofar as equality of opportunity is possible it may 
eventuate in great inequalities of outcome which 
will be differentially rewarded. But egalitarian 
justice requires that, regardless of the outcome of 
men’s competitive endeavors, at least certain equal- 
ities must be kept inviolate. Hence, the justification 
of equality of opportunity does not provide a 
sufficient basis for egalitarian justice. 

(c) All men ought at least prima facie to be treated 
as equals because they equally have certain needs, 
desires, or capacities, such as the need for food and 
shelter or the desire for relief from pain or the 
capacity to enjoy distinctively human satisfactions. 
The objection which arises here is that, quite apart 
from the gap between “is” and “ought,” it must 
still be shown why ene factual characteristics in 
respect of which men are equal or similar are 
decisively relevant to how men are to be treated, 
as against those factual characteristics in respect of 
which men are unequal or dissimilar, such as the 
capacity to reason or to attain command over 
others or the desire for self-aggrandizement. Hence, 
the degree to which some factual characteristic is 
distributed among men cannot of itself be the 
justifying ground for the allocation of rights, 

(d) Regardless of men’s factual inequalities or 
dissimilarities, men are equal in intrinsic worth or 
dignity because they are all equally ends in them- 
selves or children of God or possessed of uniquely 
human personalities. Such characterizations, how- 
ever, which are directly or ultimately normative, 
reduplicate the doctrine to be justified, that all men 
have basic equal rights. If one is doubtful about the 
latter, one will be at least equally doubtful about 
the characterizations which were invoked to justify 
it. 
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Can egalitarian justice, then, be rationally justi- 
fied at all? The above brief survey suggests some of 
the requirements that must be fulfilled by such a 
justification. First, insofar as the justification 
appeals to characteristics of men, the ascertainment 
of these characteristics must not involve a norma- 
tive assumption which is either identical with or 
dependent on the egalitarian principle one seeks to 
justify; hence, the characteristics in question must 
be empirically ascertainable. Second, reasons must 
be given for regarding men’s possession of these 
characteristics as the decisively relevant criterion 
for their having equal rights. Third, a satisfactory 
answer must be given to the logical question of how 
a normative conclusion about rights can be derived 
from factual premisses about empirically ascertain- 
able characteristics. I shall refer to these three 
requirements, respectively, as those of empirical 
reference, of the criterion of relevance, and of 
logical derivability. 

I shall now try to show how egalitarian justice 
can be justified on the basis of rational require- 
ments concerning the actions of agents toward 
_ their recipients. 


II. Reason 


In general, ‘‘reason” signifies some sort of justi- 
ficatory ground: in the sphere of argument, for 
inferring some conclusion; in the sphere of practice, 
for performing some action. Persons may have many 
different criteria for such grounds, but the criteria 
I shall use in my own justificatory arguments will 
for the most part be quite stringent ones. They are 
determined by the fact that a central concern of 
reason and rationality is to avoid arbitrariness. In 
this respect, to say that some statement is sanc- 
tioned by reason is to say, negatively, that the 
statement does not merely reflect its user’s partic- 
ular preferences or desires, and, positively, that it 
in some sense imposes itself on the user and hence 
is necessary. The criteria of this necessity may be 
either formal or material, in that the statement’s 
necessity derives either from its logical relation to 
some other statement or statements which the user 
has already admitted or from its reflecting neces- 
sary and universal features of its subject matter. 
Such necessity, in turn, may be either causal or 
conceptual. The statements which I shall present 
as materially necessary will have emerged from 
conceptual analysis. I shall not here inquire 
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whether the results of such analysis, since they 
involve logical relations among statements we 
make, are also necessary by the formal criterion. It 
is sufficient for my present purposes to emphasize 
that in what I call my materially necessary state- 
ments the independent variable is intended to be 
the features which necessarily and universally 
characterize some subject-matter as we conceive it 
in our thinking and talking about it. 


ITI. Acrion 


All moral rules and judgments deal, directly or 
indirectly, with human actions. While morality is 
sometimes held to be concerned more with char- 
acter than with action, men’s characters consist in 
settled dispositions to act in certain ways, and it is 
by their actions that men acquire their characters. 
Now the realm of what is called “human action” is 
notoriously diffuse. We speak not only of voluntary 
and purposive actions but also of actions which are 
involuntary, inadvertent, habitual, accidental, 
done in ignorance, and so forth. The sphere of 
action insofar as it is relevant to the present dis- 
cussion, however, is initially to be demarcated in 
terms of the possible objects of moral rules and 
judgments. Moral rules, regardless of their highly 
variable contents in different moral systems, are 
intended for the most part to direct or guide the 
performance of actions by persons who know what 
they are doing and who can initiate and control 
their movements or behavior in the light either of 
the rules in question or of other purposes which the 
agents have in view. Moral judgments are intended, 
at least in part, to evaluate the agent’s performance 
of actions insofar as he is accountable for them. 
Hence, actions as delimited by moral rules and 
judgments, in the general sense of “moral,” must 
have two main features. First, they are voluntary, 
in that the agent who performs them must know 
what he is doing and must initiate or choose and 
control his behavior, without his choice being 
forced. (The choice and control, even if lacking at 
the time of the immediate act, must have been 
present at an earlier stage, as in cases of culpable 
negligence).? Secondly, they are purposive, in that 
the agent must intend to do what he does, envisag- 
ing some purpose or goal which may consist either 
in the performance of the action itself (whether or 
not it conforms to some moral rule) or in some 
outcome of that performance; in either case insofar 


1 See the discussion of the legal “technique of moving back to a stage at which the defendant had a choice” by P. J. Fitzgerald, 
“Voluntary and Involuntary Acts,” in A. G. Guest, ed., Oxford Essays in Jurisprudence (Oxford, 1961), pp. 16-21. 
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as it is the purpose of his action the agent regards 
it as some sort of good. (The kind of goodness here 
in question need not, of course, be moral). 

I shall henceforth call voluntariness and pur- 
posiveness the “‘categorial features” of action since 
they characterize the whole category of morally 
relevant action, as against the features of more 
particular kinds of action within this category. 
Since agents are persons who perform actions in the 
sense just specified, it is necessarily true of every 
agent that he acts voluntarily and purposively. In 
virtue of these categorial features, the actions of any 
agent are characterized by freedom and welfare, 
where “freedom” refers to the fact that actions 
derive from the agent’s own unforced choice and 
control, and where “welfare,” like the “good” 
which the agent envisages, is relative to the pur- 
poses and criteria which he accepts, although 
these may fall into some sort of hierarchy such that 
some can be evaluated in terms of others. 

It will also be convenient to put this point in 
another way. By a “transaction” I shall mean an 
action in which an agent acts on at least one other 
person, whom I shall call the “recipient.” I shall 
use the general word “participate” to signify the 
way in which both agent and recipient are involved 
in transactions. The agent, of course, chooses or 
initiates the transaction and controls his parti- 
cipation in it with a view to some purpose of his. 
It is necessarily true of every agent, then, that qua 
agent he participates voluntarily and purposively 
in transactions in which he is involved. 

While I have here derived the categorial features 
of action from the necessary requirements of the 
objects of moral rules and judgments, such actions 
are pertinent not only to morality but to all 
practical rules insofar as they prescribe how men 
are to act, where the actions in question are under 
the control of their agents for purposes or goods 
they want to achieve. Such practical rules char- 
acterize the more general realm which I shall call 
“practice”; it comprises, besides morality, such 
fields as prudence, art, and technique. Hence, it is 
ultimately to the category of practice that what I 
have called the categorial features of action pertain. 


IV. RIGHT-OCLAMS 


Since, in acting, the agent initiates and controls 
his movements with a view to realizing some pur- 


3 Some of the other necessary 
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pose of his, this purpose constitutes for him his 
reason for the action, and it gives his action a 
certain normative quality. The purpose does not 
provide a causal explanation of the action in the 
way in which a sudden pain causally explains a 
groan. The groaner may subsequently adduce his 
pain as excusing his groan. But the purpose of an 
action does not operate to cause the action in any 
such reflex or involuntary way; it is rather what 
for the agent gives point and appropriateness to an 
action which is under his control and which he 
unforcedly chooses for the sake of something which 
is good according to whatever criteria he accepts 
in the given context. In view of this good which is 
to be accomplished directly or indirectly by his 
action, he regards his purpose as justifying his 
action and hence implicitly claims that he has, at 
least prima facie, a right to perform the action, 

While a full elucidation of the connections here 
indicated among purpose, good, justification, and 
right-claim would go beyond the limits of this 
paper, several points bearing on such elucidation 
should be mentioned.® First, I am not, of course, 
saying that the agent must always or even usually 
make his right-claim explicitly, or must explicitly 
declare that his action is justified by his purpose. 
But, for that matter, he need not always explicitly 
think of his action as emerging from his choice, nor 
need he explicitly think of whatever criteria he has 
for choosing one action rather than another. What 
I have been presenting is not a psychological de- 
scription of the agent’s actual or conscious thought- 
processes but rather a logical analysis of the features 
which are necessarily involved in action insofar as 
it is to be of the kind which can be the object of 
moral and other practical rules and judgments. In 
acting for a purpose the agent has a reason for 
acting which, for him, grounds or justifies his 
action. While he need not be explicitly aware of 
this justifying relation, the relation can nonetheless 
be said to be dispositionally present in that, were it 
called to his attention, he would acknowledge it. 
Otherwise, it is difficult to see how the action could 
be said to be subject to his unforced choice and 
control, as against reflex movements which involve 
no choice or purpose on his part. 

Secondly, both “justification” and “right-claim”’ 
may be used in connection with various criteria, 
including not only moral and legal but also pruden- 
tial, technical, and others. For example, when a 


qualifications can be gathered from my discussion of the transition from the acceptance of 


factual beliefs to the acceptance of “‘ought’’-beliefs in “Must One Play the Moral Language Game?,” American Philosophical 


Quarterly, vol. 7 (1970), pp. 107-118; see especially pp. 109-111. 
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heavy smoker comes to realize that he ought to cut 
down on his smoking for reasons of health, he may 
come to believe that the statistical evidence 
warrants the conclusion that he still has a right to 
smoke two cigarettes per day. Here the right is not 
legal or moral but prudential, for the grounds on 
which it is based are, on the one hand, his enjoy- 
ment of smoking and, on the other, his desire for 
longevity—both prudential purposes. 

Thirdly, this analysis is not essentially altered by 
the fact that men may engage in purposive actions 
which they acknowledge to be unjustified because 
they regard their purposes as bad or wrong and 
hence as disjustifying rather than justifying their 
actions. Such cases involve conflicts among the 
criteria or justifying reasons referred to above. An 
agent may act for one purpose which, since it com- 
prises something which he takes to be good, he 
regards as justifying his action, but he may also 
believe that the criterion which makes that purpose 
good is outweighed in respect to justification by 
some other criterion or criteria, so that, all things 
considered, his purpose is bad and his action 
wrong. For example, moral scruples may be over- 
come by reasons of self-interest or of law, reasons 
of long-range self-interest may be overcome by 
reasons of immediate or short-run self-interest, and 
so forth. Even in such cases, however, the agent 
still acts for a purpose which, at least in part, he 
takes to be good; if this were not so, he would not 
regard his action as having any point or appro- 
priateness at all, so that the idea of unforced 
choice and control in the light of intention or 
purpose would be completely absent. Hence, he 
views himself as having at least prima facie a right to 
perform the action, although this right is here out- 
weighed by justificatory criteria which he regards 
as more authoritative. But since he views his action 
as unjustified overall, he thereby removes it from 
contention in respect to what he has a right to urge 
others to accept, at least by way ofnon-interference. 
In the sphere of justification, as against the sphere 
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of mere fact, his action ceases to exert any claim. 
Now since I am here concerned with the justifica- 
tion of a principle of justice, and since in establish- 
ing this justification I am proceeding dialectically 
in terms of what agents view as their justified claims, 
I shall henceforth disregard this kind of case in my 
arguments leading up to the principle. This is not to 
say, however, that agents who view their actions as 
unjustified overall are exempt from the require- 
ments of the principle. The very fact that such 
agents consider questions of justification, and must 
consider them insofar as they are rational, shows 
that they cannot rationally claim exemption from 
such requirements.’ 

As is suggested by this last consideration, I am 
here using “right-claim” in a sense in which it 
entails a correlative claim on the part of the agent 
that other persons ought at least not to interfere 
with the action for which the right-claim is made. 
For insofar as one regards one’s purpose as good 
and hence as justifying one’s action according to 
whatever criteria one accepts in the given context, 
one holds that, according to those criteria, one’s 
action should not be prevented from occurring by 
any other person. As with the right-claim itself, 
this “ought” need not be a moral one. It applies 
even in prudential cases like that of the smoker 
mentioned above. His claim that he has a pru- 
dential right to smoke two cigarettes per day 
entails his claim that other persons ought (in terms 
of his prudential purpose) to refrain from inter- 
fering with his smoking the two cigarettes. 

Since, as we saw earlier, it is necessarily true of 
every agent that he participates voluntarily and 
purposively in transactions in which he is involved, 
we can also put the point just made in similar 
terms: every agent (with the exception just noted) 
necessarily claims that he has a right to participate 
voluntarily and purposively in transactions in 
which he is involved. It may be objected that. 
“having a right,” like “ought,” implies both “can” 
and “may not”; but if the agent cannot participate 


3 The complex series of considerations involved in the kinds of cases considered in the text are illustrated in the following 
passage from an article on the drug traffic in New York City (The New York Times, September 23, 1969, p. 34): 
A former Harlem heroin dealer who estimates he made $4,000 to $5,000 a week on sales of about four pounds was asked 
how he justified what he did. The dealer, whose name cannot be used, replied: 
“I never gave it a thought whether it was right or wrong. It was just a way of making money. I was never in any trouble. 
You can get into trouble by selling some bad dope. I knew I was getting good dope from the people I was dealing with.” 
He insisted, however, that “I never sold to kids.” The dealer was disconcerted recently to learn that his teen-age soa used 


heroin. 


In this passage, the dealer’s disavowal of any concern with moral justification (“whether it was right or wrong”) is immediately 
followed by a justification in terms of prudential purpose (“It was just a way of making money”). Further elements of both 
moral and prudential justifications are indicated in his references to his selling “‘good” as against “bad dope,” his not selling 


to “kids,” and his not getting “into trouble.” 
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other than voluntarily and purposively in trans- 
actions, then it makes no sense to say that he 
claims to have the right so to participate. My reply 
is that the agent claims to have the right to partic- 
ipate voluntarily and purposively in the specific 
transactions in which he is involved, -and there is 
no necessity that he, gua agent, become involved 
in any specific transaction. The necessity attaches 
only to the general mode of his participation, qua 
agent, once he does become involved; but the 
object of his right-claim, that to which he neces- 
sarily claims the right, is his voluntary and pur- 
posive participation in the specific transaction. 


V. Tue CRITERION OF RELEVANCE 


Every right-claim is made on behalf of some 
person under a certain description or for a certain 
reason. The description or reason may be as 
general as that the person in question is human (as 
in many egalitarian doctrines) or it may be more 
restrictive, including even (at least according to 
some philosophers) that the person in question has 
a certain proper name or some other completely 
individualized property. But whatever be the 
description under which or the reason for which it 
is asserted that the person has the right in question, 
the assertor must admit, on pain of inconsistency, 
that this right also belongs to any other person to 
whom that description or reason pertains. This 
necessity is an exemplification of the formal 
principle of universalizability in its moral applica- 
tion, which says that whatever is right for one 
person must also be right for any similar person 


in similar circumstances.. But this formal moral. 


principle, in turn, derives from a more general 
logical principle of universalizability: if some 
predicate P belongs to some individual subject S 
because S has some property Q (where the “‘be- 
cause” is that of sufficient reason or condition), 
then P must also belong to all other subjects S}; 
Sz, -.. Sn which have Q. (This implication is, in 
syllogistic terms, a first-figure enthymeme with 
suppressed major). If one denies this implication in 
the case of some individual, such as $4, which has 
Q, then one contradicts oneself, for in saying that 
P belongs to S because S has Q one implies that all 
Q is P, but in denying this in the case of S,, which 
has Q, one says that some Q is not P. 

The formal principle of universalizability in its 
moral application is often said to be a principle of 
“formal justice,” and it often receives such other 
formulations as that similar cases ought to be 
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similarly treated and that whatever rule one 
applies in one’s own case one ought to apply in all 
similar cases. All these formulations, however, 
admit of a completely variable content, depending 
on the criterion one adopts as to which similarities 
are to count as relevant ones. Now the criterion of 
relevant similarities which gives content to formal 
justice is the same as the reason for which, or the 
description under which, a person is held to have 
a certain right. Hence, the question of under what 
description or for what reason the agent must make 
his necessary right-claim may also be put as the 
question of which criterion of relevant similarity 
the agent must accept from among the indefinitely 
variable criteria left open to him by the formal 
principle of universalizability. This latter question, 
however, assumes that there is just one criterion of 
relevant similarity which every agent must accept. 
And this assumption may well be questioned. 

Many philosophers have held the following 
general position on the criterion of relevant similar- 
ities: since all men are similar in some respects and 
dissimilar in others, and since men and acts can 
hence be classified in many different ways, what 
anyone takes to be relevant qualities or similarities 
must be entirely relative to his own evaluations or 
moral principles. One familiar version of this 
position is found among expositors of utilitarianism, 
who suggest that from a utilitarian standpoint 
qualities of persons or acts are relevant to justice 
insofar as they causally affect the production of 
good or bad consequences. Entirely apart from the 
well-known difficulties which beset utilitarian 
attempts to provide grounds for justice, it is clear 
that this general position, if sound, would make 
impossible the project of the present essay. For 
since the purpose of all the steps of my argument, 
including the current one aiming at the rational 
justification of a criterion of relevant similarities, is 
to set forth a rational justification of a principle of 
justice as a basic moral principle, I cannot, without 
vicious circularity, appeal to my own moral 
principle to justify the criterion of relevant 
similarities. 

Attempts have been made to justify criteria of 
relevant similarity in ways which avoid the evalua- 
tive relativity of the above general position. 
According to some philosophers, which qualities of 
persons or acts are relevant to justice are to be 
determined by the specific purposes of the positions, 
rules, or institutions for which the qualities are to 
be selected. Since, however, these purposes may be 
such as we ordinarily regard as unjust or otherwise 
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immoral, to distinguish between qualities of 
persons or acts on the basis of these purposes would 
promote injustice rather than justice. Other philo- 
sophers have suggested that which qualities are 
relevant io justice is to be determined by means of 
reciprocal acceptability, that is, by considering 
whether differentiations of treatment in terms of 
those qualities are acceptable to persons regardless 
` of whether or not they themselves have the qualities 
and regardless of whether they are on the active 
or on the passive side of transactions according to 
rules which determine treatment of persons by 
possession of those qualities. This criterion, how- 
ever, unless specified in further ways, would pro- 
hibit acts and rules which we ordinarily regard as 
just or otherwise morally right, such as punishment 
and differential academic grading. And it would 
permit acts and rules which we ordinarily regard 
as unjust or otherwise morally wrong, for a “fan- 
atic’ may uphold various discriminatory ideals 
regardless of their harmful impact on his own 
interests if he were to have the qualities in question. 

The difficulties of all the above views on the 
justification of criteria of relevant similarities may 
be summed up by noting that they all admit of one 
or more sorts of substantive or moral variability. I 
now wish to argue that it is possible to give a 
rational justification of a criterion of relevant 
similarities which avoids these variabilities and 
which hence shows that any agent, in claiming that 
he has a right to perform some action, rationally 
must make this claim for himself under a certain 
description or for a certain sufficient reason. To see 
how this is so, we must advert to the requirements 
of rational justification. It will be recalled that 
reason, in the stringent sense in which I am using 
the term, excludes what is arbitrary. But any 
agent’s procedure in making his right-claim is 
arbitrary so long as he is permitted to pick and 
choose according to his own predilections from 
among the varying descriptions, contents, or cri- 
teria of relevant similarities which may enter into 
his right-claim. The only way to halt this arbitrari- 
ness, and hence to establish his claim on a ration- 
ally justified basis, is to restrict its contents to what 
is necessarily and universally connected with its 
subject-matter, as against what is optional or left 
to the agent’s discretion. Now no matter in how 
many ways the agent in making his right-claim 
might choose to describe himself or to give sufficient 
reasons for his action, the description and sufficient 
reason which he cannot reject is that he is a pro- 
spective agent who has some purpose which he 
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wants to fulfill. For it is this description which is 
necessarily and universally, hence invariably, 
connected with the category of action, which, as 
we have seen, is the general subject-matter of 
morality and practice. Hence, insofar as the agent’s 
necessary right-claim is restricted to what he is 
rationally justified in claiming, his claim that he 
has a right to participate in the transaction in 
which he is involved must refer to himself qua 
prospective agent who wants to realize some 
purpose of his. 

I shall now consider four kinds of objection to 
this argument. 

(a) It may be objected that since the purposes of 
agents may vary in all sorts of ways, variabilities 
and arbitrariness are permitted rather than re- 
moved by the criterion of relevant similarities just 
presented. It is crucially important in this regard, 
however, to note the level of generality at which 
the criterion operates in respect to the description 
of the agent which must enter into his right-claim. 
What the criterion declares to be alone rationally 
justified is the description of the agent as a pro- 
spective agent who wants to fulfill some purpose 
of his, as against the various possible descriptions 
of him as having some particular qualities or 
purposes. The former, categorial description is 
invariable and hence impervious to the relativities 
and arbitrarinesses whereby the agent might choose 
from among the latter sorts of description. And as 
we shall see in the next section, the criterion in 
terms of the categorial description of the agent 
also provides for moral invariability, as against the 
possibly immoral outcomes of more particular 
descriptions. 

(b) An objection may also be brought against my 
procedure in arguing that the agent’s rationally 
justified description of himself in his right-claim is 
determined by what is necessarily connected with 
the category of action. Admittedly, if we take as 
one of our relata something so general as the cate- 
gory of action as such, then the other relatum, the 
description of which is necessarily connected with 
it, must be equally general, viz., the categorial 
quality of being a prospective agent who wants to 
realize his purposes. But, the objection goes, there 
is no rational necessity that the subject-matter 
relatum be taken in so general a way. The agent 
may say, with equal justification, that the subject- 
matter of his behavior is not action as such but 
rather highly intelligent action, or white man’s 
action, or the action of someone named ‘X’ (where 
‘X’ is the agent’s name), so that the relata or 
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descriptions which are necessarily connected with 
these subject-matters are, respectively, being’ a 
highly intelligent agent, or a white agent, or an 
agent named ‘Y’. 

My answer to this objection has already been 
suggested. Action, in the sense specified above, is 
the necessary and universal subject-matter of 
moral and other practical rules and judgments 
since these all refer directly or indirectly to ways 
im which persons act. Hence, there can be no 
question that the categorial features which distinc- 
tively characterize all action are relevant to moral- 
ity and practice and to the contents and criteria of 
moral and other practical judgments and claims. 
The case is otherwise, however, with more specific 
descriptive features which are restrictive selections 
from within the category of action. For there can 
be a question whether those features are relevant 
to practice, since at least some practical judgments 
can dispense with them. It is obviously not neces- 
sary, from the standpoint of practical rules and 
judgments, that the agent’s action be described as 
highly intelligent action or white man’s action or 
the action of someone named ‘X’. 

(c) It may still be objected, however, that my 
stringent conception of rationality commits me to 
an excessive generality. The categorial description 
of the agent as having purposes which he wants to 
fulfill in action is only a necessary part of the 
relevant description of any particular agent, but it 
is not sufficient. For any particular agent obviously 
has many additional features which truly and 
distinctively characterize him; but these are all 
omitted by the suggested categorial criterion. 
Right-claims are not made by agents as such; 
rather, specific kinds of persons make various 
differential claims which they ground on specific 
kinds of criteria or sufficient reasons. These reasons 
often invoke the claimant’s differential position in 
some institution, such as being a teacher, a hus- 
band, a parent, a policeman, and so forth. But all 
such specific or differential features are omitted 
from my criterion of relevant qualities. 

In answer to this objection, it must, of course, be 
admitted that many specific descriptions are true 
of an agent’s action. The trouble is that there is 
an infinite number of such true descriptions, and 
the question is how those which are held to be the 
relevant ones are to be selected. If the agent’s own 
justificatory reason for his action is taken as 
decisively answering the question of relevance, then 
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this admits all the relativities and variabilities 
mentioned earlier. The whole point of a rational 
principle, however, is to subject men’s chaices to 
rational evaluation; hence, those choices cannot be 
themselves made the independent variables for 
determining such evaluation. Insofar, then, as the 
basis of evaluation is to be confined in a non- 
question-begging way to what is rationally justifi- 
able, the only alternative is to select as the criterion 
of evaluation those features of the agent and his 
action which, because they are necessarily and 
universally connected with the category of action, 
are impervious to whatever particular purposes or 
principles he may himself want to advance. 

This point is also pertinent to the institutional 
rules or features invoked in the above objection. 
For not only are institutions subject to great varia- 
tion among different cultures, but they are not 
self-justifying; they require justification in terms of 
a moral principle which can itself be shown to be 
rationally justifiable. Only after institutions have 
been justified in this way can the differential roles 
which persons play in them be justifiably invoked 
as a sufficient reason for a right-claim.* 

(d) It may also be objected that even if we take 
the whole category of action as generally relevant 
to agents and their right-claims, we may still 
recognize, within this category, an important non- 
arbitrary distinction which marks out a certain 
differential and yet undeniably relevant descrip- 
tion. This description provides a rationally justifi- 
able criterion for claiming superior or perhaps even 
exclusive action-rights for certain agents, so that it 
gives an inegalitarian content to formal justice. 
While it is indeed arbitrary to invoke such proper- 
ties as an agent’s skin color or his proper name as 
a reason for his having superior action-rights, since 
there is no rational connection between being a 
superior agent and having a certain color ar name, 
the case is otherwise with such a feature as superior 
practical intelligence. For persons who have this 
feature are superior agents, since they can act 
more effectively to achieve their purposes than can 
persons of inferior intelligence. Hence, it can be 
maintained on purely rational grounds and without 
arbitrariness that persons of superior intelligence 
have superior (and perhaps even exclusive’ action- 
rights, that is, greater rights to freedom and wel- 
fare: greater power to choose and control their 
own and other persons’ participation in trans- 
actions, and a greater degree of fulfillment of their 


t I have discussed this in some detail in “Obligation: Political, Legal, Moral,” Nomos, vol. 12 (1970), pp. 55-88. 
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own purposes as compared with those of other 
persons, 

The crucial question raised by this contention is 
what rational justification there is for regarding 
possession of superior intelligence as a sufficient 
reason for having any action-rights at all, let alone 
for having either superior or exclusive action- 
rights. If a person of superior intelligence had no 
purposes, he would make no claim to have any 
right to act. It is hence by virtue of being a pro- 
spective agent who wants to fulfill his purposes that 
the person of superior intelligence makes this right- 
claim. To this extent, however, such a person is in 
no different position from that of other prospective 
agents, and he can claim no rational justification, 
simply qua person of superior intelligence, for any 
right-claim of action. 

So far as concerns his having a superior or an 
exclusive right to action, I shall here deal only with 
the former, since if this is refuted, then so too is the 
latter, exclusivist claim. The basic argument is 
that if an agent has a right to act, then a superior 
agent (which, ex Aypothesi, the person of superior 
intelligence is) has a superior right to act. Now this 
argument commits a non sequitur. The antecedent of 
the argument, properly expanded, says that the 
reason why a person has a right to act is that he is 
a prospective agent who wants to fulfill his own 
purposes. The consequent says that if one pro- 
spective agent X has greater ability to achieve X’s 
purposes than another prospective agent Y has to 
achieve 2°s purposes, then X has a superior right 
to act. This consequent does not, however, follow 
from the antecedent, since the reason which the 
consequent gives for having a superior right to act 
is quite distinct from the reason which the ante- 
cedent gives for having a right to act. Wanting to 
fulfill one*s own purposes through action is not the 
same as having the ability to fulfill one’s own 
purposes through action. While it is true that to 
act requires certain abilities, what is crucial in any 
agent’s reason for acting is not his abilities but his 
purposes. 

To justify the claim of superior right, the argu- 
ment from superior intelligence would have to 
encompass one or both of two further assertions: 
(i) that those who have superior intelligence will 
necessarily use it for the fulfillment not only of 
their own purposes but also of the purposes of all 
or many other prospective agents; (ii) that those 
who have superior intelligence also have more 
valuable purposes. Neither of these assertions, 
however, is plausible. Assertion (i), moreover, 
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would involve an implicit admission that the 
action-rights of the more intelligent agents, so far 
as they claim to fulfill the purposes of persons of 
inferior intelligence, must be evaluated by refer- 
ence to those purposes. But since without some 
sorts of basic controls on the part of the inferior 
agents it is quite unlikely that their purposes would 
be sufficiently provided for by the superior agents, 
the claims of the latter to superior rights are 
further weakened. x 
I conclude, then, that the description under 
which or the sufficient reason for which any agent 
rationally must claim that he has the right to 
participate voluntarily and purposively in trans- 
actions in which he is involved is that he is a 
prospective agent who wants to fulfill his purposes. 


VI. Justice as CATEGORIAL CONSISTENGY 


It follows from this that every agent logically 
must accept the generalization that all prospective 
agents who want to fulfill their purposes have the 
right to participate voluntarily and purposively in 
transactions in which they are involved. If the 
agent denies this, then he contradicts himself. For 
he then denies what he has implicitly affirmed 
insofar as he is rational: that he has a right to 
participate because he is a prospective agent who 
wants to fulfill his purposes. For in this affirmation 
he has held that possession of the categorial feature 
of being a prospective agent who wants to fulfill his 
purposes is a sufficient justifying condition for 
having the right in question. 

Now the recipients of the agent’s action are 
themselves prospective agents. To be a prospective 
agent, it is necessary and sufficient that one be able 
to operate voluntarily and purposively, choosing 
or initiating and controlling one’s conduct in the 
light of one’s purposes, and deciding on or making 
for oneself the various specific rules on which one 
acts in the many circumstances of life. Hence, 
animals, children, and feeble-minded persons are 
in varying degrees and on different grounds ex- 
cluded from the class of prospective agents. But 
any more restrictive qualifications would go beyond 
the general criteria marked out by the categorial 
features of agency. 

Insofar as some person is a recipient in a trans- 
action, he does not then actually choose or initiate 
and control his conduct with a view to fulfilling 
some purpose of his. Nevertheless, he still has 
purposes which he wants to fulfill, at least in the 
dispositional sense that he has wants or interests 
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which are of concern to him. Hence, the agent 
must acknowledge that the generalization to which 
we saw that he is logically committed applies to 
his recipients: they too have the right to participate 
voluntarily and purposively in the transaction in 
which they are involved with him. Their right to 
participate voluntarily means that, just as the 
agent controls whether or not he will initiate the 
transaction, so his recipients have the right to 
control whether or not they will undergo the 
agent’s initiative. Their participation in the trans- 
action must hence be subject to their own consent, 
to their own free choice, so that the agent ought to 
refrain from coercing them. Their right to partic- 
ipate purposively means that, just as the agent 
acts with a view to attaining some purpose which 
seems to him to be a good of his, so too his recipi- 
ents’ participation in the transaction must be with 
a view to attaining some purpose which seems to 
them to be a good of theirs. This means, at a 
minimum, that the agent ought to refrain from 
harming his recipients, for if they are harmed they 
are made to lose something which seems to them to 
be some good of theirs; they are forced to partici- 
pate in the transaction in a way that contravenes 
their own p 

It follows from these considerations that every 
agent logically must acknowledge two basic 
obligations. Put negatively, they are that he ought 
to refrain from coercing and from harming his 
recipients; put affirmatively, they are that he ought 
to respect his recipients’ freedom and welfare as 
well as his own. The recipients have two basic 
correlative rights, to non-coercion by other persons, 
or freedom, and to non-maleficence from other 
persons, or welfare. The general principle of these 
obligations and rights may be expressed as the 
following precept addressed to every agent: Apply 
to your recipient the same categorial features of action that 
you apply to yourself.5 I shall call this the Principle of 
Categorial Consistency (PCC), since it combines the 
formal consideration of consistency with the 
material consideration of the categorial features of 
action. The PCC is a necessarily valid principle in 
two respects. It is formally or logically necessary 
in that to violate it is to contradict oneself. It is 
also materially necessary in that, unlike other 


5In an earlier statement of this principle (in “Categorial 
pp. 289-299, at p. 292) I put it in terms of “categorial rules 
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principles, the obligations of the PCC cannot be 
escaped by any agent by shifting his inclinations, 
interests, or ideals. Since the categorial features of 
action are involved in the necessary structure of 
agency, the agent cannot refrain from applying 
these features to himself and from claiming the 
right to apply them in his specific transaction qua 
prospective agent; hence he rationally cannot 
evade the obligation of applying these features to 
his recipient because of the latter’s also being a 
prospective agent. In this respect, the PCC is unlike 
those moral principles whose contents are contin- 
gent in that they reflect the variable desires or 
opinions of agents. 

It may be objected that I have not shown the 
PCC to be a necessarily valid principle. For my 
argument has been dialectical in that, beginning 
from agents’ right-claims to which the universaliz- 
ability principle was applied, I have shown that 
agents must admit that their recipients also have 
these rights. Since, however, agents’ right-claims 
may be unjustified, the recipients’ rights of volun- 
tary and purposive participation also remain 
unproved, since from unjustified premisses, as such, 
a justified conclusion does not necessarily follow. 

In answer to this objection, I wish to point out 
that the method I have followed in establishing the 
PCC falls between two extremes. The apodeictic 
method would deduce the PCC either from self- 
evident premisses or from assertoric premisses about 
human nature. Such deduction obviously involves 
severe logical difficulties. The dialectically contin- 
gent method begins from singular claims which 
reflect some protagonist’s particular interests or 
ideals, and then argues through the principle of 
universalizability that the claim’s normative pre- 
dicate must be admitted by the protagonist to 
apply to all other persons who fit the description or 
reason set forth in the subject of his claim. Since, 
however, interests and ideals may vary from one 
person to another, this method would justify 
claims which are quite unacceptable and even 
harmful zo their recipients. The method I have 
followed in establishing the PCC, which I shall call 
the dialectically necessary method, resembles the 
dialectically contingent method in beginning from 
claims made by protagonists and then applying the 
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” rather than “categorial features.” While I think the former 


statement is in certain respects preferable, it raises complex issues about the nature of rules which may be avoided for the 
purposes of the present paper. In “Some Comments on Categorial Consistency,” Philosophical Quarterly (forthcoming), I discusl 


some criticiams bearing on these issues. In the last section of 
Consistency in Ethics,” 


the present paper, I repeat a few sentences from “Categorias 
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principle of universalizability. In my argument, 
however, the contents of these claims are necessary 
rather than contingent, in that they reflect not 
some protagonist’s variable interests or ideals but 
rather the necessary structure of action. Since the 
categorial features of this structure are the proxi- 
Mate conditions both of action and of whatever 
goods are attainable by action, the PCC’s require- 
ment that the agent, regardless of his particular 
desires, extend these conditions to his recipients 
constitutes an indefeasible guarantee of fairness to 


the recipients. Such a justification of the PCC is all 


that is rationally required in order to establish it as 
a necessarily valid principle. 

The PCC is a principle of egalitarian justice, for 
it requires of every agent that he be impartial as 
between himself and his recipients when the 
latter’s freedom and welfare are at stake, so that the 
agent must respect his recipients’ freedom and 
welfare as well as his own. To violate the PCC is to 
establish an inequality or disparity between oneself 
and one’s recipients with respect to the categorial 
features of action and hence with respect to what- 
ever purposes or goods are attainable by action. 

Let us now consider how the PCC stands in 
relation to the three requirements which emerged 
above in the course of my discussion of the problem 
of justification. I have appealed to the character- 
istic of being a prospective agent who has purposes 
that he wants to fulfill. Whether someone has this 
characteristic can be ascertained empirically with- 
out making normative assumptions which are 
identical with or dependent on the egalitarian 
principle whose justification is in question; hence, 
the requirement of empirical reference is satisfied. 
So too is the requirement of the criterion of rele- 
vance, for with regard to the agent’s claim that he 
has a right to participate voluntarily and purpos- 
ively in his specific transactions, I have argued 
that the only characteristic which he is rationally 
justified in holding to be relevant to this claim is 
that of being a prospective agent who has purposes 
that he wants to fulfill. It is because my argument 
has satisfied the requirement of the criterion of 
relevance in this way that my conclusion can be an 
egalitarian one despite my recognition that men 
may be factually unequal in respect to their effect- 
iveness as agents. As for the requirement of logical 
derivability, this was met earlier in my argument 
that purposive action entails right-claims on the 
part of the agent. 
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VII. SocaL Jusna 


I have thus far dealt with the PCC primarily as 
governing just transactions among individual 
persons; but it has direct implications for the 
justice of social institutions. The PCC puts a 
premium on equal freedom and on mutual accom- ` 
modation of wants and purposes; these have an 
obvious application in the sociopolitical sphere as , 
the principles of consent and of common good or 
public interest. The general conception of individ- 
uals and of society which emerges from -the PCC 
is that of an association of free and non-maleficent 
persons. 

While the detailed working out of the many 
complexities of social justice as founded cn-the 
PCC must be left for another occasion,® I shall 
briefly deal with one aspect of these complexities by 
referring to a problem of differentiation. According 
to the PCC, all men have an equal right to freedom 
and welfare. On the other hand, the fulfillment of 
men’s purposes requires that there be various social 
institutions and rules to regulate conflicts and to 
govern at least those of men’s transactions which 
affect more persons than the immediate partic- 
ipants; and these institutions and rules may treat 
men unequally by assigning superior and inferior 
roles, penalties and rewards, and so forth. We often 
regard these social institutions and rules with their 
concomitant inequalities as just. But can their 
justice be accounted for by the PCC? 

My answer to this question is that ifsuch inequal- 
ities are to be just ones, then the social institutions 
and rules from which they derive must themselves ' 
be justifiable by the PCC. This justification is of two 
main kinds. One kind is procedural: the rules must 
themselves have been made by the method of 
consent, in that they must have emerged from a 
process whereby all the persons affected by them 
have at some point been able to have an equal 
voice in determining the rules. The other kind of 
justification is instrumental: the contents af the 
rules must further the purposes of the persons 
subject to them and, more generally, the rules 
must be means toward fostering the kinds of 
characteristics in persons and in institutions that 
the PCC directly involves, namely, freedom and 
non-maleficence. 

It will be noted that these two kinds of justifica- 
tion themselves derive, respectively, from the 
voluntariness and the purposiveness which the PCC 


* T have discussed some of the sociopolitical applications of the PCC in “Obligation: Political, Legal, Moral,” of. cit. 
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requires that all agents accord to their recipients. 
In these justifications the makers or defenders of 
social rules and institutions are envisaged as agents 
who must accord to all their recipients, the persons 
` subject to the rules, the same voluntariness and 
.. purposiveness which characterize the actions of the 
agents themselves. This approach serves to em- 
phasize that institutions are in various ways 
_ generated and upheld by the actions of individual 
persons and groups composed of individuals, so 
that the requirements for just transactions among 


individuals can be applied, with appropriate - 


modifications, to the operations of social institu- 
tions. Insofar as social rules and institutions are 
justified by these procedural and instrumental 
reasons, the different roles that the rules assign to 
different persons are themselves justified and 
constitute the criteria of relevant similarities and 
differences between persons. 
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The social rules which are procedurally and 
instrumentally in accordance with the PCC may 
hence prescribe that in particular cases persons be 
treated in ways that go counter to the voluntariness 
and purposiveness directly prescribed by the PCC. 
The PCC is thus a prima facie rather than an 
absolute requirement for particular acts, in that 
any particular act must be in accord with the PCC 
unless the act is in accord with a social rule which 
is itself in accord with the PCC. But this require- 
ment that social rules, to be justified, must be in 
accord with the PCC sets an important limit to the 
content of such rules. Whatever sacrifices of 
individual interests these rules may require must 
themselves serve to foster the freedom and welfare 
of each individual so far as this is compatible with 
the freedom and welfare of each other individual. 
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